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District of Massachusetts : to mt^ 

BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the thirtieth daj of Mareh, in Um 
tbirtr-fourth year c^ the Independence of the United States of America, 
Far RAND, Mallory, U Co. of the said District, have deiiosited in this 
Office the Title of a Book, the Right whereof thejr claim at ProprietorSy ia 
the Words following, to wit .* 

A General History <^ the United States of America, from the discovery 
in 1498, to 1792; or sketches of the divine agency, in their sattlement, 
crowth, and protection ; and especially, in the late memorable Revolution. 
In three Volumes. Vol. L Exhibiting a general view of the principal events 
from the Discovery of North America, to the year 1765. By Benjamin 
Trumbull, D.D. 

In conformity to the Act of Congress of the United States, intitled, " An 
Act for the encouragement of Learning, by securing the Copies of Maps» 
Charts, and Books, to the Authors and Proprietors of such Copies, during 
the Times therein mentioned ;*' and also to an Act intitled, « An Act supple- 
mentary to an Act, intitled. An Act for tlie Encouragement of Leamin|^ by 
securing the Copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the Authors andPro- 
prieiors of such Copies during the Times therein mentioned ; and extending 
the benefits thereof to the Arts of Designing, Engraving, aad Etching Uls- 
toriMd, and other Prints." 

Wa.UAM S. SHAW, 
Clerk oftho JMitricS qf ManachwetU, 
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CHAPTER I. 

JSUrodsetidiL Sketehet df the prindpia diseoteri^i of Nbrfh Ameriea ; o^ 
tke itate of tiie coudtiy vheo dJscoTer^d i pf the character, manners, re> 
Hapon, goTemment, lan^fuage, probable numben, and ^eog;ra^hioal ntuitioii 

VfellY conspicuous have been the exertions of 
Froviderice in the discovery of the new world, in the 
settlemerity growth, and protection of the states and 
diurches of North America. These challenge a 
grateful acknowledgment and perpetuation. It is 
the design of these sketches to trace them through 
Ae various periods, from the first discovery of the 
continent, to the present era, and to transmit them 
to succeeding ages, as a tribute of honoiu' to dieir 
gteat aiid beneficent Author. 

La the prosecution of this design, it will be necessary 
to notice the first and progressive discovery of the 
^ouhtiy ; its state, with respect to cultivation, in- 
Kabitaht3» natural fruits, and advantages, when it was 
lirst known to the Europeans. The charters, boun- 
AifieS) settlement, and constitution of the colonies 
witbiii the limits of the United States ; fhe dangers, 
ftardaliips^and magnanimity of the first colonists ; the 
progress of setdement, cultivation, literature, and 
peculation ; with the principal occurrences, civil, mil- 
itarv,and ecdeuastic^, will also be exhibited. 

Vol.1. 2 
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After that long period of igncxiaice and inaetiir- 
ity which succe^led the fall of the Roman efiq>iret 
it was the will dT Providence, in the fifteenth ceii- 
tury, to awaken mankind to a more inquisitive, bold» 
and enterprising spirit, and to signalize thb period 
by some of the greatest, most memorable, and nq>pj 
events. Men now passed the limits within whK:h 
they had been confined, in precedii^ ag^» (Uscover* 
ed new countries, and opened an immense field tor 
the display of genius and courage. The Porti^;iiew 
had the honour of leading in this career of usefulness 
and glory. ' Their discoveries roused the attention of 
Europe, and more and more fired its several nations 
with the spirit of discovery and enterprise. Christopher 
Columbus, a man of great and danne genius, highly 
skilled m geography and navis^tion, became stroi^- 
ly impressed with the idea of a westerly passage to 
0i,^^^r^ the Indies and of unknown rj^ions, which time, art, 
of the g^ and enterprise would soon discover. With this inir 
iSM^^iios. pression, after a courseof such persevering exertions 
and magnanimity, as rarely find a parallel in the his- 
tory of man, he obtained the sole honour of descrying 
the western isles, and of communicating to Europe 
the intelligence of a new world. 
dilSS^^ The Cabots, John and Sebastian, stimulated by 
the north- ^j^e succcss and glory of Columbus, made a success- 
*™ tw" ful application to king Henry VII. of England, for 
ships and powers for the piupose of further discove* 
ly. To them was reserved the honour of first ex- 
ploring the great continent of North America. They 
ranged her coasts, from the fifty seventh degree of 
nordi latitude, to the Floridas. They discovered 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New-England and the south- 
em states. They erected crosses along the coast, 
and took a formal possession of the country in behalf 
of the crown of England.* This, in the course of 
Providence, laid the foundation of the Bridsh claims 
and . settlements in America. Progressive discove- 

* Piince't ChroiL p.80, and Smith*t hiit New Jersey, p. 7,H^* 
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rieS'iivereituMle by Other adventurers; especially by chap. 
«p^s Gosndd and Smith. i- 

the ^)aniards made early (Uscoveries of some """^ 
WBOtf^ of the continent In fifteen hundred and twelve, Spaniah 
John Ponce de Lecm discovered the continent in fSlT*'^ 
fldrty degrees and eight minutes of north latitude 
and took possession of the countrv naming it Flori- 
da. Twenty seven years after, Ferdinand de Soto 
sailed from Cuba, mxh nine hundred men, for the 
conquest of Florida. Arriving at Spiritu Santo, he 
made a tour into the country, to the northward, four 
hundred leagues, and discovered the great river Mis- 
^ippi.^ Ikying in the country, his successor, Al- 153^. 
iperado, about three years after, constructed a num- 
ber cTvessds and sailed dowi^the river, making dis- 
coveries more than four hxmdrcd leagues. 
~ While the Spaniards were making discoveries in 
Ae soudiem parts of the continent, the French steer- 
ed a more northerly course. Francis I. of Francei ^ 
m enterpiising prince, willing to share part of the 
new world with his neighbours, despatched Jolm Ve- 1^^^' 
mzina, with several ships to make discoveries in 1524. 
America. He sailed along the coast from twenty 
ek;fat to fifty degrees of north latitude. Ten years 
iter James Cartser was sent on the same business. He 
bst came to anchor at capeB6navista,and thence ran^- 
cdthe coast, tofifty degrees of north latitude. He made 
a ^Kiovery of various commodious harbours ; but 
kmoA the climate so ccAd and the country so unin- 
iM^g, that he sailed back to the gulf of St. Lawrence; 
Wtaffft^ in the name of the most duistian king, he 
ttiok possession of several parts of the country. He 
WmSt a voys^e, the next year, and sailed up the.riv- 
crlo the great fidls, which were supposed to be three 
ii tti l diC4i leagues ftom the mouth of St. Lawrence. 
Be Tttited the island of Montreal, which, at that 
dine, was &e chief place of resort for all the Ihdiansr 
if. Canada. It was then named Hochelaga* He^^^^* 

• Prt!ice'iChitm.p.92. 
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^* adjacent to the river.* 
'""^^ Trom these various dbcova:i#$^ MwtaiMd 4ie Of- 
posite claims of the aeveml courts of wtiM^ Fram^ 
and Spam ; and the wars, whi^ fbr so mmiy ^«^ 
embroiled this country, and occasooed such an t^ 
pense both of bliood and treasure^ For aeari^ acea- 
i^«^ tury, however, these claims by dormant. In fiitefH 
"**^^*^ hundred aid nme, Henry the VH. waa na «Mxre^. 
The a&irs of divorce, maHrimony, awk the rti^nmh 
tkm, engrossed the whole attention of Henry VUI. 
and the business of discovery, claim, and setttetncijl 
SetiOQf ^ was entirely ne^cted by tiie English court*. Th(P 
**''''*^ riches of the South drew the attention of tfce Sp^nwnfo 
The long and bloody wars between Cbaries the V^ 
emperor of Germany, and Francis I. ^ve the coi|i< 
of France ample employment. Besides, no prince, 
or statesman, in Europe, appears to have foreseen thb 
advantages of planting ccAonies in dus nortibiura qpCk 
tinent. It presented no mines of gold or ^Iver, nor 
were its mountains covered with spicery and balmit 
It was not conceivable, at thai; penod, how imAe* 
rous hardy cobnies, tK)ul(i givci such sttengdi, opm* 
fence and grandeur to empires, as could never bpdn- 
rivedfrom the gold and rich productions erf* the souths 
em regions. Almost the only advantage arising fiioMl 
die discoveiy of Nordi Amenct^ was the fishery 09 the 
banks of Newfbundlaxid. . This was begun* by iiNiir 
viduala, early in the si tteeiith century, but . Ih4 aik 
vantages, at firM, were smalL Mtoy yearK e}ap^ 
before it was rq)ened into a system, and' btcame a 
national emohiment. 

Wh^ the Europeans made the fir^t dtseoveribeaof 

StiUM^the ^orth America, it: was a vast and dreary wildemesf , 

dw^Id* ^^P^cte. with wild and savage beasts, and witfi tne% 

Kttit fcss wild and savage than they. Hefe the p^ 

dieiv' the ctomountain, the tyger, the black andr igi^ite 

beir, the wild cat, the wolf, and other bea;tfs of pr^ 

* Prince't Chron. p. 99, 90* imd Wyitfi's hist. voL L p. 35r» ^68. 
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tfie moose and the cemwo ni3bed through her thkkf <- 
etSf tbe ati^ and the fidUsiw deer iMged her ouxltt* ^^ntT^ 
laim wd leaped oimr her phuna. The wild anUnals pe^t to?. 
hirhiog m her g«OYes» the feathered tribes perching ^""^ 
en her bougha, and the various species of fowk gov* 
erio^ her waters, werp too numercms to particularize 
in thepmoEit work. America hath her full prqpor* 
tion of animals. Of two hundred species, whii(^ is 
the whole minber wpposed to exist upcm the globed 
tiie onehatf ave abor^;]nal of America.* 

The surfitce of the eafth, destitute of cultivation, coitifiitiiiik 
WQS geoeiBl^ losded wi& rank and exuberant vege« 
tetHNu Hi^ien, for ages, by extensive fbfeals, fi^ 
tke purifyif^ influence of the sun, the air became- 
liwgnaafc m many plaees, putrid exhabtions rose 
die waiters and k>w grounds, engendering dis** 
»d death. By reason of the rail of timber, 
tmgs, jUKlfotiage, little grass was to be found, excq>t 
in the murahea^low sounds, and tracts partially clear* 
ed bgr tht aaiaves. However, the natural fruits and Fraiu and 
adbmtfag^of the country were many. On the shore {^^^^{^[^^ 
<tf tibe sea* on the banks of the rivers, by the brooks, 
and in the low grouncfo was an abundance of vines 
vulgmp^s. Th^wene.of various kinds. The grapes 
«e 4eseribed, bgr ^ discovesers^ as lying on the 
ffi^mk 90ik, on the plains, and sands, and as so hang* 
m§ over the slKxe of the sea, that the tides overfiow* 
tdtheou Th^ imegiaed^ that m the whole world 
faendnihefe wasnot ^Uke abundance^ Say they, 
^The wood&are not such as you find in Bohemia, 
Muscovia, of Hevcynia, barren and fruitless ; but 
the highest and reddest cedars in the world, better- 
ing t}wi> Qf the Azores, Indies, or Libanus : Pines, 
Cypress, Sassafras, the Lentisk bearing mastick, 
and many other of excellent smell."t ^ ^^^ south- 
em parts were both the black and white mulberry, 
^tmrais, crabs, mebns, musk mellons, cociunbers, 

* Jefler8on*tiiot€», p. 60, t Smith's hist, p, 2, 
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tioboeeo, corn^petse, bems,pi]iiikiii8,8qiMalies,pQta- 
toe$» andvariouskindsof esciUent roots inabundance** 
Acorns, walnuts^ cbcsnuts, groundimts, mM cher- 
ries, currants, strawberries, wfaortle berries, and odier 
wild fruits, almost innumerable, grew in all parts <tf 
the United States. The discoverers relate, that tfie 
sweet flavour of America met, and agreeably saint* 
ed them, even before her shores or high lands were 
presented to their view.f 

The country abounded with rich intervals, exten- 
sive and fertile plains, adapted to all the purposes of 
husbandry, but none knew how to improve them. It 
had the finest groves and timber m the worid, for 
building of every kind. It was interspersed with nu- 
merous rivers and lakes. Some of the latter were little 
inferior to the small seas of the old world, afibrding' 
the most extensive inland navigation.^ Its coasts 
were washed more thana thou^idmiks by the At- 
lantic ocean. Its riches, in skins and furs, weie 
scarcely equalled by those of any other part of the 
globe. It possessed all natural advantages for build- 
ing, trade, and navigation. But die Aborigines had 
made no infiprovements. They wne in total ignc^ 
lance of their advantages. Beyond the hc^ow trough; 
or canoe, burnt out with fire, and wrought widi sl^irp 
stones and shells, or made with the bark of birdl 
trees, with ribs, md pitched over with tar and tui^ 
pentine, they had made no advances in navigattoo* 
S^lhTw? The coimtry yielded mines of copper, and abounded 
tiv«8. in iron ores ; but they were so ignorant of arts and 
manu£ictures,that they were not the poasessorseven 
of a knife, nor of any instrument of iron* * 

* Smith's hitt. p. 23, 36, 27, and Bererly^t hitt« p. 134, 135. 

t Smith's hist. p. 2. Voyage of Amidas and Barioww 

i Tlie several western lakes, are said, upon an accurate calculation, 

to contain the following number of acres. 

Lake Superior . . 31,953,780. Bay Puan • - 1,316,000* 

Lake of the woods 1,333,800. Lake Huron - 5,009,920. 

Lake Rain . - - 165,200. ' Lake Sinclair - 895,000. 

Red Lake - - 551,000. Cake Erie - - 2,622,800. 

l^ake Michigan • 10,368,000. . Lake Ontario 3,390,00a 
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KcpiAiicroMiBtiioiTgiilar toimsiKirvilki^^ chap; 
gardens nor fields of incloaure, were to be found, in I* 
2} tbe vasi regions of thb northern con^fient« Nei- """"^ 
tfaer oxQDf cows, horses, sheep, nor any of the do^ 
ineadcated animals of the European nations, had 
been ever sera in them* During the many ages, 
whidi must have elapsed since the peopling <h North 
Amerioa, no active genius had appev^ amcmg 
its numerous nations, to teach and encourage arts, 
inchistry, a civil and comfartaUe nianner of living. 

The waters of America* are not less prolific than piabMd 
4ie lands. Its seas, lakes, and various rivers were^^wit. 
roplete with an uncommon vmety and plenty of ex- 
edkitt fish. The whale, grampus, sturgeon, cod, 
admon, sole, plaice, herring, shad, perch, pickerd, 
Ijieflpis, trout, and numerous other kinds of fish, 
flfiQfftedin its waters. Lobsters, crabs, shrimps, mus* 
cJcSy oyslers, dams, and other shell fidi ^nndied its 
sho^ amd sands. 

• An abnost incredUie number and variety of fowls 
eovered its waters. Aaixmg these were geese, ducks 
of various kinds, widgeons, teale, and o&rs suitable 
far the first td>le emerteinments. 

The oountiy was pecM^ed with numerous tribn, neteriptiaft 
or dans of Indians* They were generally tall, ^^^ ^ 
Mait, well sbqped men. There was not, indeed, in Th< 
die saathem, the same unifcmnity, in stature, as in " 
Ae BOt^iere tribes. The Wighcocomicoes, and oth* 
cmbofderiog on them, were small. The SasquesH^ 
hMiooks were uncommonly hurge. Smith saith, *^such 
gKat and well proportioned men are seldom ever 
aeen ; for they seemed like giante to the English." 
iive of their weraivancesy or kings, made him a 
visit Of the lai|^ of them he gives this descrip^ 
tioo. *^ The calf df whose leg was three quarters of 
a yard about, and all the rest of his limbs so an- 
niwaiibk to that proportion, that he seemed the 
goociOie^ man we ever beheld.''* The native in- 

• SvDtk'g Ust. p. 24. 
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habitaiit^ of the mountainB, m Nordk C^^ 
t gieantick stature.^ The Indians^ wbetber great, or 
siMu, hMe the best limbs, and a good praportioA. 
They ore utitversalLjr bom white^ but when grawrt , 
are ^ a copper brown* Their hair is strait, kmg^ 
and very black« They have black eyes^ a fine, vrhiid 
set of laeth, and toieraA>iy good foatural. Thdr iai^ 
ees and noses are generally broader, and less prsM* 
inent, than tbose of the English. Th^ hai« com-* 
mooly vtiy tfiin beards, or none ; notso much from 
mtture, as from a custom, which they have^ of biil- 
ling them out W the roots, when th^ first make ihd# 
appearance^ They are healthful, firm^ and vigorous } 
ConstHn. capsblc of uncommon fittigues ami hardships. Tfaey 
^^^ are full of agility : travel and run with uncomftibn 
ease and speed.f Their women are sti^ong and maa- 
culine i m6tt inured to exercise and labour thmidis 
men : consequently they are mcxre firm and caprt^ 
of hardship. They endure the pains ci diUd bew- 
mg wiihcmt a gro6m4 Sometimes^ soon afber laboqr, 
diey take their cMldren on their backs, and travel as 
before. 
Genius. With rcspcct to tht general character of th6 fw^ 
tives,diey were cgaick of apprehension, ingenious, and, 
in many instances, nothing could eitceed their coudt- 
t^y and friendship. Gravity and eloquenoe dhtiti* 
guished them in council, bravery and address in War. 
In general, they were not more easily provoked, th»i 
the £tiropeatis ; but when <tfice they had received 
an mjury it was never forgottttm In anger, tbejr 
were not, like the English, talkative and boisteroiid, 
but sullen and revengeftiL Nothing hideed, when 
they were exasperated, could exceed fiiar revengt 
and cruehy. Their person^ tsad pas^ve ^iflid^ 
was equal to their cruelty. They would defend 
themselves against an host of enemies, or be killed^ 
rather dian surrender even to tho8e,-who, they knew 

♦ Lawson's hist, of North Carolina, p. 82. 
t Hutch, vol. L p. 46i, ^ Ned's hist. N. E. vol. I. p, 45- 
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vooid give Ifaem good treatment. When in die chap. 
jiover (rf* their enemies, they were never known to beg ^ 
iv life ; on the contrary they court death.* Though """"^ 
they were gradually disjoint, or t»roken in pieces, 
llttHigh 6ayed or burnt alive, they neither groaned^ 
nor eKhibited any signsK>f timidity or sorrow.f They 
nevertheless had a keen sensibility : not only their 
women, but even their warriors, who wish to i^ypear 
au|>erior to human events, wept bitterly, for the loss 
qi childFen and relatives4 Treachery, indolence, 
inconstancy and improvidence, were also conspicu- 
d^ traits in their character.^ 

Their dress was various* In summer they were Dren. 
ipeoerally naked* except about the waist, which was 
Q0vered with a piece of leather, with grass or leaves* 
Jm winter they clothed themselves widi the skins of 
nild beasts, dirown about them like a mande. Some 
ch^iied themselves with mantles of feath^s, so cu^ 
rioudy wrought, with threads, that the feathiers only 
were disoemibk. These were both warm and beau- 
tifiaL Their sachems and chief men, on days d fes- 
tivity and show, clad themselves with large mandes 
qC deer skins, embroidered with white beads, ^^*^'*^*^ 
Of cof^per; or they were painted in various forms. 
Aa signs q[ royalty, they wore chains of fish bones 
about their necks, the skin of a wild cat, or some 
Q&er terrible creature on their arms, or about thdr 
Imiies* On the legs, hands, breasts, and faces of the 
WW^^n^ wore the figures of various living creatures^ 
wrioody wrought, with black spots, into the skia 
^pd flesh. They wore pendants of bracelets, chains 
4fM| copper in their ears ; bracelets on their arms^ 
apfjl chams oa their legs. The men wore pendants 

* JeSmoa*B notes, p« 108, 109. f Smith's hist. p. 38. 

▼' i Jefferson's notes, p. 109. 

$ SfetypftrtoTtliiis character might hare been illustrated by parti* 
pigtt esaiDplea, and they are omitted, only for the sake of brevity* 
T&ey may be foand in Smith's ancient history of Virginia, in Wood** 
Prospect of New-£ngland, in Colden's history of Canada, in Hub- 
bard's narratirey in Jefferson's notes on Virginia, and in •thejr writers 
<m the sohject. 

Vol. I. 3 
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6HAP. of copper, of living and dead animals in tlieir 
1 On their heads they wore the feathers and wmgs 

of fowls, with the rattles of snakes : and, somedmes 

the whole skin of a hawk, at of some strange fowl 
stuflfed, with the wings spread. Their fiices and 
shoulders were painted in various forms, and he was 
esteemed the bravest man, who could make the most 
monstrous and horriWe appearance.* 

Habita. The Indian houses, or wigwams, were at best, 

**^*^ but poKM- smoky cells. They were constructed, like 
arbours, of small young trees, bent and twisted la- 
gether, and so curiously covered with mats, or die 
bark of trees, duit they were tolerably warm imd dry. 
In the center was tiieir fire ; and sm opening at the 
top emhted the smoke. For the convemence ci 
wood and water, diey were commonly erected ift 
groves,, and near sohie river, brook, or Uving sprii^. 
When the wood failed) the owners changed their 
quarters. 

Utenaib. Their household ftimiture was m poor as their 
dwelling. They had neidier pot nor kettle ; iiei- 
dier chair nor stool, table nor napkin, but sat, ate, and 
lodged on die ground. Their beds were mats, c^ 
^ins, on which, in the cold seasons, diey lodged, 
vnth their feet always to the fire. Their hatchet was 
a stone somewhat in the form of the £ngtish hirtcli- 
et. Instead of an eye it had a nec^, round whioh a 
withe was fast?ened for a handle. Their Imives were 
sh^p shdls and die splinters of reeds. With these 
they scalped their enemies, flayed and disjointed 

V their game, cut dieir hair, trimmed tlieir £^thers, 

shaped dieir shoes, buskins and mantles. They 
tinted and dressed their com witli the shells of oys- 
ters and clams, or with a stone hoe, or with a stidc, 
broad and sharpened at one end. Betw^n their 
h^nds and knees the women readily spun an even 
tiiread or cord, of the bark of trees, of the Indian 
benp, or of the sinews of moose and deer. With this 

* Smith's hist p. 30. 38. 
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Ifai^ made their Imes and nets, for fiahiiig» and the chap. 
•trings (d their bows» Their nets were small, but ^- 
as formally wrought as tho«e of the Europeans. "~^ 
Their fish hooks were made of bones, bent, or oth- 
erwise f<Mrmed, much in the shape of the Eng^Ush 
fi^hook. 

Their food was course and simple. Till the Eu- Food. 
fopeans visited them, they had neither bread nor . 
MK. Th^ fed on the fle^ and entrails of moose, 
deer, bears, and all kinds of wild beasts and birds ; 
€Q fish, eels, and creeping things. They had good 
stomachs, and nothing came amiss. In the hunting 
and fowling seasons, they had venis(», moose, bu£ 
Woes, and fat bears : fioi, turkeys, geese, and the 
Vk£* In the summ^, they had green com, beans, 
pease and the various fruits which the country nat^ 
ttndly produced.^ In the winter they subsisted on 
com^ beans, fish, nuts, groundnuts^ and other escu- 
lent roots. 

Thdr only way of cooking flesh or fish, was by t>>okei7. 
loaatk^ them cm a stick, or broiling them on the 
coals. In ibiQ winter, they most commonly ate their 
eom pardied* Sometimes, after parching they 
fsoaded it into a kind dT coarse meat They turn- 
ed this Nuichicke ; which, saith Hutchinson, ^^ Is 
wdi enou^ translated Nocake." With a small 
poodi df this they would support themselves, for seve- 
ni dajTS, in their hunts and long marches, when des- 
litiite <rf other supplies. They had no set meals ; 
tet, like oQkx wUd creamres, ate when they wene 
In^gry. Sometimes th^ had li^le or nothipg for a 
d^r or two* But, when they had provision&i, diey 
ftaotcd; after &^ing they indulged themselves free- 
kr, and made up, at<»)e meal, aU tbey had lost be- 
fore. 

The various ^bes waged, with each ether^ fierce ^^ 
and ii^daoable wai^ They fou^^ not for landsnor 

* Pease and beans seem to have been natural productions of the 
country'. Ibid.p.28. See also Lawson's history of NortkCaro)ina,p.7S. 
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CHAP, riches; but for gkMy, women, and, principally, fcMr 
I revenge. Their personal valour was great; but 
• '■ they had little discipline. They had neither drum 
nor trumpet : their throats served them, on all occa- 
Aoas, where these were necessary. They had not 
only a surprising faculty of raising their voices, in 
wild and inarticulate sounds, but of making their 
words understood at a great distance. Singular was 
their address in ambushing, ensnaring, and surpris- 
ing their enemies. They commenced their battles 
in a sudden, furious manner, with the war hoop, €ft 
Indian yell, than which nothing could be more sav- 
age and terrible. Whenever they gained a victory, 
their route was marked with promiscuous carnage 
and destruction. The women and rojralties of a con- 
quered sachem, were esteemed the property, and re- 
served for the use of the sachem, who made the con- 
quest. The Indians, in general, scalped, cut oflF the 
beads, and mangled the dead bodies of their enemies. 

J'^^ When they made captives, they offered them no 
mal-treatment ; but would rather starve themselves, 
than suffer them to want. Whether they were to be 
kept alive, or to be tortured to death, they fed them 
as well as circumstances would permit : and, some- 
times, feasted them previous to the most merciless 
torments. No instance is to be found of their hav- 
ing offered the least violence to the chastity of their 
female captives. Notwithstanding, their wretched 
prisoners underwent severe punishments, at their, 
journey's end, before it was determined whether thqr 
sliould live or die : if it was determined that they 
should live, from that moment, they received tte 
kindest treatment ; but if the determination was 
otherwise, they died in torments, to satiate the cruel- 
ty and revenge of their captors.* 

^ Their arms were bows and arrows, a wooden 

sword, and a tomahawk. Their bows were con- 
structed in the common form. Their arrows were 

• Colden's vol. i. p. 9, 10. 
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nade of straight sticks, reeds, or stalks of elder, chap. 
lieaded witfi Ixxie, or a hard, flinty st(»e, SitsteBed <• 
with cords and glue.* They rarely missed their " 
nark, and their arrows did execution. Their toma- 
hawk was either a club with a knob at one end, a 
stone hatchet, or a stick with a piece of a deer's hc»ti 
fixed atone end, like a pickaxe. The southern In- 
diams used round targets made of bark.f The Mo- 
hawks covered themselves with the skin of the sea 
horse, for a defence against the arrows of their ene* 
mies.f 

The Indian men were indolent, and disdained to 
Ux>nr. They diverted themselves with hunting, DifenkM. 
idling, fowling, shooting at marks, leaping, dancing, 
aad this like exercises. At their d^ces, which were 
oommonly performed, round a great fire, they were 
painted and dressed' in the most firightfiil manner ; 
eqiecially, in their war-dances. In these they sang 
Aenr own, and their ancestors* heroic feats ; repre- 
senting the manner of their performance, and 
wrou^it themselves up to an inexpressible degree 
of m^tial rage and enthusiasm. 

They put all the labour upon their women. They ^^^^^ ^ 
builded ^ir houses, plantai, dressed and gadiered the women. 
IB their com. They gathered their wood, and bore it, 
on their shoulders to their wigwams. They bore home 
the venison, fish and fowl^or whatever game dieir hus- 
bands took in hunting or fishing. In journeying or 
Marching, they carried their chUdren and bore their 
bctfdens. Notwithstanding the churlishness and in- 
hnnamty of their haughty lords, they wrangled not 
with them, but were mild and obedient. They con- 
tested themselves, with their helpless condition, es- 
teeming it the woman*s portion. 

When a young Indian wished for conjugal connex- CourUhip 
ions, he presented the girl by whom he was enam- H^. "^*"** 
oured with bracelets, belts, and chains of wampum ; 

* They made g^Iue of deer's horns and sinews, which Smith says, 
ijrould not dissolve with cold water. Hist. Virginia, p. 31. 

t Smith's hist. Virg. p. 31- ;t Hutch, hist, vol. i. 464. 
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aad if ^ roceived them thqr lived togetber, for a 
time on trials enjc^rii^ the fru^of their love« If tb^ 
pleased each other^ they were joined in marriage ; 
but, if after a few weeks, they were not suited, the 
mmh leaving hia presents, quitted the girl and 
sought another mistress ; and she another kumbk 
9erv<mt. Thus they courted until two met, who 
were agreeable to each other. The accompanying 
of a smtor in this manner, detracted nothing from the 
hcMiour of the girl. Before marriage, the consent cf 
the sachem was obtained, and he, ^ways, joined the 
hands of the young pair in wedlock. 
OoM. Among tt^ £ve nations pdygamy was not custom- 

"'^ ary ;* but the Indians in gei^^^ kq»t many concu^- 
binesi and never thought uiey had too aiany wom- 
en.t They choae Uiem agreeably to faney, and 
put them away at pleasure. When a sachem giew 
weary of any of his women, he bestowed them on 
some of his favourites, or chief men. But the In- 
dians had cme wife, wiio was the governess of the 
fontly, and whom &ey generally kept durii^ 1^. 
In cases of adultery, the husband dther put away die 
guilty wife, or satisfied himself by the inflk^n of 
aome severe pimkhment. Husbands and wives, 
parents and children, lived in the same wigwam, with- 
out any ^uutments, and made no privacy of such ac- 
tions, as even the chaster animals keep from public 
view. 
Minner of The manner oi burial, and moimiing for the 
''^ ' dead, seem to have been nearfy the same, in all parts 
<£ the continent The most common way of burid 
was todig holes in th^ ground, with riiarpened stakes; 
ki the b^om of which sticks were laxl across, and 
the corpse, wrapped in skins and mats, was laid up- 
on them. The arms and treasures ci the dead, 
their utensils, paint, and ornaments, were put into the 
same holes with themselves, and a mount qf ear& 
was raised upon them all. In some parts of New- 

• Colden*8 hist. vol. i. p. 13. f Ncal's hist. N. E. vol i. p. 38. 
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Snghndy and anicmg the five natioiis, the ikad vMe chaf. 
buried in a sitting posture^ with their fiices towards ^' 
die east* Their women blacked dieir fittes, with " 
eoal and oil^ on these mournful occasions, and dor* 
ing the burial, the friends of the dead made the most 
doleful and hideous lamentaticms. Their mourning 
ocHitinued, night and morning for several days ; in 
which all the relatives bore a part. 

Some of the Indians had a custom, at certidn peri* ^^^ 
•ds, of collecting the hemes of their dead and of bury. ^^ 
ing them, in a sort of strata, or beds, one above 
another, under covers of stone and esurth, till they 
raised a hillock eight, ten, or twelve feet in altitude. 
Jeffiarson, in his d^cription of one of diese barrows, 
as kc terms th^em, s^s, ^^ It was of a spheroidical 
farm, of about forty feet diameter, at the base, 
and had been about twelve feet in altitude.'' Upon 
examination, he conjectured that it ccmlained a 
Aousand skeletons.* The bones la^ in such pro^ 
miscuous coaAiMon, as excited the idea, diat they 
were emptied firom sacks or baskets, and buried in 
that state c^ disorder. From the stateof the bones, 
m the several beds, it zf^pesreA that tbey were buried 
it liferent times. These iiqKMitories of bones are 
to be found dH over Vir^nia. 

The natives had a sort of money, called wampum* Money, 
ft -GODssted ci small beads, very curiously wrought 
out of shells, perforated in the centre so that they 
nig^ be strung on belts, in chains, and bracelets. 
lliese were of several sorts. The Indisms in New- 
Eariand made btad^, t4ue, and white wampum. Six 
«flhe wUte beads, and three of the black, or Uue 
wes, passed for a penny. The five nations make 
another sort which are of a purple colour. The white 
4U8 are wrought out of the inside of the great conchs; 
9Hd the purple, out of die inside of the muscle shell: 
~ are now woven, or strung in broad beks; 

• Noto« w Vlrj. p. 173, 175. 
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CHAP, and in dieir treaties, are given as a cnjrftniaticmof 

^- their speeches, and as the seals of friendship.* 
"Pipes and As.tobacco wa^ a natural production of the coun- 
tobMco. try, the natives were great smokers. Tobacco pouch-^ 
€8 hung at their backs, and pipes were their insepar- 
abte companions. These pipes were made of wood 
and stone. Some of them were wrought in a very 
curious manner, and on them were carved the fig- 
ures of birds and various living creatures. 
ReUgton. Xhe natives believed the existence of a God and 
a future state. They worshipped a great variety of 
deities ; such as the fire, water, thunder, and light- 
ning, and any thing, which they conceived to be su- 
perior to themselves, and capable of doing them an 
ii^ury. They even worshipped the horses, great guns, 
and muskets of the Eiu-q^eans, when they came first 
omong them. They believed that there was one ^ai« 
preme Gon, the Preserver and Lord of the universe. 
But they payed their principal devotion to the evil 
spirit, whom they called Hobbamocko. They seem 
to have conceived, that the supreme God, whom 
tiiey called Kichtan, was good^and that Hobbamocko 
was evil, and did them mischief ; and so, from fear, 
they worshipped him, to keep him in good humour. 
They did not appear to have any notions of a sabbath, 
or to regard one day more than another. In times 
of great distress^ on the account of famine, sickness, 
or fear of their enemies ; and at times of triumph 
and of the ingathering of their fruits, the whde 
country, men, women, and children, came together 
M^ner of to tlieir Solemnities. The manner of their devotion 
icTotion. ^^ ^^ g|jjg j^jj^ dance round great fires, kindled 

in their houses or fields ; sometimes, all shouting 
aloud together. They often continued these exer- 
cises incessantly, for four or five hours.! The 
Powhatans, in Virginia, and the Narraj^nset^, in 
Rhode-Island, appear to have been the most super- 
stitious of all the IiKlians, on the continent. Smith 

• Colden's liiit. vol. i. p.3,4, and 71. f Smith's hist. Virg. p. 35,3* 
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i3Cf f cag ti ta $ tfiat veBjAy three parts of the year, liK 
Vir^ia Indians obsmred times and seasons.^ Iq 
oreiy ti^nitcny of a Werowance there was a teia{3lft 
filled f^ tne images of their kings and of evil 
spri^ These temples weoe buHt art>our.wise, and 
Aearfy siz^ ieet in length. They urere esteemed 
so sacFed, that none biit kings and priests might 
eater them. The ^;od wham the In^^ms of New* 
Englmd called Hobbamocko, di^ Vii^nia Indians 
called (jSfJce. A common savage dm:st not pass 
one of his temples, even in boats, without solemnly 
castiiig pieces of copper, white beads, or poccMies 
lailo me river, £br (our be would be ofibnded, and 
H^menge tiieaffi*Ont. 

Seven priests minbtered in some of these temjdes. Priei^ 
Tbe cfaid^ priest was distinguished, from the other 
six, bf has extraordinaiy head-dress. This was 
made df twelve or sixteen smd^e skins, with the duns 
cf weasels and other vermin, the tails of which, 
meedng on the cnown of the head, formed a larae 
(Bssd. Sound this was gathered a crown of feamr 
ers. The skins hung down oyer hb nedc wad 
dhoHldeis, and almost covered his face. The priests 
acre ail painted in the most deformed manner whidi 
QQidd be devised ; and eveiy one held a rattle. The 
chief priest began their songs ; somedmes he broke 
OQt into mvbcations, with ^arts and strange pas- 
sions; and when he paused the rest would utter 
Aort groans.f 

b V ii^ia, the Indians had altars, or large stones AUm M 
(msdik^h they offered blood, deer's suet, and tnhacco, s«oriftoe«r 
These wiece' erected by their houses, in the woods 
md wilderness, where any thing extraordinary had 
happened : and they served them not only ^s altars, 
bit as the best records of their antiquities. In great 
stcRins, when the waters in the sea and rivers weoe 
fWf^ and tiunukuous, they threw copper, tobacco, 
and the iike cuticles into the waters, widb a kind of 

• SiAith'8 hist. Vitg. p. 29. t P- 3^* 
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CHAP, Infernal yell and invocation, to appease die incensed 
I* gods. They had also an annual sacrifice of nude 
' children. While the ceremony attending their 

dedication was performing, the women wqpt and 
cried -out in the highest transports of female tender- 
ness. They prepared mats, skins, moss, and other 
articles for the funerals of their children. Whether 
the children were all slain, or whether part of them 
were reserved for priests and conjurers, could not be 
determined. * So deluded were these unhappy men, as 
to believe that unless they made this barbarous sacri- 
fice, their Okee, and the other gods, would not suflfer 
diem to have either harvests, venison, turkeys, or fidi? 
but that they would make great destruction among 
them. 

The Narrhagansetts, as well as the southern In- 
dians,had their temples for devotion. These were shut 
against all but the powaws, unless at the times of 
their public solemnities. Then vast crowds flock- 
ed to them^ and offered theur best treasures ; skins, 
hatchets, and utensils of all kinds, in sacrifice to 
their god. The priests took all their offerings, and 
. cast tfiem into a great fire, in which they were 
burned to ashes. Many of the devout Indians 
dedicaited their children to the gods, to be educated 
• for powaws, or priests. 
OoTcta' The Indian government, in general, was absolute 
^^ monarchy. The will of the sachem was his law. 
The lives of his subjects were all in his power. 
But in all important affairs, he consulted his coun- 
sellors ; who, when they had given their opinions, 
referred the decision of every matter to him. What- 
ever his determinations were, they applauded his 
wisdom, and without hesitation carriol his orders 
into execution. In council, the deportment of the 
sachems was grave and majestic, even to admira- 
tion. The conduct of Aeir servahts was equally 
SS^*^ki^ respectful and submissive. The counsellors of tte 

* Smith's hist. p. 36. 
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sachem were ixytoiyy the fiK)6t wise and courageous chap. 
bat, generallj, the largest men, in bis dominion. ^- 

They were not only his counsellors, but the im. 

mediale guard of his person. The New- England 
Indians, termed these counsellors, the paniese. To 
keep up an order so honourable ^d important, as 
tiiese were esteemed among them, the most prom* 
ising boys were chosen, and with ^eat care trained 
up in the observation of peculiar ntes and customs. 
lliey were made to abstain from all curious meats, 
to drink the juice of bitter herbs ; weoe beaten with 
sticks <m their legs, and obliged to run through 
brambles and thorny bushes, to render th^m liardy, 
and more acceptable to Hobbamocko.^ Though 
die natives had no written laws, yet they had cus- 
toms, which, in some measure, obtained the force 
of law. According to tliese, an attempt upon the life 
of the sadiem, a gross act of disobedience, or insult 
ofeied to his person, and murder, were capital 
crimes. The punishment of the former of these, 
was scalping, disjointing, and flaying them alive ; p^niti, 
or binding and roasting them alive, on heaps of menM 
burning coals.t The punishment of the latter was 
kiKX^king the murderer on the head. Injustice was 
punished according to the number of times, in which 
the delinquent had been found guilty. For the first 
<>flknce, he was, in the most disgraceful and hu* 
miliating manner, reproached for his knaver} ; for 
the second, he was cudgelled on the naked body ; 
for the diird, besides a sound drubbuig, his nose 
was slit, that all for the future might know and 
avoid him. The sacliem was generally both the 
jud^ and die executioner.]: 

The ive nations were distinguished, by their gov» Gorem. 
emment, frcmi all the other Indians on the continenjt. SrelL^ 
This was entirely republican.^ The authority of 
their rulers was gained and supported, by the opin* 

• K«al's hilt. N. E. vol. i. p. 39, 40. f Smith't hist Virg. p. 3S* 
^ NeAl*8hi8t. N. £. p. 4i, 48, 
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CHAP. iSHi ifhkh tbe nation had x>f ihek nmdaan^ emmigei 
1 and integHQ^. Honour tad esteeti were their re* 
■"■ wal^ ; dbame md edntempt their ptsmshmentdu 
*rhey ^f^eit cbnfederate nathins^ jbifaed in a perpetual 
k^gue^ ih Which aU had equal authbrtty and iiiflaA 
ence. Theit* Uhk)n was so andent, that its origin 
iHs tinknowH. Lik^ the Rkmians^ they alwa^ 
^ftiiehgthened tb^WselveiS) by the adkniaston and iiiook*- 
Bateem of po^^iot^ ot* Other tiatlonis atnotig tiienu They itna^ioe 
^mtciTet. dietti*lve^, by nature, superior to the reat of mankind. 
I'hey teiughtiiy styled thfemddveb Ongue-hbnwe^ men 
Srurpa^sin^ all otheiis. Ykx time immemoriaii th^ 
havb been the tetror of all the otheir Indfaftia oi 
NiMth Amenta. Since the settlement of New- 
England^ if a single Mohawk was discovered in tfai^ 
t^iintiy, the other Ihdians^ from hiH to hiU, raised 
tfie cry, A Moltawk ! A Mdhawk ! Whatever dfe- 
birity there was in numbers^ tiiey fled, without Ae 
least resistance* Sbmet&tties when they fled to the 
£nglish houses for protection, the MohaWks entensd 
wirfi them, aiid knocked .them on the head» in tha^ 
J^ejtehcfc of the fomiiy> But they did no it)jui|r 
to the christians ; and, if the dobrs Ivete ahu^ thef 
ftcyer itiade a forcibte entry* 
jidkii eio- The Irtdians, hbt 6tAj dF the five natk»a^ but 
iP»«a««- feeneirtAly, Were ilinttdh given t6 ^peedi-making» 
With them, war and ^i^^titt were Ae foundatioM 
of an consequence. To these acc^irementa, there- 
fore, the While ifoi*ce of their genius WaS iJlireGted* 
In council, tfifeir opinions wete |^ven in het ^peeehest 
faild to persons whoMft Ihey respected, at meethig iuk| 
bartihg, they ikldressed their txmipiim)ents in forma) 
harangues. The Indians of the five ftattoi^ used a^ 
U(bkds ; but thought it laughable indeed, fDT men to 
slilut lA^ mouths, !^t tb^ tnig^t sp^dL, 

The IMSan Isfnguage was replete wkh c^uttimds 
sUdit^hg aspliititScms^ whkh raidered it peculiar^ 
^Id and sonorous. Their speeclies, like those of 

♦ ^Cotdeh^ Kist. ttfl. 1. p. X % Sy 
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th^ olii lcm nations^ abounded with metaphofB, and chap. 



of them, perhafls, are equal to any recorded irt ^ 

aMdrat or modem history.^ Tfaeirmanner of speaks 

mff WW with uneoimnon animation and vehemence* 
Great was the de&reace which tfiej observed inpefereaek 
Adr conversatio*, one with another, and in th'eu- JI^^^So^ 
piMkr speedies; especklly m their treaties between 
aaifaina In tte former they were pleased with sal* 
Mn of wit and humour, but in a public treaty, any 
Maf; of <his nature gave disgustf^ and left the lm« 
pieasion i^ a light and inconsiderate mind. 

The Indians hate been represented by some wri^ Finttretf- 
tm, OS the most sordid and contemptible part of the g^KiL^ 
hmnan species ; ^as the very ruins and dref^ of 
mankind. However, hi justice to their character, it 
ought to be observed., that on the first arrival of the 
£i%tish, both in Virginaa and New*£i^;iaiid, th^ 
traced them with great kindness. In Virginia, 
th^ caftried them on shore upon their backs, that 
dn^ ini^ net wet themsdves in wading from their 
boals; they washed their clothes and even their 
feet; and feuited them in the best manner of which 
they were capable. The writersof those times say« 
^A nore kkid and loving people camiot be«"t 
la New-England, they made them wekome to their 
edatea, fa^ good treatment and the best provbiom 
Iktf ooQld fmnish. They taught them how to 
phnlt ^md 'dukivate the Indian com: mid, when 
any cf them were lost in the wo9ds, and odierwise 
nMiat have .perished, they fed. and conducted them 
Siidy to their quarters^ Faithless as they have 
tedi lepreaented, Massasoiciti and his snocessmsi 
htft^cmi, finOi whh the English, for nearly half a * 
txMocy.^ The five mtions have maintained their 
onfedetatiiOA, wil^ each trther, invixriate^ for tinK tm-, 
BM a utiial . They f rawrt^tin cd, wkh the utmost ipunc- 
tmihj, their treaties Ivith the Dutch of New- York 

* Witness the speech of Logan, published by Jefferson, tnd the 
tpeech of Garangola, published by Golden. Vol. i. p. 70, 73. 
t Smithes Hi^. Virg. p. 3, 4. i Hutch. Vol i, p. 468. 
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dnw. and Albany, from their commencement, till the 
1- * English became masters of the province, and the 
— "*~ Dutch government ceased. With equal punctuality, 
did they afterwards keep them, with the English, un- 
til the late memorable revolution. 

The little progress which they ^ had made in arts 
imd civilization, appears not to have been owing so 
much to want of genius, as to a combination oi^ha 
circumstances. When their children have been put 
to Engliidi schools, they have appeared no less active, 
witty, and apt to learn, than the English boys. In 
Avriting they have often excelled them. 
Numbers of With rcspcct to the number of the natives, when 
^^iJ^ the . Europeans commenced an acquaintance with 
them, it is impossible to give an accurate account 
Some of the accounts published have been rather ro- 
mantic than judicious and accurate. Doctor Mather 
represents, and from him Mr. Neal, that there were 
millions of them. Indeed they represent the Mc 
hawks as having destroyed more than two millions, at 
the westward, between New-England and the Missi- 
sippi.* But it is not probable, that there was 
one quarter of that number, in all that part of the 
country, east of said river. In the wild manner in 
which the natives lived, principally, by hunting, fish- 
ing, and the natural productions of the earth, a large 
tfact was necessary for the support of a small number 
of inhabitants. Their settlements could not be thick 
and populous. 
j5astofthe From the several lists of their numbers, made by 
Missisippi. Croghan, Bonquet, Hutchins, and Dodge, in 1759, 
1764, 1768, and 1779, it appears, that the wholf | 
number, at that time, discovered within the limits, | 
and west and north of the United States, amounted 
only to about eighty thousands. Full haJf this num- 
ber inhabit within the boundaries of the United States. 
inth Unit- Their numbers when the Europeans commenced 
«5^&t^' their settlements arc much more uncertain. Thpre 

* Magnalift an4 ,Neal's history of New England. 
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►, however, some data by which we may, perhaps,, chap. 
fonn a tolerable estimate. In Virginia they were, in ^ 
part, numbered at an early period* In New Eng- ' 
land, the Cardinas, and some other parts of the coun- 
try at certain periods, calculations were made of the 
number of their warriors. These will reflect light on 
the subject. According to captain Smith's account ' 
rf Virginia, the country from the sea coast to the 
mountains, was inhabited by forty-three different 
tribes of Indians.^ Thirty of these tribes spread 
over a tract of country, south of the Patowmac, be- 
tween the ialls of the rivers and the sea coast, con- 
taining about eight thousand square miles. These 
were united in a grand confederacy under Powhatan, 
the great werowance or sachem of the country. The 
same author informs us that within sixty miles of 
Jamestown, were five thousand people, and fifteen 
hundred warriors.t The whole number of inhabi* Tkeir po^ 
tants between the sea coast and the falls seems to have ^*f!!?V *^ 
been about eight thousand, and the number of war- 
riors about two thousand and four hundred. The pro- 
portion of warriors, to the whole number of inhabi-* 
twits, was as three to ten. The Powhatan confeder- 
acy consisted of eight thousand inhabitants ; about 
one to every square mile. This is about the twenti- 
eth part of the population of Virginia, in the same ex- 
tent of territory, about the fiftieth part of the popu- 
lation of Connecticut, and a hundreth part of that of 
the British islands. On supposition that the popu- 
lation of the natives had been equal to one in every 
3|uare mile throughout the whole territory of the 
nited States, their numbers would have amounted 
i» a million ot people. But, that they were every 
where thus populous is not probable. Their princi- 
pal settlements were evidently on the sea coasts, riv- 
ers, lakes, and tracts peculiarly adapted to hunting,^ 
fishbg, and their wild manner of living. In many 
parts of the country there were few or no settlements. 

* Soitb's bist. Virginia, p. 23, 24, 2S. f Hist, of Virginia, p :^9. 
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Probablfy their population fiu* back in die countiy ' { 
was not very different from what it is at present. 
Their diminution by strong drink, or any other sup- 
posable cause, m the unsettled pans of it, smce lim . 
arrival of the Europeans, has not, perhaps greatly 
exceeded the accessions made to them, by those who 
hsLve removed, or been driven back, from the sea 
coasts and various parts now settled by the Ameri- 
cans. ■ 
w^nt ABowing their population in the New England ' 
the time of States, and a hundred miles back ft^m the sea coast i 
•****®™^*' into the country in all the others, to have been equal 
to that in Virginia, their numbers would nav« 
amounted to a hundred and twenty three thousand. 
In the New.£ngland states are about forty-nine ' 
thousand squsu^ miles. The states south of them 
willmeasure,on a straight line,upon the 8ea€oast,about 
seven hundred and forty miles. If we reckon them 
to extend back into the country a hundred miles, we 
shall make seventy four thousand square miles. 
These numb^^ added to each other will make the 
number meiHioned. If we estimate them by the 
number of their waniors and some other circunostan- 
ces of which we have tolerable information, their 
numbers will not appear veiy different from the above 
statement. 

In Virginia, beside the Powhatan confederacy, 
there were two others; the oonfederacy of the 
Mannahoacks, and that of the M onacans. These two 
confederacies were united in one grand combination 
against the Powhat^is. Against these they main- 
tamed implacable and perpetual wars. This confed- ^ 
efacy consisted of thirteen tribes ; eight under the 
Mannahoacks, and five under the Monacans. Though 
this confederacy consisted of a less number of 
tribes, than that of the Powhatans, yet it seems they 
^ . were nearly equal in numbers and power. £xdu- 
liVirginift. gj^^ of thesc there were the Nottoways, Meherricksi, 
the Tuteloes and some other clans. Counting them, 
all to be equal in number to the Powhatans, the Vir- 
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fpm bfUaos may be estimated at sixteen thousands, ch af. 

The Indians in the Carolinas and Georgia were ^ 
more mimerous than in Vii^ia. In 1768, the """"" 
number of Indians in North Carolina, was fouriaNortk 
thousand seven hundred. The Tuacaroras only, ^^•'^'"^ 
amounted to three thousands. Among these were 
twelve hundred gun men. -Two fifths of all diese 
Indians were accounted to be warriors or gun men.^ 

In South Cardina the Indians were very numer- b 80111& 
ous. In 1715, die warriors who rose against the^'*'**'*^ 
cdoay were estimated at nearly seven thousands.t 
As late as 1671, the Cherokees only were estimated 
at six thousand bow men4 Besides these there 
were several other powerful tribes ; as the Corees, 
Stonoes, Westoes, Serannas, Yamosees, Cataw*- 
baws,andCongarees. All these tribes, according to the 
accounts given of them, cdUld not be less numerous 
than the Cherokees. The number of Indians in this 
colony, at the time of setdement, probably was not less 
dttn thirty five or six thousands. If all the other In* 
dians were equal in numbers to the Cherokees, there 
would have been twelve thousand warriors. On an 
average we may not reckon more than one warrior 
to three inhabitants. This is a medium between the 
estimates which have been made. 

The number of Indians in Georgia, perhaps was inGMrgu* 
not very di&rent from what it is at present* Great 
accessions were made to their numbers by the Yam- 
osees and other Indians driven from Carolina. In 
1?32, the Creeks only amounted to about twenty 
five ^usand souls.} Besides these there are th^ 
Chicka8aws,the Chacktaws, Alibamous, and Natchez. 
r*fCalphin in his history of numbers,in 1768,makesthem. 

• Lawson*8 history of North Carolina, p. 235. 
f Hist. S. Carolina, vol. i. p. 201—223. % Ibid. p. 29r. 

f Hist. S. Car. vol. ii. p, 20. These were always considered as in 
Sdoth Carolina, until after the year 1761. The treaty of peace between 
tfie Cherokees and the English was made by the govemour of South 
Cavolbia, and his council in 1761. 1 shall therefore speak of then, 
SB other historians hare done, as being in South Carolina, until the 
ptocUunation of George III. in 1763, in consequence ef which they 
are within the limits of Georgia. 

Vol. I. 5 
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ten thousand two hundred and fi%. This seems tm 
have been the number of their warriors. Morse in 
his Geography reckons them at ten thousrad four 
hundred and seventy six fighting men, and at thirty 
cme thousand one hundred and twoity eight soids* 
Some small clans are not in his reckoning. The 
Indians in Georgia, at the time, when the English 
settlements commenced, were not less than thirty 
four or five thousands. Thus there appears to have 
il^r^th"* been about ninety thousand Indians m that tract of 
ofPotow- country lying upon and south of the Potowmac* 

In the countiy north of the falls of Potowmac to 
the Kittatinney mountains,including the states of Del- 
aware, and Pennsylvania, and that part of New-YOTk 
below the highlands, the Indians were much less nu« 
tract '**^'"^^^' I" ^ pamphlet entitled " A Description of 
bStw^D New-Albion," thirty kings are mentioned as living 
K^wSi- within these limits. Particular mention is made of 
guod- ten tribes and of their number of men extending alof^ 
, the sea coast and rivers two hundred miles. . Their 
whole number amounted only to about nine hundred 
men. The two Rariton kings are distinguished from 
these, and are said, to have twelve hundred. The 
Susquehanna Indians, whoi captain Smith discov* 
ered them, about forty years before, consisted of six 
^ hundred men ; but at this period were reduced to 
about one hundred. They and the Indians in allU 
ance with them amounted only to two hundred and 
fifty. The largest number of warriors mentioned by 
any author, in this ti^ct, is two thousand. It is not 
therefore probable that the whole number of natives 
within this territory exceeded eight or ten thou* 
sands.^ The five nations had, for a long time, terri- 
bly harrassed and depopulated this part of the coun- 
try. These, with the other nations north of this ter- 
ritory, within the limits of the state of New-Yoik, 
probably, amotmted to ten thousands more. 

* Maryland was oriffinally of Virginia, and the Indians inhabiting 
in that territory are included in Virginia, or the tract under the de-^ 
scription of New- Albion. 
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fti Connecticut the Pequots and Mohegans had a chap. 
thousand wanrors. About the year 1670, the In- ^' 
dian warriors, widiin the limits of Windsor, were j^^^^^^ 
es&nated at two thousufids* Besides these there ieut 
wepe odier large bodies of Indians in the colony. 
Tbeir numbers cannot be estimated at less than ten 
or twelve diousands* 

The Narragansetts, in Rhode- Island, were a nu* in Rhode 
merous tribe. About the time, that the English set- **'*°**' 
tied at Plymouth, their fighting men were computed 
at five thousands.* This account was doubtless ex* 
aggerated. From a more perfea knovtdedge of their 
territory and numbers afterwards, it appeared im- 
probaUe that their numbers were ever so great. In 
1675, when the English had obtained a more accu- 
rate knowledge of them they were estimated at two 
llumsand warriors. About one half of this number h^d 
ire arms*! The Wampanoags, a considerable tribe, 
were pardy within the limits. of Rhode-Island. The 
number of Indians therefore originally within the 
limits of this state could not have been less than 
«^ thousands. 

The Indians in the Massachusetts had l)een ex- in Mma* 
eeedingly wasted both by sickness and war ; yet, in ^^^^^ 
some parts of it, they were considerably numerous. 
it sqmears by governour Hinkley's account, in 1685, 
dmt there were more dian four thousand Indians 
within the limits of the county of Plymouth. Ex- 
dusive of these, there were many other tribes and 
sachemdoms, within the limits of Massachusetts. It 
» probable that the whole number was ten or twelve 
thousands. 

The New-Hampshire Indians had been gready in New- 
diminished not only in wars with the Massachusett *'""p*''**^ 
and other Indians, but by civil wars amcmg them- 
sdv^. Probably their numbers did not exceed four 
dimisands. These computations make the whole Total 
number within the limits of the United States ahun- •v«»^- 

* Prince's Chron. p. 116. f Hnbbard's NarrftUve* p. 126. 
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dred artd forty six thousands. Accotintir^oitelliipd 
to be boU' men, there were nearly fifty thousand war- 
riors ; twelve thousands in New- England, and neai^ 
thirty eight in the middle and southern states. Sup» 
posing their original numbers were doable to this, of 
which there is no probability, from the most accu- 
rate accounts given of them, they were indeed smaili 
in comparison with the exaggerated aooounts which 
some have published. 
AeMons of A Combination of circumstances prevented 
^J^Jj^ their population. The poverty of their living was 
extreme. To bread, butter, cheese; and everything 
of the milky kind, they were entire strangers. They 
drank nothing more nutritious than the waters whidi 
flowed in the brook, or spouted frcwn the spring. 
Not only in their parties of hundng and war, but 
even at home, they often lived upon the gleanings of 
tfie forest. At times they experienced ratnine som^ 
parts of the year. This enfeebled and rendered them 
less productive. A few fat pastures will produce 
more catde, than a whole country of fc»«sts will of 
bears and buffiiloes. The extreme hardships erf' the Iiw 
dian women, their long and hungry marches and jour* 
nies, rendered the bearing and nursing erf chiidres 
extremely inconvenient. The furious and perpetual 
wars of the natives among themselves also coittinii. 
Of their ally lessened their numbere. After the arrivid oi th^ 
diminauoB, Europeans, it was, in many instances, their wicked 
policy, to promote these wars, for their own advan* 
tage. They have been also exceedingly wasted in 
their wars with the colonies. The driving of theia 
back from the sea coasts, and the great ^minutioa 
of wild game, of ail sorts, smce the setdement of 
the country, has increased the poverty and wretched- 
ness of their living, which has been a still fiirther 
check upon their population. Above all, they are 
supposed to have been wasted, by the introductioii 
of strong liquors among them. From an union of 
all these causes, they have been constantly diminish, 
ing, from the first settlement rf the country to the 
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present period. Of die numerous nations wiuch 
spread the islands and sea coasts very few have now 
m\ existence. Of the most of them there is not a 
▼estige. 

Some notices of the geographical dtuation of the 
Indiim nations may render the present hi^ory more 
' perspicuous and agreeable. 

The Powhatans were situated on James river about ceoKnyk- 
Henrico. The river was originally called Powhatan, Sl*"'^ 
from the ^leat Werowance of tl^ country and his 
Indians. The seat of his hereditary dominions was 
ta the river about a mile below the &lls. It wason 
lui emiiiaice upon the north side of the river facing 
two pleasant islands. From its extremely agreeable 
situation, the English seem to have called it None* inVbrgiiii. 
such. He had another seat at Werowocomica 
Ttiis was on the north side of York river in the coun- 
ter of Glocester, nearly opposite to the mouth df 
Queen's creek, ^bout twenty-five miles below the 
fork of the river. 

Powh^an was a tall, well proporticmed man. His 
oon^tution was exceedingly strong and hardy. His 
countenance was grave and sour, and he possessed 
«eat natural art and cunning. A guard of forty or 
fifty of the tallest men, which could be found among 
his warriors, constantly attended his savage majesQr. 
A r^ular sentry was kept every night on the four 
ipitiorters of his house. He kept as many women as 
ne {leased. Hb concubines were about as numer- 
ous as his guards. When he slept one of his women 
always sat at his bead and another at his feet. When 
be sat he had one at his r'^ht hand and another at his 
IdL When he dined or supped, one brought him 
water to wa^ his hands, and another waited, with a 
bunch of feathers, to wipe them. At times of show 
be clodied himself with a robe of skins as large as 
an Irish mantle, seated himself on a bed of mats, with ^ 
a pillow of leather embroidered with pearl and white 
beads. Besides the two women on his right and 
left, twenty others were ranged on each side the roy- 
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al house.* Powhatan, Arrowwhattoc, Appamattoe^ 
Pamunkey, Youghtanund, and Mattapoment were 
territories which descended to him from his ances^ 
tors. The other parts of his dommion were g^ed by 
ccmquest. He was so jealous of the English, and 
had so little pleasure in their neighbourhood, that soixi 
after their settlement at James town, he removed to 
Orapakes, in the desert between Chickahominy and 
Youghtanund. He also increased his guard to two 
hundred men. 

Tlw Maimahoacks, with two other tribes in their 
confederacy, were settled between Rappahanoc and 
York rivers, in the counties of Spotsylvania and 
Orange. The other tribes in that confederacjc 
^read over the counties of Faquier, Culpepper, and 
Orange, between Potowmac and Rappahanoc. 

The Monocans were settled above the falls be- 
tween York and James rivers ; and their confeder* 
at€s were principally in the territories of Fluvanna^ 
Bedford, IBuckingham, and Cumberland. 
.&Kortk In North Carolina, Lawson mentions thirteen 
^ tribes, but scarcely any of them are worthy of notice 

except the Tuscaroras. These were settled on Roa- 
noke river, in Bertie and some other counties in the 
districts of Edenton and Halifax. The next tribe 
to the Tuscaroras, in number, was the Waccons, but 
these did not exceed a hundred and twenty fighting 
men. The other tribes, or clans had not more than 
fifty and some not more than thirty gun men. The 
Machapun^ Indians were settled near the lake of 
that name, m Hyde county. The Meherrins were 
settled on Meherrin river, the Chawans, on Bennet'$ 
creek, in Chowan county. The Pasquotank Indians 
were settled on Pasquotank river, in the county of 
that name. The Poteskeits were on the north river 
in Currituck county. The H^tteras Indians were 
seated on the banks of Cape Hatteras. In the year 
1700 these Indians gave information that among 

* JLawson's history of^ortK C<roUna,p. 234^ 235. 
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^ir ancestors were, white people who could read. 
*jk ^ account probably was true, as many of those 
IndK^s had grey eyes, by which they were disdn- 
gnished from sdl other In^ans on the continent. 
They valued themselves extremely on their affinity to 
Ae English, and were ready to do them every kind 
affice.^ Hence arises a probable conjecture that Sir 
Walter Raleigh's peo|de, who were lost in Virginia, 
removed to the Cape and mingled with these In£ans* 
The Neus and the Pamptico Indians were set- 
ded, tho^formcr on the river Neus and the latter on 
Pimiptico sound. There were also the Jaupims settled 
on Jaupim river. Lawson represents that besides these 
original tribes there were five others consisting in die 
whole of nearly a thousand Indians, who had lately 
removed into the colony. Among these were the 
Saponas, settled on a creek of that name, in Nash 
county ; the Keiauwees on the north fork of the Sa- 
vannah ; the Shoccories, on Shocco creek, in Warren 
county ; and the Occonechos on Occonechee creek^ 
near the town of Halifax. Of all these tribes there 
are now remaining in North Carolina sixty Indians 
only. These are the remains of the Tuscaroras, on 
the Roanoke in Bertie county. For many years they 
have been under legislative protection, f 

In South Carolina were eight very considerable in BmA 
tribes. The Stonoes and Westoes, the Serrannas, <^«^»* 
Cherokees, Catawbaws, Corees, Yamosees, and Con- 
garees. But at this period it is impossible, with cer- 
taintv, to determine the geographical situation of the 
most of them. The Stonoes probably were settled 
on the Stono. The Westoes were a formidable tribe 
and peculiarly inimical to the English. They seem 
to have been in the vicinity of Charleston, and be- 

rvery early to give the Carolinians much trouble, 
their distress, providence interposed and gave 
4cm relief. About the year sixteen hundred an* 

• Lawton, p. 62. 
t Letter •€ tlie Hon. Benjwmn U^wkins member ftf Confn*c»^ 
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€HAB. seventy die Serannas made war upon them, and it 
^' ^ was managed wkh such implacable animosity and de- 
'*'"''*"' stniction, as terminated in the almost total extirpa-. 
tion of both nations. The Catawbaws were on Cata w- 
baw river, a litde south of die boundary tine, b^twe^ 
Northand South Carolina. TheCherokees originalfy- 
inhabited oa far down as the Eutaw springs, bur they 
have been driven between one and two hundred miles 
to the westward. Their present situation is in about 
ten degrees west longitude from Philadelphia, and in 
about thirty four degrees aAd forty minutes of nortfi 
latitude.* The Congarees seem to have been seat- 
ed on the river of that name. The Yamosees weie 
soudi of Charleston not far north of Savannah. 
^Geor- jfi Greorgia were the upper and lower Creeks, the 
Chickasaws, Chacktaws, Natdiez, and Alibanions. 
The Muscogee, or Creek Indians are seated about 
mid way, between Savannah and the Missisippi. 
Their principal towns lie in thirty two degrees 
of north latitude, and eleven degrees and twen- 
ty minutes west longitude from Philadelphia. Their 
- country is hilly but not. mountainous. The soil is 
in a high de^^-ee fruitful. The country abounds in 
creeks and nvulets, whence the inhabitants derived 
their name. They consist of three divisions, the up- 
per and lower Creeks, and Ae Seminolas. The two 
former are nearly in the centre between the north and 
south line of the state. The Seminolas are seated 
south easterly from them, on the Appalachicola and 
Flint rivers. Their country is flat, well watered, md 
fertile. 

The Chacktaws inhabit a fine extensive tract of 
country, between the Missisippi and Alabama rivers. 
Their country is hilly, interspersed with large fertile 
plains. These from the shape of their heads, are 
sometimes called flat heads. This peculiar shape is 
not natural b^t artificial. As soon as the male chil* 

• By a late divisional line between South Carolina and Georrta. 
their country now falls within the limits of Geor^ 
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Sdm am bonn the nitfse pitnrides a wooden ane^the 
top of wfaiefa u lude in the £Drm of a brick. In 
this the child is laid on its back, with its head in 
Ibe opfper part. In this it is gentijr compressed, by 
m baf of sand <xi i^ forehead, until, from the tem- 
ples upward, Ae head receives a form resembling 
dwtofabrick.^ 

The Cluckasaws are settkd on the head branches 
of the Tombeckbe, Mobile, and Yasioo rivers, in the 
moFdi west extremity of the sfote. Tbek central town 
ia in btitode timty four degrees and twenty three 
aunutes, and fourteen degrees thirty minutes west 
longitude* 

The AK)amous are seated on the AKbama river, 
partly between the Greeks and Chacktaws. 

The Natchea are near the banks of the Missisif^ 
an the south western extremrty. Charlevoix rep. 
resents this to hava been a great nation, once able 
' t0 raise four thousand warriors. When he visited 
llieni in 1721, he says they were not able to send 
•wo thousand fighting men into the field. f In 1764, 
Sompiet estimates them at no more than one hundred 
and fifty. Charlevoix represents their coimtry as 
aaoat fertile and pleasant. He recommends it, as the 
best adapied of any place for the capital of Louisia- 
mtu% at intimates, tharthese Indians Were afraid of 
tbeur French neighbours, and that the haughtiness 
md craehy of their chiefis, made them scatter and 
remove as §ar from thea^ as they possibly could. 
When the chief died, all his guard must die also, 
and go with him to the world of spirits. 'Numbers 
of i^bnts were sacrificed on the occasion, their little 
owpses thrown on the ground and trodden to pieces, 
w^e, in a hcmible procession, the Indians carried 
Aeir dead chief to their temple. Sometimes the 
deatk of gm of these chiefs would occasion the death 
of a hmidred other persons. So infatuated were this 

*Bartram'8TraveU,p.5ir. fCharkyoix's Letters, yaLii.p.3«0. tp>2^3. 
Vd. I. 6 
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people, that they thought it an honour to be put to 
death, that they migfat accompany their sachem to his 
paradise*^ 

Between The Indiuis inhabiting the tract of country nwth 
^^d^'^it. of Virginia, between that said New-England, and as 
BsgiMui. far norSi as theKittatinney mountains, seem to have 
called themselves by the general name of Lenopi. 
Charlevoix calls them Loups, in our langu^ weaves* 
The English commonly called them Delawares. 
They consisted of five general divisions. The Chi- 
hohocki, Wenami, Muni^, Wabinga, or Mohick^ 
anderIndians,andtheMohicc(ms,orMahi»ttans» The 
Chihohockies inhabited on the west of Delawaie, 
which they called Chihohocki. The Wanamies in- 
habited the countiy of NewJersey, from the Rariton 
to the sea. The Munsies dwelt on the upper streams 
of the Delaware, from the Kittatinney mountains 
down to the western branch of the Delaware. The 
Mohickanders, or Mahikanders, sometimes called 
river Indians, inhabited cm Hudson's river betweeo 
Albany and New Yorfc,t and between Hudscm's riv- 
er and the west branch of Delaware. On the south 
they bordered on the Rariton and Mahattan Indians. 
The Mohiccons, Mahattans, or Manhantans occupied 
York and Staten islands. Their chief seat was on 
York island, which was originally called Manhattans. 
This division of the Lenopies were closely connect^* 
ed with the Shawanese. This tribe was seated on 
the Susquehanna and spr^ over the country west- 
ward as far as the Allegany mountains. After the 
settlement of those parts, by the Dutch and English, 
most of those clans gradually moved off to the north- 
ward and westward. The Mohickanders removed 
into Canada, and some of them settled with the Ab- 
enaquies at St. Francis. Others of them appear to 
have setded at Scahkook, with the Indians driven 
from New- England. Some of the Mohiccons seem 
to have removed to the east branch of the Susque- 

• CharlL. p. 258, 361, 362, 263, 264. f Colden*t hiit. toI. i. p. 26a 
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hanna. Hie Munsies settled at Dbdiago and other craip. 
Tillages up the north branch of the ssune riven Part '* 
of the Delaware Indians are settled at tfie same pbc- ^ 

es. Another part of them inhabit between Ohio and 
lake Erie, and the branches of Sever creek, Cayatio- 
ga, and Muskingum. 

The numerous Indian nations of New-England in tii« 
were distinguished by general names and divisions, fl^^^^ 
The eastern Indians were known by the general name 
of Tarrenteens. These had their residence on Ken- 
ebeck and Ae other rivers in the province of Main, 
and the adjacent, eastern country. The subdivisicHis 
and names, which took rise from the several rivers 
and places of their residence, as the Penobscot, Am- 
orpcc^gin, Norrklgewock, Sauco, and St. John's In- 
dians, were not kpown till many years after the com* 
mencement of the English settlements. 

The northern Indians, including those of New- 
H^mp^re and Massachusetts, were termed Abergin* 
ians. Of these there were numerous subdivisions. 

In New-Hampshire were the Newichewannocks, foyew- 
xwi the principal branch of Piscataqua river. On Mer- Hampdiiw^ 
rimack river inhabited the Wainooset, Patucket, 
Amoskeag, and Penicook Indians. At Newbury fails 
was a noted dan. The Indian setdements extended 
from the mouth of the river netffly fifty miles up in- 
to the country. Indeed, it is not improbable that 
Aere were some scattering settlements as &r up as 
the very head of the riven 

In Massachusetts, there was, near the mouth of J« Mmji^ 
Chnies river, a general rendezvous of Indians. The '"**^ 
original name of this river was Massachusett. From 
this the Indians and the country upon it derived their 
name. Massachusetts moOnt, in the town of Dw* 
diester, was the seat of the great Massachusett sa- 
chem. His f sachemdom spread not only over the^ 
whole circle which forms the harbour of Boston and \ 
Charlestown, round Maiden, Chelsea, Nantarftet, 
Hingham, We)rmouth, Braintree, and Dorchester ; 
but over Milton, Stoughton, and various other plac« 




e9| on md about Chtrka river. At Ag^tmm, i 
the English named Ipswich, was aiMlier 
and tiibe of oonsideiwle nole. At Naumkeag audi 
Saugus, comprehending die towns of Satem, Miu'bde* 
head) aiid Lynn, was another division. 

The Nipnets were an mland tribe, seated on ser^r 
eral large ponds and small rivers in Oxford and the 
adjacent towns. Oi^ibrd was their chSef seat* 

\V ithin the old odony of Plymouth were throe 
principal sachemdoms. One comprehended the ter^ 
ritory from £ell river^ in Plymouth, to the south 
ahore of the cape, andfrom Wood's hole on the wrati 
to the eastern part of Barnstable. ' Within this were 
several petty sachems and divisions, of which Masb» 
pee was the clm£ On die Eastern part of the cape^ 
fiom Nobscusset, now Yarmoudi, was »M>ther sa« 
chemdom. The capital of diis was Nauset, since nau« 
ed Estham. These were called the Nauset Indites. 

The Nantucket Indians were numerous. Both 
on this i^nd, and at Msotha's vineyard, were-dtser 
tinct tribes and sachems. 

The situation of the Wampimoags, or PcAismock*^ 
ets, afterwards called Philip's Indians, was on dMi 
westermost line of Plymouth cc^ony. Their prmci^ 

Sil seat was at Pokanocket, since named Bristol^ 
ere their great sachem Ms^ssasoiet hadhtsrewleiKXi 
when the English came to Plymouth. His tenitorjr 
comprehended the towns of Bristol, Tiveiton, Lottie 
Compton, Swanzey, and Barrington.^' He had a seal: 
atNamasket, Middleborough, as well as at Bristol. 
To him both the cape wd NifMiet In^ans were sup« 

fdsed to. be tributaiy, or in some kind of subjectioitr 
art <^ the territory of the Wampanoags, thou^ the 
whole of it f<Hinerly was within the limits of Plyia* 
outh and Massachusetts, was, about the ^r 1741» 
by commissioners from New- York, adjudged to 
^ode Island. Their adjudication was afterward% 
^Qn^rmed by his British majesty in oouncili 

* Hutck. vol.Lp.403* 
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Tbe Tarrenteens waged perpetual war with the chap* 
Maasaebuaett Indians, mA were, not ^ss terrible to ^ 
thefB,th«n the Mohawka were to tbe other Indians in "~~* 
N<^w-&igkuul. 

In tbe winter and apringitfl617,theplague,or some MoHautj 
oAcr mortal disease, broke out among the Indians^be- i^^j^^ 
tween the Narragansetts and Penobscot, and almost en* i^^^* 
tirelydepopulat^tbatwhole tract of country. Somany 
thousands of them died that the living could not burr 
them* Their skuUs and bones for several years at- 
ler» were to be seen above ground at the principal 
]daoes of their residence.^ This so weakened them^ 
thut for the future they could make little or no resist- 
woe against their enemy* After the £nglish settled 
in the country, they often fled to their houses for 
pndtecdon* They reported, that the Tarrenteens, 
when they had taken them, tied them to trees and 
ate tbe flesh off from tliek bones. Tlirough the in- 
(oence of French neighbourhood, they early imbib* 
ed prejudices against the English, whiidi never could 
be eradicated. They were the first Indians, in Amer- 
ica^ who uaed fire arms. With these, and ammuni* 
ttoo, tbqr were supplied by the French. They were a 
sore scourge to the province of Main and New-Hamp* 
shire. C^levoix calls than Abenaquies. The re- 
mains of them fled from the coasts of New-England 
and settled in Canada on die banks of St. Francis.t 

The Indians on Long Island, and fraok the Warn** 
panoags westward as &r as the western line of Con^ 
necticut »pear to have had the general name of the 
southern Indians. The principsd tribes in this een- 
^ division, were the Narragansetts, Pequots, Mo- 
begane, the river Indians, and the Meilowacks, or 
\Mg Island Indians. 

llie Narragansetts were situated sdong the sea coast, Their iita^ 
found point Judith, on Narragansett bay, and nearly, ^^"^la. 
9siar westwtfd as Stonkigton. They consisted df><^<i- 
"^ 

» Prince's Chron. part i. p, 46. f Cbitfl, vol i. p. >90, 191. 
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CHAP, six or seven principalities, under the great sachem 
'• Miantonomo. Wood represents them as the most 
"■"*" numerous Indian nation in New-England. They 
were the most rich and industrious. They were the 
most curious operators of the Wampumpeage, and 
the general mart of all kinds of wild merchandize. 
The northern, eastern, and western Indians pro- 
cured all their com from those southern mint-mas- 
ters.* 

ITie principal seat of the Pequots was at New 
London and Groton. According to tradition, they 
were originally an inland tribe, but came down from 
the country, and by their prowess, seated themselves 
alon^ the sea coast, over that fine tract of country, ex- 
tendmg from about the western boundaiyof New Lon- 
don,to the eastern line of Connecticut. They were the 
most warlike Indians in New- England. They had 
extended their conquests over a great part of Connecti- 
cut. More than twenty Indian kings, were either 
their tributaries, or subject to their control. 
UOooact^ The Mohegans lay north of the Pequots. Their 
chief seat was at Mohegan, between New-London and 
Norwich. These two tribes spread over the princi- 
pal part of the country contained in the three coun- 
ties of New London, Windham, and Tolland. 

The river Indians were those settled on Connecti- 
cut river. Of these the Windsor Indians were the 
most numerous. Between thirty and forty years af- 
ter the settlement of the town, the proportion between 
the Indians and white people was estimated at nine- 
teen to one. At Hartford, Weathersficld, Middle- 
town, and East-Haddam were considerable bodies 
of Indians. In the towns of Farmington and Syms- 
bury they were numerous. In the county of New 
Haven were four considerable clans. There were 
not less in the county of Fairfield. In almost every 
town in Connecticut there were scattering settlements 

* Wood's New-EngUnd's prospect^ chap. iii. p. 72* 
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of the natives* Most of the towns in the state have chap. 
deeds from the Aborigines by which their lands are ^ 
hoiden. "*"^ 

The Indians west of Connecticut were goierally 
termed by the people of New-England, the western 
Indians* Among the Indians of Connecticut they 
were termed Mohawks. A^;reeably to Roger Will- 
iams, this name imports cannibals, and is derived from 
the Indian word moho^ to eat. Thb seems to have 
been a general name, sometimes given to die five na- 
jdons. They probably were thus named from the 
Mohawks, who formerly were the principal, and the 
most warlike tribe amone them. They were ex- 
ceedingly terrible and troublesome to the Indians in 
the western parts of Connecticut. Thev ran upon them 
with this dreadful yell, Hadree, hadree, succomce, 
succomce. We come, we come to suck your blood. 
Wood relates that they delighted in human flesh and 
sometimes ate their prisoners.^ As these formida- 
ble enemies came from the westward it seems to have 
been a general name for all the western Indians. 

The five nations were known among the English 
by the names of Mohawks, Oneydas, Ononda^DCs, 
Cayugas, and Senekas. The French called them Iro- 
quois. Elach of these nations was subdivided into 
mree tribes or families. They distingubhed them- 
selves, by three different ensigns, the Tortoise, the 
Bear, and the Wolf. Whenever the sachems, or any 
of the old men, signed any public paper, they put on 
it the mark of their family. 

^ The country of the Mohawks was on the Mohawk sitottion^r 
river. One of their principal castles was about eigh- ^l^^t: 
teen miles west of Schenectada. The Oneydas were 
settled on the east side of Oneida lake and head 
branches of Susquehanna. The situation of the 
Qnondagoes was upon and eastward of the lake Onon- 
dago. The Cayugas were settied near the north 
branch of the Cayuga lake. The Senekas were sit- 

• Cglden't hist. p. 66, 67, 68, 69. 
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mted on the southern banks of bke Ontario, on tibe 
Chenessee, and extended southward as far as die head 
waters of Susquehanna and the Ohio. They ex^ 
tended westwanl beyond the fells of Niagara.^ The 
five naticms took this situation before the commeneew 
B^ent of the English settlements. Their ori^al seat 
however, was on and about the island of MontreoL 
But the Adirondacks, who then inhabited neorlf 
three hundred miles above the three rivers, gave 
them so much trouble, that about the begiomiig of 
the seventeenth century, they removed thence, and 
driving off the Satanas, settled on the ground whidi 
they have since occupied. The Satanas led to the 
banks of Missisippi, and are the people whom the 
Their eon-JFrench Call Shaovonons. The five nations conquer* 
^''^^^ ed the Adarondacks and finally drove them from 
their country. They are called by the French Al- 
gonquins. They were one of the most numerous 
and warlike of sdl the Indian nations in North Arn^^ 
ica ; but were nearly extirpated by the five nationsf. 
One port of the remains of them now inhabit near Trois 
Rivieres, and another part of them towards the heads of 
the Outawais river. The Hurons joined with liie Adi^ 
rondaks in the war with the five nations said suAH>ed 
no less than the hater. The five nations conquered 
all the country west of lake Ontario as for as lake 
Hiu'on. They carried their conquests as far souths 
ward as lake Erie. Charlevoix represents, that had 
it not been for the interposition of the French, the 
five nations would have not only destroyed those but 
all the other nati<His in Canada, who ventured to op- 
pose them. He says they set all Canada on fire. He 
mentions the Abenaquies, as the only people to 
whose country they had not given disturbance4 

WiAin the limits of the United States, they con- 
auered the Whole territory of the Lenopies, obl^ed 
tnem to put themselves under their protection, de« 

• Colden's map, in his history of the five nations, vol. i. 
t Colden, vol. i. p. 23 and 29. t Vol. i. p. 308, 309. 
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fi^itt6 tlierti of the power of making; 4rar, afid eon- cHa*. 
fitted them to raising com, htintfa)g, and fishing for '• 

subsistence. This the Indians termed reducing their ~ 

enemies to the state of women. This was the state 
of those Indians when the EngKsh began the Settle- 
ment of the Jersies and Pennsylvania. The five na- 
tions had spread their conquests over aH the back 
parts of Vn-ginia, and penetrated nearly as for down 
as the mroofth of the Ohio. They had carried their 
conquests eastward nearly as far as Connecticut river. 
The Indians on Long island, Hudson*s river, and in 
Ihe western parts of Connecticut paid them an annu* 
2i tribute.* Their Ihtiits were from the mouth of 
the Sord, at the north end of lake Champlaiii to the 
south side of the lakes Erie and Ontario, and on both 
sides of the Ohio, till it falls into the Missisippi. On 
the north of those lakes they claimed the whole 
ttmntry sotrdi of the river Outawais, as for west as 
take Htiron ; and even beyond the streights between 
that and lake Erie.f AH this last mentioned exten- Ccidon ^ 
sive eountry, south of the river Outawais^ the Five £2f 170?!" 
Nations ceded to king William, June 19th, seven- 
teen hundred and one. By virtue of this cession, 
and the sdliance of the five nations with Great Brit- 
ain, the French settlements within this territory, or 
any part of their cotmtry were considered as encroach** 
ments on the Engfish or their allies. 

The war, in which the Five Nations made those Umf wan. 
eompests, was long and bloody. They seem to have 
contmued it, with very litde intermission, either with 
Ae Indian nations or with the French, and some* 
times with both, for considerably more than half a 
cenimy. They not only in a manner extirpated the 
nations round them, but greatly diminished them- 
selves. Their enemies, sometimes, ^ve them terri- 
file defeats. It was only by the pohcy of adoi)ting 
Aeir captives, whole clans, and sometimes whole na- 

• Smith's hist. N. York, p. 134, 135. f ^^^^' P- 1^^* ^36, 1:37. 
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tions of other Indians, that they, in any measure* 
preserved their numbers, and for so long a period, 
continued formidable to the whole country. Inipla' 

JSSt**"* cable was the animosity with which these savage na- 
tions fought. When once they were victorious, one 
scene of devastation encouraged and roused tliem to 
another. Like hungry lions, the taste of blood en- 
kindled their rage and inflamed their thirst. The pas- 
sion of revenge seemed to possess their whole souls, 
and hurry them on to mutual destruction. 

They often travelled, singly, or in very small par- 
ties, to the distance of three or four hundred miles, 
and lurked about the parties and villages of each other 
to shed blood, and revenge the deatiis and wrongs of 
-their respective friends and nations.* 

ftefteetio&a. How affecting is the portrait, which these savage 
nations exhibit of the natural blindness, turpitude, 
and misery of man ? How striking is the evidence 
which they present of his need, both of human and 
divine instruction ! Though, in his vanity, he would 
be wise, yet is he not born like the wild ass's colt ? 
Who can contemplate the habitations of darkness 
and cruelty, but with a touching sense of the inesti- 
mable preciousness of the blessings of civilization 
and the gospel ? How much greater happiness do 
mankind, in a very few years, enjoy, under their be- 
nign influence, than in whole ages, where their 
cheering and ennobling light have never shone? 
These only ^ive the gentleman and the cluistian 
their superiority to the wild American. These re- 
cover the woman from slavery and abuse, to the 
original dignity and tenderness of treatment, due to 
that part of human nature, which was made of the 
flesh and bone of man. These rescue her offspring 
from neglect and cruelty ; prevent them from falling 
a bloody sacrifice to evil spirits ; provide for their 
tender nursing, their civil and christian educatioqu 
The latter of &ese, only reveab the path of life, and 

• Colden's hist. voL L p. 26, 27. 
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cheers the heart with the enlivening prospects of a 
blissful immortality. Where is the christian or the 
gentleman, who can look upon the savage, and con- 
template who maketh him to differ, that no man hath 
any thing but what he hath received, and not feel 
his heart warm with gratitude to Him, from whom 
is derived every good gift ? Can Americans be in- 
nocent, if, while they enjoy an accumulation of 
blessings, possess the country, and witness the 
wretchedness of the Aborigines,tney neglect any prop- 
er measures, or spare any pains, to communicate to 
diem, the blessings of civilization, liberty, and chris< 
tianity? 



V 



CHAPTER II. 

Attempts of the French and Sptniardi to make lettlementi in Ciroluuu 
Patent of Sir Walter Raleigh, and hi* attemnti to phint a ookmj. Sketches 
of the patents, disooTeij, and settlement of Virdnia, New- York* Plymouth, 
Ifassaehosetts, Maryknd, Connecticut, and Rhode-Island ; and, of the 
pfineipalooearrences attending their settlement. i 

1 HE first attempts, for permanent setdements, in 
any part of the United States, were made by the 
French. Jasper Coligni, one of the principal com- French at. 
manders of the protestant armies in France, appre- ^^o'llj 
hensive of the dangers in which he, and his adherents Carolina. 
must be involved, should the cause in which he was 
embarked prove unsuccessful ; projected the planting 
of a colony m America. Probably, he designed this as 
a retreat for himself and his friends whenever the ex- 
tremity of their affairs should make it necessary. By 
his influence, it seems that Chattillon, admiral of 
France, despatched two ships, under the command 
of John Ribault, in prosecution of the design. He iscs. 
made a discovery of the river Albemarl,^ and eight 
others in ^t vicinity. He sailed up one, which he 
named port Royal, many leagues, built a fort and 

* Named b^ the French the river May, from the circumstance of 
their entering^ it on the first day of that month. 
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pHAP. left a colony, under the commwd of cupt Albc^rfc. 
II By his severity, he povoked the people to a mimRyy 

in which he was slain, and the colony ruined^ Twa 

year$ aft^r, Chattiiion desp^tchc^d Rene Laudii>ier 

with three ships to the river AlbemarU On thi^ 

he built a fort, and in honour to Charles IX- of 

Prance, named it Curdina. From this circumsiUuiQV 

the Carolinas took their name. 

^sts. The iKXt year Rib^iult arrived a second time i^ 

Carolina, with seven ships* to recruit their infant 

plantation, and make a niore sure footing in th^ 

country. But, by this time, the Spaniards, whQ 

claimed it, by virtue of the discovery of Ponce 4f^ 

Leon, were alarmed and began to meditate ven- 

Are masM. geancc on their rivals. Pedro Melendes arriving in 

l^mu^dt.^ the river, soon after massacred Ribaultandhis whole 

company. Laudinier, getting intelligence of the 

3laughter of his countrymen, made bis escape tp 

France, Melendes took possession of the oountr}'^ 

erected three forts, and left twelve hundred men ibr 

their defence. About three yeara ^ter, to revenge 

these injuries, the French despatched Dominiq^^ 

Frenth, re^ dc Go^rges to Carolina. He put most of the Span- 

fs$^' iards to the sword, rased their forts and returned to 

France,* These disastrous events appear to have 

discouraged both nations from any furdier attempts 

to make settlements in Caroling For a complete 

century, it remained a vast wilderness, reserved, in 

providence, to be planted with £ngKsh protestants^ 

and to form an extensive and importeit. part of the 

American empire. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was the first flngHshman, who 
attempted the plantation of a colony en the northent 
Patent to c<»atinent« In fifteen hundred eighty four, queen 
SdeiS*^ Elizabeth, by letters patent, granted to hinr^ sM such 
Maroh ' lands as he should discover in North America, be- 
^*» 1584. t^een thirty three and forty degrees of north latittide, 
to dispose of in fee simple, or otherwise to ^ny of 

t yrince'8 Chron. p. 99, 100 and 101. Hist. S. C rol. i. p. IS, 19, 2a 
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hft aaajfii^'s subjects. The only resenration mide chaf» 
to the crawn, by the patent, was a fifth part of the "- 
gold and solver ore, which should be found in such """^^ 
countries, in lieu of all other services whatsoever. 
This w^ the^ general tenour of all the charters ^veii 
to the colonies. 

He formed a socienr amone his fiiends^ by ^niiooe 
assistance he was enabled early in the spring to send 
out two ships, on discovery, commanded by the cap* 
tains Amidas and Barlow. They arrived, the next 
July, at the island of Wc^oken, on the coast of 
North Carotina, and taking possession of the country 
miKiedit VifiGiNiA, in honourof their virgin queen. 
From this circumstance, the name of Virginia, was 
for many years, given to the whole country of the 
United &ate8. They made a successful voyage; 
knporting into England, furs, skins, sassafras, cedar, 
pearls, and tobacco. The latter of these was a great 
curiosity, as it was the first ever seen in England. 
It ws^ represented as a sovereign remedy for almost 
every disorder, and as a plant of inestimable value. 

Tiie success of this voyage, gave Sir Walter and 
bis friends the idea, that the riches of the country 
were immense. Therefore the next spring they i«w, 
fitted out a fleet of seven sail under the command 
(^^ Richard Greenville, In June, he arrived at 
Wokoken, and having explored the country, he fix^ 
ed on the island of Roanoah, for a plantation. A 
colony of 108 men, was left on the island, under the 
command of Mr. Ralph Lane. In less than a year 
they were reduced to such forlorn circumstances, 
that Sir Francis Drake arriving on the coast, took 
them on board Ihs fleet, and transported them to En^ 
l^and. Soon after they saikd Sir Richard Green^ 
riUe arrived : and, though he could not find the first,, 
yet he ventured to leave a second cdony. They 
CCttsisted of fifty men, who were plentifully furnish-^ 
cd with all kinds of provisions for two years. 

The next year, Sir Walter despatched a third com- iss?^ 
paqy to Virginia, with a charter of incorporation, ap- 
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pointing Mr. John White govemour, with twelve 
assistants. They were named the govemour and 
assistants of the city of Raleigh in Virginia. The 
company consisted of 115 men, women, and children. 
On Uieir arrival, they found that the second colony 
had been destroyed, yet they landed, determining 
to brave all dangers in making a permanent settle- 
ment in the country. These, however, were neg- 
lected and all perished. After these disasters, no 
further attempts were made to plant colonies on the 
continent until the succeeding rei^. 
Tke fipit James I. in the fourth year of his reign, by letters 
iMt^S^ patent, made a division of Virginia into two colonies. 
A^ loth^ •phe southern, lying between 34 and 41 degrees of 
north latitude, which was called the first, he granted 
to Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Sommers, Rich- 
ard Hackluit, clerk, prebendary of Westminster, and 
others under the name of the London Company. 
The northern, termed the second colony, between 
38 and 45 degrees, he granted to the company of 
Plymouth. 

The London company fitted out three small ships, 
under the command of captain Christopher Newport, 
to make discoveries and plant a colony in south vir- 
• ginja. 

jy5Q7 The company arrived in the bay of Chesapeake 

•etitement ou the 26th of June, 1607. They sailed up the 
tbwpr"'*^ river Powhatan, erected a fort, and began a plantation, 
which, in honour to their prince, was named James- 
town. The company consisted of one hundred 
persons.* Their council were Bartholomew Gos- 
nold, John Smith, Edward Wingfield, Christopher 
Newport, John Ratcliflfe, John Martin, and George 
Kendal. Mr. Wingfield was elected president of 
the council. They brought over Mr. Robert Hunt 
for their minister. He was the first clei^yman in' 
the United States : and appears to have been a man 
of an excellent spirit, and singularly worthy character* 

• Smith'9 hist. Virg. p. 43, 44. 
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He had great influence in healing the divisions^ and chap. 
promoting the peace and welfare of the company. . **• 

Before their arrival the Indians had been exa^)e* """ " 
rated)^ by the imprudent and cruel treatment which 
they had received from the English. In 1585, Sir 
Richard Greenville burnt a whole Indian town, and 
destroyed their corn, merely to revenge their stealing 
a silver cup. Mr. Lane and his company slew one 
of their sachems, and killed and captivated several 
of their men.* They tlierefore made repeated attacks 
on the colony, and in a short time, killed and 
wounded nearly twenty. By the middle of July j^j^^^^ ^ 
they were so distressed with the badness and scarci^ the eoio^ 
of provision, with sickness, labour, and continual 
guarding against the enemy, that scarcely ten of the 
whole company could walk, or even stand alone. 
By the end of the month fifty of them were no more. 
Among the dead was that enterprizine c^entleman 
captain Gosnold, the projector of the mioTe scheme 
df the plai^tation. 

To mcrease their misfortunes the president cm- 
bezzled the public stores, and attempted to run away 
with the company's bark, and to return to England.f 
It was therefore found necessary for the common 
safety, to displace him. Mr. Ratcliffe was elected 
to the presidency. But it very soon appeared, that 
his abilities were, by no means equal to the exigen- 
cies of the company. The weight of government 
fell therefore on captain John Smith, a gentleman 
singularly adapted to the management of their affairs. 
He was a man of quick discernment, superior judg* 
ment, undaunted courage, invincible industry and 
resolution. With his whole ability he addressed 
himself to build the town and retrieve their affairs. 
He went first, and bore the largest, share in labour, 
hardship, and danger. By his industr}'^ and enter- 
prize before winter, lodgings were provided for the 
sick, and the whole company were tolerably housed. 

• SmitU'8 hist. p. 5, 6, 9. f P 46. 
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CHAP. But such was the badness and want of provMomv 

"• that they were still feeble with hunger. While 

T7 — , captain Smitli was employing his utmost exertions 

^'eaptwe'. and jeoparding his life, for the wel&re of the colcmy^ 
he was captivated by the warriors of Powhatan. 
After he had been carried, for some time, in triunopb, 
from place to place, the savage prince determinea 
upon his immediate death. 

Having placed himself and his court in all the , 
majesty and terror, which savage state and magnifi- 
cence could exhibit, two large stones vrere brought 
before him, and captain Smith was dragged forward 
and laid upon them, that his brains might be instsmtlf 
beat out with clubs. In this critical moment 
providence wrought wonderfully, both for fab own 
and the colony's preservation* In the very instant 
of execution, when no intreaties could avaU, Poca* 

SaTed by houtas the emperor's darling daughter, with surpri»> 
****^^ ing tenderness, flying to his relief, clasped his head 
in her arms, and laid her own upon it, risking her 
life for his. 3uch an effect had this on the emperor, 
that he not only suffered him to live, but, with a 
trusty guard, sent him immediately back to James* 
town. He was careful to send back to the emperor, 
to his women and children, such presents as should 
give gt^neral satisfaction. 

Dittren of Qn his rctuHi he found the colony in the utmost 

*^*'^'^' distress and confusion. Hunger, discontent, and 
mutiny all united their influence to make them mis- 
erable. However, his authority and address, soon 
recovered them to a better state. His little preserver 
Pocahcmtas, with her wild train, once in four of five 
days made him a visit, and brought him such quan- 
tities of provision, as saved the lives of many, who 
otherwise must have perished with famine. Thus; 
by this humane savage, only about thirteen yejffs 
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^ age, it pleased the Supeeme Ruier to save this chap. 
distressed people.* "* 

While these affairs were transacting in the colony, 
care was taken, by the company in London, to fur- 
nish it with all necessary supplies. Captains Newport 
and Nelson were despatched with provisions and men 
to recruit the plantation. Captain Newport arrived 
so<m after the setting in of the winter, but Nelson 
was driven off the coast to the West Indies. The 
company supposed that he was lost. 

Tlie arrival of captain Newport gave great relief l6or. 
and joy to the plantation. Instead of famine they 
had a present supply of provisions. The care of 
tfie company in London to send them all necessary 
supplies, the addition made to their* numbers, and 
Ae present apparent friendship of Powhatan and his 
confederates, gave new spirits to the colony. Before 
the arrival of captain Newport, their numbers were 
reduced to forty men. The new recruits were a 
great addition to their strength, and alleviated their 
fears. They had erected them a church, and their 
animosities, through the good offices of Mr. Hunt, 
fed been so quieted, that the ordinances of the gos- 
pel were regularly administered, and the affairs of 
Ae colony wore a more favourable aspect than they 
had ever before done. But a variety of untoward 
circumstances united their influence to disappoint 
an these flattering prospects. Captain Newport's van- NewpoH'a 
ity and imprudence in visiting Powhatan in a kind vanity, 
of princely state, lavishing his bounties upon him, 
pving swords and almost every thing which he 
asked, made him much more self important and in- 
solent, and had a mischievous influence on the In- 
dians in general. Beside other ill effects, it raised 
their com and all o^her commodities, which the 
colonists had occasion to purchase of them, to a price, 
ten or twelve times above what had before been us- 

• Smith's hist Virg^. p. 49, 50, 51. See also his letter to queen 
Ann, consort of James I. in 1616, preserved in Smith's and Beverly's 
histories. 
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ufd. So much time was wasted in this unhappy 
business, that the ship's crew consumed much of the 
provision, which they brou^t for the colony. Thcjr 
spent more weeks at Jamestown, than they ought to 
have tarried days. To these unlucky circumstances 
succeed a stil^ greater misfortune. In the deptli of 
winter, their store house, in which their provisions 

burnt. were chiefly lodged, took fire, and with their whole 
town, their fortifications, arms, apparel, bedding, and 
a great quantity of private goods, were consumed. 
The Rev. Mr. Hunt lost his whole library, «ind all 
his furniture excepting the clothes which he wore. 
Such however were his fortitude and patience, that it 
is remarked, he was never once heard to complain. 
The compasy were now reduced to a small sJlow- 
ance of meal aind water. The winter was uncom* 
monly severe, and by the loss of the town, they were 
so exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, and 
so pinched with famine, that by the spring more tham 

160$. one half of them were in their graves. The survivers, 
when the warm season advanced applied themselves 
to the rebuilding of the town, church, and fortifica- 
tions. While they were thus employed, captain 
Nelson arrived from the West Indies, with the pro- 
visions and recruits which had been sent out, 
the last year, in company with captain Newport. 
The whole number of men, which came over in these 
ships to recruit the colony, were a hundred and 
twenty. Nothing could be more welcome or give 
greater joy to these famished pilgrims, than this un- 
expected and seasonable relief. 

Kemarkable was the divine conduct towards them. 
They su&red correction, but were not destroyed. 
When stripped of all external means of defence, en- 
feebled with famine, and thinned by the hand of 
death, they might have been swallowed up quickly ; 
but the savage nations were restrained and touched 
them not. When naked and destitute, he who 
clothes the grass, and fecus the lowls, sent them sup- 
plies. 
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In Sq>tember captain Smttb, who was indeed the chap. 
life <rf the colony, was chosen president, and took ^^' 
on himself the administration of government. He 
discovered the principal rivers in the southern states 
with the countries adjacent. 

He obtained numerous victories over the Indians, 
and made peace with their kings. He baffled all the 
crafty designs of Powhatan, and induced him to 
make peace with him and the colony^ after he had 
tried every stratagem, which his imagination could 
devise fer its extirpation. The planters travelled 
with safety into every part of the country. Under 
his administration the colony flourished, and became 
formidable to all the surrounding Indian nations. A 
plantaticHi was begun at the falls, and another at Nan- 
semund. He had a peculiar presence of mind on 
the most sudden and pressing emergencies ; a quick- 
ness, penetration, and nobleness of thought peculiar 
to himself. He had high ideas of the honour of his 
country and of the public good. 

Meanwhile the colony had its enemies both in Vir- 
ginia and in England. A number of unprincipled, 
idle, factious men were constantly disturbing its inter- • 
nal peace; and gross misrepresentations were made 
of it to the company in London. They were possess- 
ed of a thousand golden dreams, and far more intent 
on immediate gain, than on making a permanent set- 
dement in the country. Not receiving those profit- 
able returns, which they idly expected, they were 
filled with venation and resentment. Therefwe, old char- 
making interest with his British majesty, they obtain- ^"te/MTy 
ed a new charter, entirely abrogating the authority 23,1609. 
and council in Virginia : and, appointing Sir Thom- 
as West, lord Dekware, captain general, Sir Thom- 
as Gates lieutenant, and Sir George Soinmers admi- 
ral, with many other gentlemen, to various offices 
fin* life. 

They saikd from England the last of May, with a 1609. 
fleet of nine ships, on board of which were five hun- 
dred people. The admiral's ship, on board of which 
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CHAP, were the three noblemen and a hundred aiid fifty dtfa. 
'^ er perscHis, was cast away in a hurricane, on one of 
the Bermuda islands. A catch was lost at the same 
time. The other ships arrived safe at Vii^inia. 
Many of the company who came in them, were poor 
gentlemen, broken tradesmen, rakes, and libertines, 
much better calculated for the subversion, than for. 
the establishment of a commonwealth. Headed by a 
number of seditious captains, tl^y threw the cdaQy 
into such a state of anarchy and confusicm, tl^ it 
was by the greatest feats of courage, and at the con* 
tinual hazard of the president's life, that he was able 
to stem the torrent of faction and immorality, which 
they raised. In this state of ai&irs, he was exceed- 
ingly burnt, by the accidental firing of a bag of pow- 
der. Such were his wounds and agonies, that thejr 
incapacitated him for those personal services whfch ht 
had rendered the colony ; and which, in its present 
* exigencies, were highly necessary. He ther^ore 

went on board, and returned to England. 
sutc of He left the colony furnished with three ships, good 
s * t^2o"^ fortifications, twenty four pieces of cannon, arms, am- 
^^ ' ' munition, apparel, commodities for trading, and tools 
for all kinds of labour. At Jamestown there were 
nearly sixty houses. The settlers had begun to plant 
and to fortify, at five or six other places. The nura<i> 
ber of inhabitants was nearly five hundred. They 
had just gathered in their Indian harvest, and, be- 
sides, had considerable provision in their stores* 
They had between five and six hundred hogs, an 
equal number of fowls, some goats, and some sheep* 
They had also boats, nets, and good accommodations 
for fishing.* But such was the sedition, idleness, 
and dissipation of this mad people, that they were 
soon reduced to the most miserable circumstances. 
No sooner was captain Smith g<me, than the savages, 
provoked by their dissolute practices, and encouraged 
by their want of government, itvdted ; Jiunted and 

• Styth's hist p. \07* Smitb's, p. 96. 
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siewtliein from place to place. Nansemund, the chap. 
plantaticHi at the falls, and all the out settlements ^ 
were abandoned. In a short time nearly forty of the laov. 
company were cut off by the enemy. Their time WAr.sick- 
aod provisions were consumed in riot, their utensils fiSS^eT^ 
were stolen or destroyed, their hogs, sheep, and fowls 
killed and carried off by the Indians. The sword 
without, famine and sickness within, soon made 
among them surprising destruction. Within the 
term of six months, of tfieir whole numb^, sixty on- ^^^^ 
ly survived. These were the most poor femishing 
wretches, subsisting chiefly on herbs, acorns, and 
berries. Such was the famine, that they fed on the 
skins of their dead horses ; nay, they boiled and ate 
the flesh of the dead.* Indeed they were reduced 
to such extremity, that had they not been relieved, 
in eight or ten days, the whole colony would have 
been extinct. Such are the dire efiects of idleness, 
fiieticHi, and want of proper subordination. 

Unhappy, indeed was it, that, during this whole 
period, captain Piercy, on whom the government 
devolved, was so very sick and weak, that he could 
do little or nothing, for the support of government 
or the relief of the plantation. 

In this extremity Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George 
ScHnmers arrived, from the Bermudas, with a hun- 
ted and fifty people. But the colonists were so colony 
dispirited, that they entirely broke up ; and, leaving breaksmp. 
the town and fortifications standing, embarked and 
set sail for England. In this crisis providence again 
interposed, to prevent the abandoning of this fine 
fXNiiitry, and to plant it with prc^stant churches. 
Before they were out of the bay, lord Delaware Reiarn». 
meeting them, by his authority and address, prevail- 
ed with them to return. 

On the lOth of June 1610, his lordship went on 
Aore, and after attending public worship, published 
his commission. He made an oration to the people. 



• Styth'8 hist. p. lir. Smith's, p. 105, 106. 
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CHAP, pressing them to an immediate reformation, and as- 

^^' suring them, that unless it should be effected, he 

would cut off the delinquents by the sword of jus* 

tice. He constituted all necessary officers, and ap- 

E^in.ted to every man his 4)lace and employment. 
y severe government and his lordship's influence 
the colony was reduced to a tolerable degree of in* 
dustry, harmony, and subordination. 

i$lo. A coincidence of events so remarkable, as c(Hispir« 

ed for the preservation of these distressed cdonists^ 
could be ascribed to nothing but the divine superin- 
tendence. Had Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George 
Sommers arrived but a few days later they would 
have all been famished. Had the town and fortifi- 
cations been destroyed, at their embarkation, which 
was prevented only by the solicitations and influence 
of Sir Thomas Gates, it might have discouraged 
them and prevented their return. At least it would 
have subjected them to great labour and distress^ 
^ as they would have had neither houses to cover, nor 
fortifications to defend them. Had they sailed soon- 
er, or lord Delaware arrived later, probably, they 
would not have fallen in with each other. Had the 
town been deserted a longer time, the savages, doubt-' 
less, would have made the discover}', and set it on 
fire. After a combination of all these circumstances, 
had not his lordship brought with him a year's pro- 
vision, their relanding would have been only to a 
second destruction. 

1611. The next year they received a recruit of six hun- 

dred people, more tlian two hundred cattle, an equal 
number of hogs, and a great variety of necessaries fior 
a new plantation.* Sir Thomas Dale began the 
settlement of the second town in Virginia, which he 
named Henrico, in honour to prince Henry, his nuq- 
esty's eldest son. Another plantation was also begun 

X612. at Bermuda. The next year there arrived eighty 
^ more to strengthen the colony and advance its set^^ 

* Prince's Qhron. part i. p. 33, 34» and Smithi p. 109, lid. 
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tfement. But the progress of settlement and cultiva- 
tion was exceedingly slow. The natives were very 
inimical and troublesome. The supplies sent from 
England were by no means adequate to the numbers 
they were designed to support. This reduced the 
colonists to such straits, that too often they plundered 
Ae natives, or obliged them, by force of arms, to 
deliver them their provisions. These practices begat ^ 
in them deep and lasting hatred, provoked them to 
retaliation, and bred continual animosities and alarms. 
Sir Thomas Smith, treasurer of the London company, 
and others, concerned in supplying and ordering the 
the colonists, sought their own private en^olument, 
rather than .the growth and prosperity of the colony. 
Too many of those who came over, were men unac- 
customed to business, and instead of labouring them* 
selves, were either idle, or else employed considera- 
ble numbers of the company merely in serving their 
whims and pleasures. It was observed by one of 
the planters, "That in Virginia, a plain soldier, that 
can use a pickaxe and spade is better than five 
knights.*' The planters were unexperienced in the 
business of planting new countries. As yet they 
had no farms, and tdid not consider themselves as 
labouring for their own advantage. Five or six men 
would not therefore accomplish more in a day, than 
a single man would have done in his own service. 
They were governed by a severe and bloody code of 
military laws, which were made still more severe and 
bloody, by the arbitrary manner in which they were 
executed. All these circumstances combined their 
influence to dispirit tht colonists, beget discontent, 
and retard the progress of settlement and cultivation. 

In 1613 a very lucky circumstance took place, April 
^fibkh for a number of years, put a more favourable ^^^^' 
^sp^Ct on the affairs of Virginia. Mr. Rolfe, who 
was afterwards made secretary of the colony, a worthy 
gentleman, and Pocahontas, the Indian princess, who 
had once saved the colony, and at other times render- 
ed it important services, fell deeply in love with each 
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CHAP other. No sooner was it known to Sir Thomu 

^^' Dale, than he set on foot a negociation of marriage. 

Marriage '^^^ emperor Powhatan gave his consent to thecon^ 

of Poca- tract : and in April their hands were joined in wed- 

hontaf , i^j^j^^ Q^ ^jjjg commenced an alliance of friendship 

and commerce between the English, Powhatan, and 

his subjects, which continued during his life. 

Great attention was given by Mr. Rolfe and the 
Rev. Mr. Whitaker to tJie instruction of Pocahontas 
in the English language and christian religion. 
Eager was lier pursuit of knowledge, and her pro- 
Giyei ficicncy was equal to her engagedness. She soon 
K**^ ^ renounced her paganism and embraced Christianity. 
"^^'** She was baptized by the name of Rel^ekah, and was 
afterwards generally known by the appellation of the la- 
dy Rebekah. She was the first convert from among the 
Aborigines of North America, to the christian pro- 
testant faith. About three years after her marriage, 
Mr. RoMe made a visit with her to England. She 
was introduced to her majesty queen Anne, and treat- 
ed with great respect by lord Delaware, his lady, and 
other pei*sons of quality. The company in London 
gave order for the maintenance both of herself and 
her child. But, on this visit, she closed the scene of 
life with a calm, joyful hope in the divine mercy. 
She left a son, Thomas Rolfe, who had an honourable 
1616. education in England. ' He came over to Virginia, 
where he lived and died, in affluence and honour. 
His descendants are among some of the most re- 
spectable families in Virginia. 

The colony under the auspices of peace, and the 
judicious administration of Sir Thomas Dale, made 
some considerable advances, and its affairs were put 
into an easy and prosperous train. But as he had 
now been five years in the country, he had a great 
desire, and it becan>e necessar}^ to return to England, 
for the management of his own affairs. In April 
1616, he therefore embarked, and the next June ar- 
rived safe at Plymouth. 
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Mr»Oe(MrgeYeardley was appointed deputy «>¥em* cilap. 
our in bis absence, but was soon superseded by cap- ,,^_^ 
tain Samuel Argall. This was e£tected by the lord 
Rich, an opulent and powerful member c^ the Vir- 
ginia company. Argall was a Mend and relation of 
Sir Thomas Smith the treasurer, and lord Rich was 
wie ci the treasurer's peculiar favourites. He there- 
fore not only procured for him an appointment to be 
deputy goveniour of Virginia, but also to be admi** 
ral of t^ country and seas adjoining. It was not 
sufficient, that the Vbginians were already under 
aityrtial law, but this was done to strengthen his arm 
with more absolute despotism, that not a Virginian 
might dare to move his ton^e i^nst him. L(ml 
Rich, having concerted his measures, entered into 
partnership with captain Ai^all, and it appeared to 
be their united design, to enrich diemselves by the 
government. 

In May 1617, he arrived at the seat of government, I6ir. 
«i Virginia. He was a man of singular art and cun- 
ning; his avarice, cruelty, and despotism were equal 
to his subtilty. His whole eat was employed for the 
purposes of gain. Such was his rapacity, that in the 
dKMt term of about two years, he almost rumed tl^ 
colony. At the close of his administration, the state 
ef it, in some respects, was not so good, and but in 
few others much better, than it was, at the departure 
of captain Smith, nine years before. He had undone 
almost every thing which lord Delaware, Sir Thom- 
as Gates, and Sir Thomas Dale, had, with so much 
labour and expense, accompli^ed.^ The compa- 
iqr's lands he had depopulated and ruined. After ex- 
pending eighty thousand pounds sterling, after twelve 
years labour and the loss of more than twelve hun- 
Ared lives they had settled only six or seven towns^ 
Sixte^i hundred and seventy souls had been import- 
ed into the colony ; and, at this period, the inhabi- 
tants amounted only to four hundred. The extreme 

'* StyUi'i hittory^ and history of North AmericAi publiahed in tke 
■cw American Magazine, from 1758 to 17^. 
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CHAP, sufferings of the people, by reason of ^kness, &in« 
"• ine, the plots and murders of the Indians, the oppres- 
sion and rapacity of their govemours, were almost 
incredible. 

It was with an ttdent and impatient desire, that 
the peojde waited for the return of lord Delaware, to 
the goyemment. But he died on his passage, in 

^%tl ^?1S» "^^^ *^. "?^^* ^^ Delaware bay. From this 
aware, circumstance it is supposed to have derived its name. 
Early in the year 1619, Sir George Yeardley was 
1619. appointed govemour. About the beginning of May, 
rea^cy ' ^^ arrived at the seat of government. It is not easy 
aiTiTcs. to describe the joy which his arrival gave the Vii^- 
ians. From tiuit day they considered themselves as 
emancipated from slaver}% and restored to the rights 
and happiness of English subjects. Affairs had tak- 
en an entirely ne^ and happy turn for the colonistSt 
Sir Edwin Sandys was elected govemoujr and treas- 
urer of the Virginia company, in London, instead of 
Sir Thomas Smith. Mr. John Fanar was chosen 
deputy treasurer. These were men of great abili- 
ties and influence ; and their friendship to the colo-. 
ny, and zeal for its pro^rity were not inferior to 
their powers and influence. An instrument was pre- 
pared, giving the ancient planters a full discharge 
from aU services to the colony, excepting those 
which should be voluntary, or which, by the laws of 
nations, they were obliged to render- There was al- 
so granted to them a most ample confirmation of their 
estates, both real and personal. 

The chief cause of granting tljese privileges was 
the rapines and personal impositions of captain Ar- 
gall. Great complaints were exhibited against him, 
and govemour Yeardley had wders to try him in the 
colony, where the evidence of his mal-administration 
could be exhibited.* But he got intelligence of it, 
before the arrival of his lordship, made his escape to 
England, and could never be brought to justice. A 

* American Magazine* and Styth's hiatory. 
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certain writer of his hbtory observes, " He would chap. 
have been hanged, had it been in any other reign "• 

than that of James the first,^' 

In this year there arrived in the colony 1216 per- 
sons ; and four new towns were settled.* A plan 
was also set on foot for sending over an hundred or 
more young women for wives, to give greater con- 
tentment and plant families in the colony. In this 
and the next year about a hundred and fcHrty were 
sent over, and had a tract allowed them called Maids 
town. 

As the first planters of Virginia were generally 
angle men, they had no sooner made provisicMi for 
a comfortable subsistence, than they be^n to be sen- 
sible that the want of wives was a capital inconven- 
ience. Any woman therefore, who could produce 
testimonials of her modesty and good qualities, how- 
ever poor, might depend on a good match in Virgin- 
ia* The men were so far from expecting a fortune 
with a woman, that it was not an uncommon busi- 
ness for them to buy a deserving wife, at the price 
of a hundred pounds. They flattered themselves 
that tfiey had a good bargain.f 

On die 24th of June the govemour summoned ibia 
Ae first General Assembly ever convened in Ameri- 
ca. In this early period diere was no county in Vir- 
ginia. The representatives were chosen from towns, 
or boroughs. This gave the louver house of assem- 
bly the appellation of the House of Burgesses, a 
proper name for the representatives of boroughs. 
This name hath, from this circumstance, ever since 
obtained, though the representatives of counties are 
much more numerous than those of towns. From 
this time the colonists were liberated from trials by 
mardal law, and restored to the rights of men, ahd 
of English subjects. 

Some idea of their distresses, prior to this happjr 
era, ma^ be obtained from a declaration of the council 

• Smith's hUt. Virg. p. 127. t Beverley»g hist. Virginia, p. 24a. 
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CHAF. and gcnertl assembly of Virginia, about five jean 9i* 
^^' ter, addressed to his British majest}-, J^tnes the first 
In this they aver, ** That in the twelve years of Sir 
Thomas Smith's government, the colony for the most 
part, icmained in great want uid misery, under 
most severe and bloody laws, contrary to the express 
.letters of the king's most gracious charters ; and as 
mercilessly executed here ; oftentimes without trial 
or juc^ment : That the allowance for a man, in those 
times, was only eight ounces of meal and a pint of pease 
a day, both the one and the other being mouldy, rot* 
ten, and full oi cobwebs and maggots, loathsome to 
man, and not fit for beasts ; which forced many to 
fly to the savage enemy for relief, and afterwards be* 
ing retaken were put to sundry kinds of death, as 
bmging, footing, breaking upon the wheel, and 
the like : That others were forced, by famine, to 
filch for their bellies, of whom one, for stealing two 
or three pkits of oat-mes^, had a bodkin thrust throu^ 
his toi^e, and was chained to a tree tiU he starved : 
i6i9. That if a man, through sickness, had not been able 
to work, he had no allowance at all, and so conse- 
quently perished : That many, to avoid cruel perse** 
cutions, dug holes in the earth, and there hid them* 
selves tiU thiey famished : That their want was somi^ 
times so excessive, that they were constrained to eat 
d<^y cats, rats, snakes, tcocbtools, hotx hides, and 
idiat not : That many others fed on the corpses of 
dead men : That the towns were only James ciQr, 
Henrico, Charles hundred. West and Shirley hun- 
dred, and Kickquotan ; all which were ruined m, 
those times, except ten or twelve houses in James 
town : That if through the aforesaid calamities many 
had not perished^ there would, without doubt, have 
been a thousand people in the colony, whereas when 
Sir George Yeardley arrived govemour, he found 
not above four hundred, most of Aem in want of 
com, and utterly destitute of cattle, swine, poultry, 
and other necessary provisions. " Such was the origi- 
i]ial of the ancient and respectable state of Virginia. 
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Befcre* this time hk majesty had issued his lettera, 
to the several bishops of his kingdom, institutuig a ^^ 
ooOectioD for erecting a coUegein Virgiiiia,ibrUieedu- coUcgeiiu 
catioa of the children of infidels in the knowledge of lUtuted. 
God. Fifteen hundred pounds had been contribuiedfor 
tfiis pious purpose, and there were expectations of a 
fbucfalai^gersum. Tenthousand acres of land were ap- 
|Mnopriate4 to its support. In this and the succeed*^ 
mg year a hundred tenants were sent over to culti- 
vate the lands. Half their profits were appropriated 
to the o^ge, to erect buildings, maintain mstructors 
and scholars. Mr. Geoi^ Th(H*pe, <^ his ms^es* 
tar's privy chamber, and one of the council of the 
\irgixm company in England, came over as the com- 
pany's deputy and supenntendant of the college. It 
was designed for the mutual benefit both of the En- 
glish and Indians. 

This year was remarkable for great plenty and 
great mortality. There died not less than three 
hufidred inhabitants. 

King James, in an arbitrary and unjust manner, oblig- 
ed the compan^,at their own charge to transport a hun- 
dred convicts mto Virginia. Thus eariy was the prac- 
tice cxf transporting persons of dissolute and abandoned 
characters into Virginia, as a place of disgrace and pun- 
ishment. Styth has this remark upon it, ^^That it has 
been a great hindrance to the growth of the colony, and 
laid one of the finest countries in British America, un- 
der the unjust scandal of being a hell upon earth, ano- 
ther Siberia, only fit for male&ctors and the vilest of 
the people." 

While this colony was makii^ a firm settleipent, tho 
business of more particular discovery had been pros- 
ecuted in North Virginia, and preparations were mak- 
kig for the plantation of colonies, in that part of 
tjbe continent. 

In 1609, Henry Hudscm, an Eln^ishman, in the Hud8<m«» 
service of the Dutch East India company, discover- ^'^^^^ 
ed Hudson's river and ranged along the coast from 
Cape Cod to thirty degrees of north latitude. Thiii 
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CHAP, pvc rise to the Dutch claims in this part of Amcr- 

" ica. 
Grant of ^" 1614, the Statcs General granted to certain 
the States Dutch merchants a patent fbr an exclusive trade on 
^neni Hudson's rivcr. For the convenience of trade they 
erected two forts on tlie river, one at Albany and 
another on the island of New- York. The court of 
England disowned their claim» and captain Argall 
making them a visit obliged them to submit to the 
government of Virginia. However, the States Gen- 
eral in 1621 made a grant of the country to the West 
India company, who began to extend their settle- 
ments, increase the number and strength of their 
fortifications, and renounce all subjection to the gov- 
ernment of England. 

In 1614, captain John Smith, who had been pres- 
ident in Vii^nia, made particular discoveries of the 
coasts of North Viiginia, drew maps of the country 
and named it New- England. 
Sand^' ^^"5 James I. by his letters patent, November 3d, 
tern, Nov. 1620, mcorporatcd the Duke of Lenox, the mar- 
3d, 1620. quises of Buckingham and Hamilton, the earls of 
, Arundel and Warwick, with divers other persons, 
by the name of the Council established at Plymouth 
in the county of Devon, for the planting, ruling, or- 
dering, and governing New-England in America; 
and granted to them, their successors and assigns^ 
all that part of America, lying from 40 degrees of 
north latitude, to the 48th degree inclusively ; and 
in length of, and within all the breadth aforesaid, 
throughout the main lands, from sea to sea. This 
is the civil basis of all the patents and plantations 
which divide the New-England statcs. 
SetUe. The settlement of New-England commenced the 

ST^^^^th. ^^™^ y^^^' ^^ *^^ place named Plymouth. A com- 
y»o« p^j^y Qf pious people, to the number of a hundred 
and one, arrived at Cape Cod on the 11th of Novem- 
ber. They were a part of Mr. John Robinson's 
church and congregation, who, by the heat of perse- 
cution, had, some years before, been driven into 
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Holland. Their design was to make a settlement 
(Ml Hudson's rivCT, or in the adjacent countiy. "For ^_^ 
Aese parts they had obtained $i patent But the i^^o. 
Dutch had determined to make a firm settlement on 
the river, and therefore bribed the master of the ship 
to carry them further to the northward. Finding 
themselves without the limits of their patrat, by vol- 
untary compact, they formed into a body pcditic, 
binding themselves, in the name of God, to submit 
to such laws and officers, as should be judged most 
subservient to the general good. They declared 
themselves the lawful subjects of king James : That 
they had undertaken the voyage, for the glory of v 
God, the advancement of the christian faith, and the 
honour of their king and country. 

Doleful was the condition of these pious strangers! Sad eondi- 
By the length and hardships of the voyage, they were ^^f ^^ 
reduced to an enfeebled and sickly state. They had 
been betrayed with respect to the place of set* 
tlement, were without a patent, or so much as a pub- 
lic promise that they should enjoy their liberties 
either civil or religious. In a distressing season they 
were cast on an unknown and barbarous coast, des- 
titute of every accommodation for their comfort. 
There were no houses to cover them, no friends to 
entertain them, no civilized town or city, whence on 
any emergency they might derive succour : a vast 
wilderness, replete with savage beasts and men,spread 
itself horribly round them. 

It was the middle of December before they arriv- 
cd in the. harbour which lies before the town. It 
was the 25»th of the month when they began to erect 
the first house for a general store. The hardships 
they endured in building themselves huts and un- 
lading their provisions scarcely admit of description. 
The narbour was so shallow, that their ship lay at 
more than a mile's distance from the town ; and it 
was often so stormy for several days together, as to 
prevent all communication between them. They 
were often obliged, in this co)d season, to wade and 
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CHAP, l^ixmr in the water to get their provisiofis and fiirni. 
' lure on shore. In less tlwin three months, the scur- 
SickoeM ^7 ^^ Other diseases, which their long voyage, die 
»nd mor- extremity of the weather, their excessive fati^esi 
*^^^' the want of necessary provisions and habitations, 
brought upon them, reduced them to one half of 
their origml numbers. So general was die sick* 
ness, at some times, that there were only six or sev- 
en well persons in the phntation. It was widi great 
difficulty that they were able to tend die sick and 
bury the dead.* 

A combination of circumstances, singularly prov- 
idential, is observable in the settlement and preser- 
vation of these pious pilgrims in New-Englarul. On 
1631. Hudson's river, and its vicinity, the Indians were 
• very numerous, and had they not been disappointed 
with respect to their original design, probably they 
would have fallen a prey to savage cruelty. In New- 
England providence had prepared the way for thek 
setdement. The uncommon mortality in 1617, had 
b a manner depopulated that part of the countiy, in 
which they began their plantation. They found 
fields, which had been planted, without owners, and 
a fine country round them, in some measure cultivat- 
ed^ without an inhabitant. The scattering Indians^ 
who survived, had been particulariy exasperated at 
the villanous conduct of captain Hunt. About 
six years before, he had kidnapped twenty Indians 
at this place, and seven at Nauset, and sold them f(X' 
slaves ; yet such were the restraints laid upon themg 
that during the whole winter, not one of them came 
into the town, nor were they seen but at a distance. 
They meditated the extirpation of the colonists, met, 
an great numbers and held a Pawaw in a hideous 
swamp ; where, for three days togedier, they delib- 
erated on the subject, and in their diabolical manner 
poured out their execrations against them.f Had 
they known their circumstances, they might have 

• Prince's Chron. part i. p, 103, 104. f Ibid, ptrt i. p. 99. 
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flot^Mm offwkfa the g^wteat fMulUf ; JHit of tfane chap, 
thej had no iiiteUigenoe« "* 

The wiiUier broke ap 'tooner than usaal, aod as ^^^ 
the warn aeascm advanced die mortalit|r began to 
abate, the sick and lame to iveover^ and the people 
to asoinie new life aivi courage* 

On the stxteenlb of March an Indian came bokSy March 
imo the town, and to their surprise gave them diis i^th.sam* 
Aieodhr aaluiaKtion, Wdcome Englishmen ! Wei- h^'^ 
come Englishmen 1 He was a petty taohem, whose town. 
name was Samoset, who had got a smattering of the 
English language from the fishermen on the eastern 
coast. They gave him a friendly reception, and 
on his part, he comm«micai6ed to them important 
intelligence, respecting the country. The goveni- 
^our despatched him to Massasotet to invite him to 
an interview with them at Plymouth. He proved a 
fiothful messenger, and on the twenty second of the 
month he came to them in company with S<)uant(i, 
the only surviving Indian of that place. He was one 
^the twenty, whom captam Hunt kidnapped and 
•old in Spain ; bat he had bG&i brought back first to 
London, where after living some time, he returned 
to km native country. He was friendly and could 
speak English. They repented that Massasoiet, the 
freatest kmg of the Indians, was just at hand, with 
fas brother, Quadequina and their suit. He soon ^^^^' 
approached the town widi an armed train of sixty uie pUor 
B^n. Govemour Carver sent a message to him in- *•****"• 
nting him into the town. After exchsuriging hosta- 
ges, Massnsoiet with twen^ men unarmed advanc- 
«A to ^ brook, where he was met by a file of 
Musketeers, and o^ucted to a house, where, ki 
Ate, they seated him, with his train, upon a greea 
syg^ and a number of cushions. Immediatdiy came 
fte govemour widi drum, trumpet, and another file 
4if misdketeers. Having passed friendly salutations 
and kissed each others hands, they sat : ^md after an 
entertainment prepared for the purpose, they entered Treaty qf 
into a perpetual league of friendship, Commerce, and pe»ce. 

Voi. I. 1© • ■ 
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mutual dcfoice* ^assasoiet was to give notice of 
the treaty to all hb confederates, that ttiey might not 
injure the jdantation ; but enjoy all tfie advantages c^ 
tKe alliance. The govemour conducted the IncUan 
prince to the brook, where he was received, and sa- 
luting each other they parted. Quad^uina and his 
troop were then conducted into the town, and enter- 
tained in a manner highly {basing to them and their 
prince. Having finished their business, the hostages 
were exchanged, and the royal train departed. The 
savage king was a tall portly man, in the be^ period 
of h£cj of a grave countenance and sparii^ of 
speech.* This treaty gave general peace to the 
country, and laid a foundation for aa amicable cot- 
respcHidence with the ori^al nations, not only high- 
ly beneficial to Plymouth, but to all die future settle* 
ments for many years. 

Squanto stayed with the colonists, was their inter- 
preter among the nations, instructed them in the man- 
ner of planting and dressing their ccmh, and with re- 
spect to the most advantageous places for their fishe- 
ry* He was their guide to places unknown, their 
assistant in matters of treaty and commerce, and be- 
yond all expectaticHi, an instrument of great public 
good to the colony. He continued with them until 
his death.f Another Indian named Hobbamock, 
one of Massasoiet's pianese, a stout young man, lund 
of much influence among die Indian nations, came 
and resided among them, and was not less fakUul 
and beneficial to the plantation than Squanto. Thu8> 
without their seeking, the Supreme Rul^, sent them 
interpreters and messengers of peace ; and oveiTukd 
an instance of viUany, which had thrown all the bi- 
1621. dians, in New-JBngjand, into a state of hostility to« 
wards the English, for their advantage, and for the 
* benefit of all the future plantations. 
ApnU Sooa after the treaty with Massasoiet, the oompa- 

gJI]^^'^ ny sustained a sore k»s and affliction, in the death of 

dies* 

* Prince's Chron. part i. p. lOO^lQS. f Ne w-England Memorial p.3T. 
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Mr. Idm Carver their gavemour. He vm a gentfe- crap. 
man of sin|^lar piety, condescension, fortitude, and _^^ 
public spmL He had been agent for the company ~ 
m England, and had spent the greatest part of a good 
fDitttne in the present enterprize. He had greatly 
cndem^ himself to the colony, not only by many 
important public services, but l^ his gr^ humih- 
ty, and numerous kind offices in private iMt They 
pve Mm all die honours at his nineral which were 
in their power : and, under their afflictions exhibited 
an exarn^e of brotherly love, patience, submission, 
and fortitude^ not less extraordinary than their suf« 
fiarings.^ 

Mr. William Bradford was chosen to succeed 
hbn in the government, and Isaac Allerton was ap- 
pokited his assistant. 

SensiUe of the importance of peace with the na* gjabtwa. 
fives, the beginning of July the govemour despatched don tent 
messengers with presents to Massasoiet ; more firm^ ^®. Mtna* 
fy to engage his niendship and establish the peace : "^^ 
lo view t^ country and obtain a more perfect kno wU 
edge of its numbers and military strength. Among 
ai&T things they presented thdr royal ally with 'a 
red cotton coat with lace trimmings, which very 
highly . pleased his savage majesty. In return, he 
treated them with all die honours and civilities in his 
power. Mr. Winslow was lodged. in the Toyal bed, 
wtuch was constructed of a few planks, elevated 
id>out a foot from the ground. At one end of it 
lodged the king and queen, under a thin mat ; and at 
die other, Mr. Hopkins the other embassador, with a 
number of Massasoiet's grandees. The Indians in 
the country, on their way, treated them with uncom- 
mon kindness ; supplying them with provisions, car^ 
rraig their baggage, and even conveying them on 
their backs over tl^ rivers and deep waters. 

In November, their agent Mr. Cushman arrived 
in the ship Fortune, with a recruit of thirty-five new 

• H. fing. Memorial, p. 33, S4* 
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CHAf. pliMMers, lidiiftpfAty 9he brouf^t oaproviaionB fior ^m 
^^' plantation^ and was but poorly furnished fw her own 
1621. P^P^* '^^'' immediate return was fiecessary } but 
she could not sail, till she was viciuaUed by this 
needy peofde, who were in want themselves^ Sucl^ 
however were their self-demal and exertions, ikm% im 
about a month she was victualled* and hdoi with fan 
and other articles to a larg^ amount 

By reawn of the increase of thc^ numbers^ wd the 
diminution of their stores, it now becwae neeess»y, 
to put aU the {inters on half allowance^for the term 
of SIX months^ They had enjoyed a great degree of 
health during the summer and fall, and with exem^aiy. 
harmony and diHgenee, had proeiecuted the various 
busimess oi the plantation* By die dose of Ae year 
they had built seven dwelling houses, weA four for 
public use« These small beginnings cost thena not 
only many lives, but neariy two thouaaod pouods 
sterling, exclusive of all private expanses. 

Early the next winter repots were spread that the 
Narragansets were meditating mi attack on the plaiv* 
tetion* It was therefore determined to empale die 
whole town, inclosing the top of the hill under which 
March it was buUjt. By the beginning of-March. the fortifi* 
1622. catiotis were completed, the people assigned to their 
respective posts, and every precaution was tak^u ta 
prevent a surprise. 

Meanwhile great accessions had beea made to the 
colony in Virgioia. Twenty -one ships had arrived^ 
m wlucb came over 1300 men, women, and childrtaii 
This W9H effected principally l^ private adventtiroiu 
They considered the work as truly christisa and g^ 
cious in itself, and of the highest consequence to the 
realm of England. Sir Francis Wyat had been ap«> 
pointed govemour, and came over with specis^ di* 
rections, that the colony should regard the s^vice 
of Almighty God, and train up the people di the prM- 
tice of religion and virtue. But while the affaurs of 
the colony were assuming the most flattering aspect, 
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ioa sudden^ mrprised, aod cane near a 
:tion. 
Moat of its settlements bad been made in a scatter- 



it waty dl on a sudden^ aorprised, aod cane near a chap. 
tolal destruction. ^^ 



m% manner, where the planters could find a rich vein 
of land, or an afjreeable situation. The Indians had 
aiicb constant £imiliarity with tbem, that they knew 
every but, fields and ccmier, where they might be 
fiHind. They were not insensible of the advantage^ 
which these circumstances afibrded them, to surprise 
aii4 cut them all off at (Hie fatal blow. They saw 
with pain the encroachments they were making on 
dKir lands, and though they kept up the direst ap- 
pevances, yet they had laid up, in their revengeful 
breasts, the remembrance of all the past injuriea 
which they had received. Opechancanough, succes- 
aar to Powhatan, was a haught}', politic, and bloody 
flMn, intent cm the destruction d the English, when- 
ever a fak opportunity should present. He there- 
fore concerted the plan of a general massacre of the 
oolooy. So general was the combination, among all 
bb confederates, and so deeply laid the plot, that they 
had warning through all their habitations ; and every 
nation and party Imd their station and part assign^ 
them. 

On the 22d of March, about noon, when the men MaBsacre 
were generally unanned and at work, they rose upon P ^^' 
Aem, and in one hour, nay, almost in the same in- 33d. 
atant, three hundred and forty seven men, women, 
Ittd children fell by their bloody hands. So silent 
lad sodden was the destruction, that few perceived 
tibe weapon by which they fell. In this general car- 
nage six of their council were slain. The murderers 
alew all before them, without pity or remorse, with- 
ottt regiffd to age, sex, dignity, or friendship. This 
masaacre would luive been much more dreadful than 
It was, had it not been for a merciful interposition of 
providence. A christian Indian had been solicited, 
tiy has lm>ther, the {nreceding evening, to kill one 
Mr. Pace, with whom h^ lived : and by this cir- 
Qumstance, became acquainted with the design which 
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CHAP, had been formed of extirpating the whole colony on 
' the morrow. Instead of murdering Mr. Pace he 
1522. immediately acquainted him with the plot Intetti* 
gence of it was communicated to Jamestown and 
other places with all possible despatch. Wherever 
it came, and the people were on their guard, the sav^ 
i^;es ran off abandoning their attempt. Such, how* 
ever, was the slaughter, «s gave a grievous wound 
to this yet weak and in&nt cdony. It spread such 
general constematicxi, that the small plantations were 
abandoned, and the people drawn tc^ther at five or 
six of the best and most defensible towns. In the 
hurry and confusion of moving, many cattle and a great 
quantity of goods were left, uid afterwards destroyed 
by the Indi^is. They plundered and burned houses, 
mills, the iron wotIcs, and every thing which canrie 
in their Mray. Mr. Thorpe the superintendant of the 
college was slain, the college lands deserted, and that 
benevolent institution, which was designed for their 
benefit, was entirely defeated by their own hands.* 
Some of the inhabitants sustained such losses, that 
tfaqr were reduced to famine. 

While the Virginians were mourning their losses, 
the people of New-Plymouth, who through the win- 
ter, had subsisted at half allowance, began to ex- 
perience the distresses of famine. By the beg^ning 
of May, they had expended their provisions. With 
fdl the earnestness of a people, on the point of fiun«> 
ishing, they looked for supplies ; but they looked in 
vain. The Fortune, which, with so much exertion 
Gfeat and self denial, they had fitted for sea, and by the 
icwcity. return of which they expected a supi^y, just as she 
arrived on the English coast, was taken, carried into 
France,and robbed of every thing valuable. But in this 
extremity, his liberal hand who supplies the wants 
of every living thing, made provision ftw their relief. 
Captain Hudscm, who came, that spring, on a fish-* 
ing voyage into the eastern parts of New-England, 
sent to the govemour an obliging letter, certifying him 

* Styth's hist, from p. 208«-213. 
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ti tiie massadre of the Virginians ; and expresang 

his wislies, that the plantation might derive caution 

and benefit, from the slaughter of their comitrymeiu i^j^a. 
The govcmour immediately despatched Mr. Win- 
dow to represent to him the pitiable state of the colo- 
ny; and^ifpossible, to obtain some assistance. Great 
was the humanity, with which the capj|in treat* 
ed Mr. Winsbw. He not only fum^ed him 
with what |NX)visions he could spare, but used hii 
influence with others on the coast, to excite the 
tame benevolence. By these means, so much bread 
was obtained, as amounted to four ounces a day, 
for each person till the harvest. On the return of 
Mr. Winslow, he found the people indeed in a most 
miserable condition. Both their strength and their 
flesh failed, for want of bread. Some began to swell, 
and had it not been for the shell fish, which they 
eaoght along the shore, they must have perished. 

The Indians apprized of their weakness began to 
insult them, boasting, that, in a short tin^ie, they 
should be able to cut them off with ease. The dis* 
aster in Virginia, with these insults, so alarmed the 
fdony, that, in addition to their other works, they 
built a strong and handsome fort, on the hill, which 
overlooked the whole town. On this, they moun- 
ted their cannon, and kept a constant guard. It was 
erected not only with a view to the common safety, 
but for the more secure and convenient celebration 
of the public worship. 

Though the colonists had employed their utmost 
exertions in the cultivation of the earth, and in trade 1633. 
with the Indians, to furnish themselves with provisions, 
yet as they luul no ^supplies from England, they 
had again the next year, the sad experience of fam- 
ine* In the months of February and March, Want of 
thqr were obliged to subsist chiefly on ground p"^^'"*"' 
nuts, clams, muscles, and such miserable food as 
could be obtained fi*om the gleanings of the forest 
and the sea shore. They therefore, this spring, de- 
termined, if possible, to take such effectual measures 
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to obtain t plentiful harvest, as should prevent diek 
^__ languishing, in future, as they had before done widi 
Exeruons ^^og^'' ^ud Want. All the youth were ranged under 
to preyent particular families, and each family had the encour- 
^Bdne. agemept of enjoying the advantages of its own laboiiri. 
This drew the wh<Me strength of the colony into ex- 
ertion. The very women and children went into die 
field. Such quantities of com were planted, as mudi 
exceeded wh^ had been done in any of the preceding 
years. 

But by the time their planting , was finished, dieir 
provisions were spent, and they had neither bread nor 
com for three or four months. At night they knew 
not where they should find a morsel in the morning.* 
Some were appointed to hunt, and others to fish, and 
what could be obtained in these ways was anMcabiy 
divided among them. Thus they subsisted on wild 
game and the natural fiiiits of the country till the 
harvest. 

In acfdition to this, a new scene of distress presen- 
ted. Notwithstanding the care, which the people 
i)^d taken, for the securing of a plentiful harvest, yet^ 
about mid-summer their exiiectations seemed to be 
wholly defeated. From the third week in May, till 
the middle of July, they were visited with uncom- 
mon drought and heat. Not only the blade, but the 
stalks of the com withered, as though they had 
been entirely dead.f The ships and supplies, which 
had long been expected from England did not arrive 
Despond- and it was concluded that they were lost. The peo- 
^lonuu* pie therefore, seeing nothing but famine and certtiih 
destraction before them, sunk into great discourage- 
inent. They say, ** The most courageous are now 
4liscouraged. Nov^f are our hopes overthrown, 
our joy being turned into mourning." In these 
depths of aiBiction they repaired to Him, vdio could 

• Morton's Memorial, p, 49, 50. Prince's Cbron. p. u. p. 135. 
t Pa^ 137, 138, 139. Mr. Morton mistaking governour Bradford, 
hM wronrfy placed this drought in the preceding year. Sev«eral oth- 
ers have followed hii mistake. 
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famish a table in the wilderness, and sought his chap. 
merciful interpositiop. The morning of their fast, ' 
ifas hot and fair without a cloud; but before the public i^i^ 
solemnities were concluded, the heavens were overcast. 
Soon the rain began to descend in gentle and plente- 
ous showers which continued,by turns,for several days, 
dll the earth was thoroughly so^cd. The com revived 
even to admii^tion, and promised a joyful harvest. 

Soon after the long expected ships arnved. With 
them came a good vessel, built for the service of the 
plantaticHi. 

In these ships arrived sixty new planters, generally |^^ 
in good health. Some of them were the wives and chil- *^ 
drenof those,who came first to Plymouth. Some others, 
Mr. Timothy Hatherly, Mr. George Morton, and Mr. 
John Jenny, were men of considerable character, and 
of singular importance and service to the colony. x 

It is impossible to describe that strange composi- DetcH^ 
tion of chagrin, sorrow, sympathy, and joy, which, ^^.^^ 
at this meeting presented themselves in Che mostm^^. 
lively colours. The first planters had received no 
supplies of clothing since their arrival. They were 
Aerefore not only pale with famine, but they were 
miserably clothed. When the passengers came on 
shore and saw their extreme poverty, they were fill- 
ed with sadness and dismay. Some burst into tears, 
and passionately wished themselves again in their 
native country. In the poverty and distress of this 
poor people, they imagined they foresaw their own 
future miseries. Some felt the lively exercises of 
sympathetic commiseration for the calamitous state 
of tl^ir friends. Others greatly rejoiced at the pres- 
ent interview. Parents and children, husbands and 
wives, brethren and sisters, embraced each other, 
with endearments peculiar to such relatives, after a 
long and painful separation.* 

The best dish, with which the colony were able 
to furnish these welcome guests, was a lobster witfa- 

* New-En^lAiid Memorial, p. 54. 
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out bread or any other article, excepting a cup of 
fair spring water. They made €his remark on their 
1623. manner of living. " The lonff continuance of this 
diet, with our labours abroad, has somewhat abated 
the freshness of our complexion, but God gives us 
health."* The welcome harvest came, and the face 
of affairs was changed. Plenty succeeded famine, 
and their hearts were filled with food and gladness. 
In the mean time the Virginians took an ample 
revenge for the slaughter of their fellow colonists. 

Massacre In the fall after the massacre, they burned several of 

revenged, ^j^^ Indian towns, and took from tfiem nearly 4,000 
bushels of com. In consequence of these depreda- 
tions, the enemy the next winter were reduced to 
famine and gre^t distress. 

July 23d. I^c i^cxt July, four or five ^different parties were 
detached to attack them, at the same time, in so 
many different places. They all falling upon 
them on the same day, made a very consider- 
able slaiighter. Some of their kings and war 
captains were slain, their com and settlements 
destroyed. They were so weakened and brok- 
en, that the planters, in confidence of their inabili- 
ty to injure them, rfetumed again to the towns and 
settlements which they had abandoned. The har- 
vest was plenteous, and the state of the colony be- 
came easy and comfortable. 

1634. The next spring Mr. Winslow, agent fpr the col- 

ony of Plymouth, brought over a good supply rf 
clothing and some neat cattle. These were the first 
imported into New-England. Goats, hogs, and 
poultry, had been transported into thie country, and 
had increased exceedingly. 

London ^ q^q warranto was this year issued, by his Brit- 
company ♦ ,*. . , ^ w t '^ F 

dlfsoired. ish majestv, against the great London company lot 
planting Virginia. It consisted of more than a 
thousand adventurers. More than two hundred of 
them were eails, knights, and noblemen, of the first 

* Pnnce*8 Chron. part ii. p. 140. 
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, apd chvacter in the nation* Many others were chaj . 
Qi^chants and gentlemen of principal figure and for- "' 
Uioes. But on the 15th of July, they were wholly ig^ 
t^roken qp, hy the king and his ministers. Their 
i^x>rd$, books of account, and papers, were all sei?- 
od spad taken from them. They had paid the great- 
est attention to their business, and neglected their 
Qwn private afiairs, to promote the growth and pros- 
perity of the colony. Beside all their time and 
tax>uble, they had expended more than a hundred 
|)ious$uk1 pounds of their own private property. 
&eat sums were due to the company. Nearly a 
thousand pounds were due from Sir Thomas Smith, 
their first treasurer. But they never could i^cover 
flieir books, papers, nor debts. • Neither could they 
evei* obtain any compensation, for the damage done 
|o them and the colony, by govemour Argall.* 
Previous to the incorporation of this company Sir 
Walter Raleigh had expended, in his enterprises and 
attempts to make settlements, 40,000/. without tlie 
lid pf a shilling from the crown. Nor had the gov- 
cznment ever granted the least aid, nor been at the 
least e;xpense for the colony, from its commence- 
l&ent to the then present time, t In the short period 
1^ about seventeen years king James granted, super- 
Beded, or vacated three successive charters. The 
Sr^ to Sir Thomas Gates and others, was supersed- ^^*^^ 
cd, by his letters patent, May 3d, 1609, to the * 

«arl of Salisbury and others, incorporating them, by 
^ name of The treasurer and company of adventur- 
ers and planters of the city of London, for the fir^t 
colony in Virginia. This grant conveyed to them 
and their successors, all the lands in Virginia, t\Vo 
hundred mfles north and south of point Comfort, 
along the sea coast : and this breadth, of four hun- ^ 
dred miles, throughout all the main land from sea 
to sea. It also conveyed all the islands within one 
hundred miles of any part of it ; with all the coni- 

♦ StyUi'i HUtwy, book V. f Jefferson's Notes^p. 194. 
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modities, jurisdictions, royalties, franchises, and pre- 
_ CTfiinences within, or appertaining to the same ; in 

1634. ^ ample a manner as had been before granted to 
any adventurer. This territory was to be holden in 
common soccage of the king and his successors, giv- 
ing one fifth part of the geld and silver ore in lieu of 
all other services. The charter establbhed a coun- 
cil in England for the direction of the enterprise. 
The members of it were to be chosen and displaced 
by the voice of a majcwity of the company and^ ad- 
venturers. They had also the nomination and revo- 
cation of govemours, oflScers, and ministers, which 
Aey should judge necessary for the colony. They 
were vested with plenary powers of establishing laws, 
forms of government, and magistracy, obligatory not 
only in the colony, but on the seas, in passing from 
the respective countries. It also granted to the col- 
onists all the rights of natural subjects, as if bom and 
abiding in the realm of England. It contained a de- 
claration, that, in all doubtful cases, these letters should 
be constnied in such a m nner as should be most 
for the benefit of the grantees. This second, was 
superseded by a third charter, March 12th, 1612, in 
which were included all islands in any part of the 
ocean, between tlie 30th and 41st degrees of latitude, 
and within three hundred leagues of any of the parts 
afore granted. The desigti of this was, to give the 
company and colony the Summer islands.* 
jlki^ coii« By virtue of the authorities given by these char- 
Jrf vil^"n. tf^' ^he company, on the 24th of July, 1621, estab- 
tL lished a form of government under their common 

seal. This, for the future, ordained, that there should 
be two supreme councils in Virginia. One to be 
called the council of state; to be placed and displac- 
ed, by the treasurer, council in EnjB[land, and com- 
pany, from time to time, whose office was to give 
advice and assistance to die govemour. The other^ 
was to be called the general assembly, to be conv^- 

^ Stjth'ft HiBtoiy. In hh appendix Uie charten mty be lecn at large. 
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tA onat annually by the govemour, or cAener as cir- 
cumstances might reoder it necessary. This was to 

consist of the council of state, and^two burgesses out jgm 
of every town, hundred, or plantation, to be respec 
tivdjr chosen by the inhabitants. In the assembly 
all matters were to be determined by a majority of 
Ae votes present. The govemour had a negative 
voice. The assembly had the power of enacting 
hws for the government of the colony, of treathig, 
consulting, and determining, on all emergencies, for 
tbe common safety and happiness. Their laws and 
government, were, as nearly as might be, to imitate 
the laws and policy of England. No laws were to 
have any validity till ratified in a general quarterly 
court of the company in England, and returned un- 
der their common seal. It was provided, nevertheless, 
Aat after the government of the, colony should be 
well framed and settled, no orders of the council in 
&igland, should bind the colony, unless ratified in 
die said assembly. This was the ancient constitu- 
tion of Virginia. The company transported more 
than 9,000 English subjects into Virginia, which 
cost them 150,000/. Besides this, and all private 
^penses, the settlement of the colony cost about 
4^0 lives.* King James, on the dissolution of the 
company, took the colony into an immediate depend- 
ence on the crown, to be governed by mere preroga- 
tive. 

At the close of this year the town of New-P^wi- 
outh contained thirty two dwelling houses, and one 
humked and eighty inhabitants. Such had been their 
health, for the term of three years, that, among the 
first planters, there had not been an instance of death. 

In Novenrt>er 1626 this small and indigent pec^le NoT.id2«; 
came to a composition with the company in England. 
For the consideration of 1800/. sterling, they made 
a consignment of all their lands, stocks, shares, mer- 
ohandizes, and chattels to the colony. The other 

* Stjth'i Hbt. p. 306, compared wlUi p. 311, 312. 
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debts of the colony were not less dian 600/. Y^ 
such was the harmony and industry of this people, 
j^2^ that in a few years, they effected the payment of the 
whole debt Such was their brotherly love, that they 
were not only at the expense of bringing over their 
brethren from Leyden gratis, but of furnishing them 
after their arrival with a year's provisions.* The ex- 
pense of this was considerably more than the whole 
amount of their public debtf 

They obtained an ample patent, from the council 
for New- England, conveying to them a considerable 
territory, where they nfiade their first setdements. 
This was chiefly within the limits of the county of 
Plymouth. It also conveyed another tract, under the 
description of "All that part of New- England between 
the utmost limits of Capersecont, or Camascecont, 
which adjoineth to the river Kennebeck, and the falls 
of Negumke, with the said river itself, and the 
space of fifteen miles on each side between the bounds 
above said." The council granted the colony, as 
ample powers of government, as had been granted to 
them by his British' majesty's letters patent. They 
had no charter, or j/owers of government, from the 
king ;X but in his jfetters to me colony tiheir rights 
were as fully recognized as those of the other colo- 
Consiitu- nies. Their government was entirely by voluntary 
KeVpiy- compact. On the .23d of March the govemour and 
vootti. assistants were annually elected from among them- 
selves. Till the year 1624, they had only a govem- 

• Prince's Chroii. part ii.p. 166, 168, 169, 192. 

f They were brought over at four difierent tiipes, October 9Ui» 
1621, 36 arrived ;' July, 1623, 60 ; August, 1629, 35 with their fami- 
lies ; probably about a hundred and seventy persons. In May, 1630, 
about 60 more arrived ; making in the whole 316.- From accounts now 
before me, it appears, that the whole expense of their transportation 
amounted to 2690/. sterling. The whole number of Mr, Robinson's 
congregation, which came over, was about 417. The whole expense 
of transporting this colony, with their arms and effects maybe esti- 
mated at 4,690/. 

t They expended 500/. sterling to obtain a royal charter i his maj- 
esty consented, and the solicitor was ordered to draw it up, but the 
agents petitioning for an exemption from the customs for seven years 
inward and twenty one outward* the lord treasurer reiuBed, and it 
Acvcr passed the seals. 
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our with one assistant. From this period five were chap, 

annually chosen, and the ^vemour had a double '^ 

voice. The ntimber of assistants was afterwards in- X6» 
creased to seven. The govemour and his assistants 
went under the general name of the associates of the 
colony of New-rlymouth. They were to all intents 
the representatives of the people.* All laws were en- 
acted and all government managed by them for al- 
most twenty years. In 1639 the towns, for the first 
time sent deputies. Their first general assemblywas 
convened the same year on the fourth of June. They 
had a few laws, which they termed general fundamen- 
tals ; and some others adapted to their peculiar cir- 
cumstances ; but, in general, they were governed 
by the common law and statutes of England.* Their 
mndamentals secured to them all the rights of free 
bom English subjects. Agreeably to them, no acts, 
I4WS, nor ordinances could be imposed on them, but 
such as were enacted by the consent of the body of 
the freemen or associates, or their representatives le- 
gally assembled. No person could be endamaged 
with respect to life, limb, liberty, name, or estate, 
but by some express law of die general court, or by 
&e laws of England. They secured to them the 
right of trial by jury ; and made provision, that jus- 
tice should neither be sold, denied, nor cause- 
lessly deferred ; but imp:utially administred to all. 
Thus, after all preceding attempts to make settle- 
ments, in this part of the continent, though made by 
several noble personages, and at great expense had 
fidled, this small and indigent people, at their sole ex- 
pense, by their union and industry accomplished a 
firm settlement. They effected a general peace with 
die natives, and established a free and permanent 
government. 

While the colony of New-Plymouth ^vas rising in- 
to public credit and importance, large bodies of re- 
l^ous people in England were making prepara-^ 
tions for more extensive ^ettlenients m New-England. 
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CHAP. On the 19th of March 1628, the council for New- 
^^' England granted unto Sir Henry Roswell, Sir John 
1638. Young, knights, Thomas Southcoat, John Hum- 
Maisa. phrcys, John Endicot, and Simon Whetcomb, their 
pat€^"* heirs, assigns, and associates for ever, all diat part of 
March Ncw-England in America, which lies and extends 
19U>,1628. i^tween Merrimack river and Charles river in the 
bottom of Massachusetts-Bay, and three miles to the 
north and south of every part of Charles river, and 
three miles southward of the southermost part of said 
bay, and three miles north of every part of Merri- 
mack river, and "all lands and hereditaments what- 
soever lying within the limits aforesaid horth and ! 
south, in latitude and in breadth, and in length and 
longitude, of and within all the breadth aforesaid 
throughout the main lands there, from the Atlantic 
sea and ocean on the east part, to the south sea on 
the west part."* 

Mr. White, minister of Dorchester, in England, 
was fixed in the design of making a settiement in 
New-England, for the purposes of religion ; whither 
nonconformists might transport themselves, and en- 
joy the blessings of liberty in worship and discipline. 
Therefore effecting an acquaintance and association 
between Sir Richard Saltonstall, Matthew Cradock, 
and John Venn, Esquires, \yho were of the Dorches- 
ter grantees, and a number of religious gentlemen in 
London and its vicinity, he negotiated a treaty for 
the patent between them and the original patentees. 
These associates; having made a purchase of the pa- 
tent, sent over Mr. John Endicot, one of the original 
patentees, with planters and whatever was necessary 
for the beginning of a new colony. In September he 
arrived at Naumkeak and settled the town of Salem. | 
He was agent to transact all the affairs of the compa- i 
ny till the arrival of the patentees themselves. 

• Governour Hutchinion fixe* thts in 1627, but, according^ to the 
present manner of dating it was 1628. It was ft»rmerly custotnai^ 
not to bejpfn the date of the new year, till nearly three uftonthi aft*' . 
the first or January. 
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fke fxrtent from the council of Pljnsioutii convey- 
ed a complete right to territory, but no powers of 

government. The associates therefore addressed 1^29. 
king Charles L ft»* a charter of incorporation, which 
-sfcould confirm their patent and vest them with civil 
pQvo^. This passed the seals March 4th, 1629. Thb 1st chart- 
ordained, that there should be a govemour, deputy g^^^fu^JJ^ 
govemour, and eighteen assistants annually chosen out gramed 
^ the freemen of the company ; that Uiey, and aU Jg^*** 
irix> should be made fr^e of the company, should be 
far ever a body corporate and politic, by the name of 
Ae govemour suid company of the Massachusetts 
Bay, in New-England, and have perpetual suc- 
cession. Matthew Cradock was appointed the firat 
remour and Thomas Goff deputy govemoiu*. Both 
govemours and magistrates wer^ zealously engag- 
ed to make a firm settlement in New-England, for 
4e purposes of religion. Six ships were furnished 
% the company, and despatched to New-England. 
.« them were brought over nearly 400 men, women, - 
ttd children. About 140 neat cattle, a number of 
fcwsesand goats, great quantities of provisions, arms, 
tnd ammunidon were also transported into the colo- 
«y. The expense of the transportation was 3,360/. 
teling.* 

About a hundred of these planters began a planta* 
^at Mishawam, which they named Charles- 

tOWN. 

The other planters settled at Salem, where the num- 
ber of inhabitants was now between three and four 
kuadred. Here a church was formed, and Mr. Skel- First 
tea was ordained pastor, and Mr. Higginson teacher, gnd^l^i. 
This was Ae first completely organized church in nation, 
New-England. Aug.dth. 

Meanwhile the Massachusetts company in England 
'We making vigorous preparations for a much larger 
ciftbarkation than had yet been made; and, for the bet- 
*f government of the colony and the encouragement 

• Prince's Chroo. p. 182, l^, 
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ci gentlemen of quality and religion, the company had 
resolved on the transportaticm of the patent and cor- 

1630 P^ra^o" i^s^ fr^"^ O'd ^^ New-England. 

Early the next spring fourteen ships were ready to 
sail, furnished with all necessaries to plant a per- 
manent colony. Three others were afterwards pro- 
vided. Eleven of them arrived in New-Eng^d bc- 
iore the middle of July, and before the end of the 
year the whole seventeen arrived. In these ships 
came over more thai) fifteen hundred people.^ Ma- 
ny of them were gentlemen of estate and ngure, edu- 
cated in the best towns and cities in England. Be- 
fore the sailing of the ships from England, there had 
been a new elation d govemours and magistrates, of 
such gendemenas were willingtotranqportthemselves, 
and undertake the government of the colony. John 
Winthrop, Esq. ^jiras chosen govemour, and Thom- 
as Dudley, Esq. deputy govemour. The govem- 
Govcrn- Qurs arrived at Salem in the Arabella on the twelfth 
jiuie^^ of June. Four of the magistrates. Sir Richard Sal- 
tonstall, Mr. Johnson and his lady, William Cod- 
dington and Charles Fines, Esquires, arrived with 
them in the same ship. With the people came over 
four ministers, Messrs. Maverick, Warham, Wil- 
son, and Philips ; to illuminate the infant churches, 
and proclaim in the wilderness the glad tidings of sal- 
vation. Besides other cattle there were brought over 
nearly three hundred kine. 

The govemour on his arrival found the colony in 
very disagreeable circumstances. They had lost 
eighty of their members the preceding winter,and many 
of the survivors were in a miserably weak, and sick- 
ly condition. They had not com enough to last them 
more than a fortnight, and their other provisions 
were yery scanty. Such was the scarcity, that they 
had liberated all their servants, that they might shift 
for themselves. The whole number was a hundred 
and eighty. They had cost them sixteen and twen- 

* Hutch. ToU i. p. 19. 
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ty pounds a head. So that they sustained a loss of 
more than three thousand pounds. 

Sometime in July the governour with about 1500 it'Vk 
peq)le arrived at Charlestown.* Here and at Boston, Towns 
a considerable number of the patentees fixed their ****** 
abode, under the pastoral care of Mr. Wilson ; Mes«^. 
Warham and Maverick with their people settled at 
Dorchester. Sir Richard Sahonstall and his compa- 
ig^ planted themselves at Watertown. Mr. Philips 
was chosen their pastor. Mr. Pynchon with another 
company settled Roxbury. The famous Mr. Eliot 
and Mr. Weld, who came into New-Eoigland the 
next year, were elected their ministers. 

As several of the ships had a long passage of seven- 
teen or eighteen weeks, many of the people came on 
diore in a feeble and sickly condition ; and for want 
of convenient food and lodgings, the sickness exceed- 
ingiy increased! So great was the mortality, that be- MortiiUy. 
fere the close of the year two hundred of them were 
in tfieir graves. Among these were some of their 
principal characters. With them was that excellent 
and pious lady, Arabella, who was celebrated for nui- 
ny virtues. Though she had been educated in a par- 
adise of plenty and pleasure, in the family of the earl 
oflincoln, yet she sacrificed ease, iiiends, and life it- 
ad^ for the noble purposes of planting liberty and 
dn^tianity in the wilds of America. Mr. Johnson 
hpr. husband survived her but a few weeks. He died 
at Boston in September with great composure and 
tmimph, rejoicing, that he had lived to see a church 
gadiered in America. He was the second in the 
oocincU, and had Aiuch the laigest fortune of any, who, 
. at tbic time, came into New-England. He was high- 
ly characterized for wisdom, piety, and bcnevoktice. 
Jfr. Rossiter, another of the council, died in October. 

The wlK)le number of planters who arrived in the 
ookmy, from Ae beginning, before the close of the 
year was about 2000; of these 100 returned to £ng« 

• Prince'i Chron. p. 240. 
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bod, 200 died, the remaining 1,700 settled (devcsi 
towns or villages,each ccmsisting,on an average, of 150 
inhabitants, nearly thirty families.^ 

By the 24th of December the weather became ex- 
tremely severe. The rivers shut over, and many of 
the people froze. Such a Christmas as the succeed- 
ing day they had never before seen. From this time 
to the tenth of February it continued so extremdy 
cold, that they had sufficient employment to keep 
themselves in any tolerable measure comfortable. The 
poorer sort of people, lying in tents, hovels, and mis? 
erable huts,suflrered extremely indeed. Many of them 
died of the scurvy and other diseases. By spring 
they were generally reduced to a company of mourn- 
ers. There was scarcely a family in which there had 
not been a death.! Beside the sickness and loss oi 
ScMHuty. fi-jends, they were reduced to great distress fcM- want of 
provisions. Several of the ships, which came the last 
' year, neglected to bring their complement of provis- 
ion ; and much of that which had been brought was 
damaged. Many therefore, before the spring, were 
obliged to subsist upon clams, muscles, und other shell 
* fish,with acorns and ground nuts instead of bread. So 
great and general was the scarcity, that even at the 
govemour's house the last bread was in the oven. 
Such were the extremities, to which people of the best 
fortunes and characters were reduced, to plant church- 
es in the wilderness, and transmit to posterity the in- 
Taluable enjoyments of liberty and undefiled religion. 

Captain rierce had been despatched, late in the fall, 
to Ireland for provisions ; but the people imagined he 
had been taken or cast aw^y, and seeing no human 
prospect of relief they fell- into great fear and df^>ond- 
ency . A public fast had been appointed on the sixth 
of Februar}'', to seek the divine aid. He who delights 
to appear in the greatest extremities and to magnify 
his mercies by the seasonableness of 4hem, gave this 
pious people sweet experience of the faithfulness of 

♦ Prince's Chron. vol. ii. p. 31. 
t IbM. rol. u. p. 5, 18, 20. Hatch, vol. i. p. 23. 
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Uspromise, ^'Before they call I will answer, and chap. 
whUes they are yet speaking. I will hearl'* The . "' 
very day before the appointed fast, Captain Pierce ^^31^ 
wived, in the ship Lyon, laden with provisions. She 
had a stormy passage ; and, even after she got into 
the harbour, rode amidst drifts of ice ; yet, in mercy Reiirf. 
to this famishing colony, came safe into p(Ht. Oq 
this jo3rful occasion, the govemour appointed the 
twoUy second of the mcHith a day o[ thanksgiving 
duoughout the plantations.* 

Tti^ company had lost on board their ships in thek 
pass^e from England, and in the winter, more than 
half their cattle. A milch cow was valued from 
twenty five to thirty pounds sterling. Provisions, 
io England, were this year, excessively dear. Eveiy 
bushel of wheat flour cost fourteen shillings ster- 
fing. Peas and Indian com each bore the price 
often shillings by the bushel. The threats and hos- 
tile appearances of the Indians put the colony into 
almost continual fear and alarm. It was happy in- 
deed, that, in their feeble state, they were only alarm- 
. ed. On this account, however, they sustained no 
iaconfflderable damage. It disconcerted their plans, 
letarded their builcUng and settlements for several 
lAonths. By a combination of these various circum- 
atances the colony was exceedingly impoverished. Colony 
Hie estates of the undertakers, in particular, receiv- ^^^^ 
cd an essential injury. The stock, in which they 
were jointly engaged, to the amount of three or four 
thousand pounds, was reduced to so many hundreds.t 

At a general court of election. May 18th, govern- 
OUT Winthrop and govemour Dudley were re-elected 
td their respective offices, in which they continued 
far many years. 

While plantations were increasing in New^- England 
a plan had been concerted fw the setdement of a new 
colony in the northeast part of Virginia. Sir George 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, who had been secretary to 

• Prince's Chron, vol. ii. p. 18. t Ibid, vol ii.p. 9, 10. 
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CHAP. James I. having avowed his adherence to the Romish 
^' faith, for the more undisturbed enjoyment of his re- 
ii33. ^^gio^j made a voyage to Virrinia. He was one of 
the original associates of the Vir^nia company, and 
a member of the corporation till its dissolution. In 
Virginia therefore, he hoped to find a peaceful retreat. 
But the Virginians were staunch churchmen, and 
would tolerate no profession but their own. His lord- 
ship received such ill treatment from them, as deter- 
mined him upon another adventure. Finding that 
Acre were large tracts of land on the Chesapeak, ac- 
commodated with many fine rivers, without an Eng- 
lish inhabitant, he conceived the idea of planting a 
colony for himself. That he might observe what 
would quadrate with his own inclinations, and more 
accurately fix the boundaries of the colony which he 
designed, he made a journey to the northward and 
explored the country on the bay. On application to 
Charles I. he made him a grant agreeable to his wishes. 
AprUisth But before the patent passed the seals, his lordship 
was no more. The patent therefore came out to his son 
Cecil, bearing date June 20th, 1632. This was a con- 
siderable defalcation of Virginia, originating entirely 
firom the treatment of lord Baltimore. It probably pav- 
ed the way for the more capital ones which succeeded. 
•Settle- The next year lord Baltimore appointed his brother, 

■J^n*?*" Leonard Calvert, Esq. govemour ; who came over 
iaSd: "* ' with about two hundred planters, and began the set- 
dement of the colony at Yamaco, an Indian town near 
the mouth of the Patowmac. They were generally 
Roman catholicks and gendemen of ^ood families. 
Some of the principal planters were the govemour, 
his brother George Calvert, Jeremiah Hawley, Thom- 
as Comwallis, Richard Gerrard, Edward Winter, and 
Henry Wiseman, Esquires. These with several 
others seem to have been of the govemour^s council. 
Lord Baltimore gave his colony the name of Mary- 
land, in honour to Henrietta Maria queen of King 
Charles I. It is said that tlie cost of its settlement, 
•nly for the two first 3xars, in the transportation of 
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l^aoters, provisions^ other stores, utensils. Sec Witt €HAP. 
not less than 40,000/. sterling.^ • 

Various circumstances united their influence to 1634. 
advance the settlement of Maryland. The charter 
of incorporation was one of the most ample, which 
had been granted to any subject in the kingdom. It 
not only conveyed the lands in the fullest manner, 
but authorized a free assembly, without the least roy- 
al interference. Liberty of conscience was allowed 
to christians of all denominations. The country was 
inviting. Presents were made to the Indians to their 
satisfaction ; so that the colony was in perfect peace* 
These circumstances, together with the rigid princi- 
{des of the Virginians, and some of the other colo- 
nists, had influence to expedite the settlement. Re« 
markable it was, that under a Roman catholick pro- 
prietary, puritans were indulged that liberty of con* 
science, which was denied them by their fellow pro- 
testants. Emigrants flocked in such numbers into the 
colony, that it soon became populous and flourishing. 

During the civil wars in England lord Baltimore 
wa3 deprived of the jurisdiction of Maryland. After 
the restoration, his son Charles, Lord Baltimore, ob- 
tained a confirmation of the grant made in 1632, but 
as he was a Roman catholick, the crown retained ju- 
risdiction and appointed all civil officers. The pro- 
pietor afterwards became a protestant, and enjoyed 
both propertv and jurisdiction. 

The growing spirit of intolerance in England, made 
it more and more necessary for puritans to seek an 
asylum in America. In 1632 and the three suc- 
ceeding years many, worthy characters arrived in 
Massachusetts, and the settlements were greatly in- 
creased. The freemen became too numerous to meet 
io general court, once every three months. Besides it 
was by no means consistent with the safety of the colony, 
as it exposed the plantations to a surprise by the In- 
dians. In 1634 the freemen therefore elected deputies, Tft« ^^^ 

♦ Boug^Uff, v«l. fl. p. 357, 338. 
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in their respective towns, who, at the general court in 
May, met with tlie magistrates in a general assembly. 
It was the first ever convened in New- England. 
Till this time, both the legislative^ as well as cxecu- 
in* MM^sa- ^^^ power, had been almost entirely in the hands of 
ehuictu, the govemour and assistants. This was indeed agree- 
May 1634. ^ble to the charter. It did not authorize a general 
assembly^ The freemen nevertheless concluded that 
it implied an assembly, as it vested them with the 
rights of Englishmen. At any rate they were de- 
termined to secure their just and natural rights. It 
was therefore resolved, that each* plantation should 
choose, and send, two or three of their number to 
the general court: and that these deputies of the 
* ^several towns should have the powers and voices of 
all the freemen in the commonwealth : that none but 
- the general court had power to raise monies and 
taxes, to dispose of lands and confirm the propriety, 
to make laws and appoint officers civil and military. 
It was also resolved, that the general court should 
not be dissolved, without the consent of a majority 
of the court. Every frjceman was to give his own 
» voice in the election of govemours and assistants, 
but in all other matters their deputies acted for them. 
It was soon found that four general courts m a year 
were inexpedient, and it was determined that Aerc 
should be two only. The civil body, as thus settled, 
continued without any material alteration till the 
dissolution of their charter.* 

Soon after the commencement of settlements in 

the Massachusetts, a plan was conceived of planting 

a colony on Connecticut river and the adjacent coun- 

oidpatent tiy. On the 19th of March, 163 1,t Robert, earl of 

ofConncc- Warwick, president of the council of Plymouth, 

March granted unto the right honourable viscount Say and 

I9th,i63i. Seal, Lord Brook, &c. to the number of eleven, 

their heirs, assigns, and associates for ever, "all 

that part of New- England in America, which lies 

• Hiilch. vol. i. p. 35,36,37. f March 19th, 1630, according to 

the oU way of dating, was March 19th, 1631. 
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and extends itself from a river there, called Naira- 

gansett river, the space of forty leagues upon a straight 

line near the sea sliore toward the southwest, west, Mid i^g 
by south, or west as the coast lieth towards Virgin- 
k, accounting three English miles to the league, and 
all and singular the lands and hereditaments whatso- 
ever, lying and being within the lands aforesaid, 
Bordi and south in latitude and breadth, and in length 
and longitude of and within all the breadth aforesaid 
Arougiiout atll the mainlands there, from the west- 
em ocean to the south seas*'^ 

A number of capital characters, who had arrived 
in the Massachusetts, some in 16S0, and others in 
1633, determined, with their companies, to make set- 
Itements under this patent. Of this number were 
JgIhi Haynes and Roger Ludlow, Esquires, Messrs. 
Booker, Warham, and Stone. In prosecution of their SctUc. 
dcMgn, on the 15th of October, 1635, about sixty "^^^f^j. 
men, women, and children, from Dorchester, Cam- cut?°**^ 
bridge, and Watertown commenced their journey,* 
Arougli the wilderness to Connecticut river, and 
b^n the settlement of Windsor, Hartford, and 
^i^thersfield. In November Mr. John Winthrop, •* 
mgM for their lordships Say and Seal, Brook, &c. 
arrived in the mouth of the river, built a fort at 
Say-Brook, and took possession of the adjacent 
country. 

The next June Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone with 
their people, Mr. Warham's from Dorchester, and 
a number from Watertown, removed to the river. 
About a hundred men, women, and children, with 
packs, cattle, &c. took their departure from Cam- 
bridge and travelled more than a hundred miles, 
through a hideous and trackless wilderness, to their 
new settlements. These companies, with no other 
guide than the compass, made their way overmoun- 
tains, through swamps and rivers, not passable, but 
with great difficulty. They had no covering but 

• Governoiip Winthrop's manuscripts. 

Vol. I. 13 
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CHAP, the heavens, nor were their lodgings much prefera«- 
^^' ble to Jacob's pillow. They were nearly a fortnight 
1636. ^^ ^^^^^ journey. This adventure was the more 
remarkable, as many in these companies, were per- 
sons of high life, who had formerly lived in En^nd 
in honour, affluence, and delicacy. 
Distress- Their sufferings the next winter were extreme. 
eM of the The vessel, on board of which were their principal 
win er. ^^^t^^ frozc up in the mouth of the river. Num- 
bers of them scattered down the river, if possible, 
to discover their provisions. Some ventured back 
into the Massachusetts, and others perished in the 
wilderness. Their distresses were greatly increased 
by the Pequot Indians, who, commencing hostilities, 
killed their catde, burned their dwellings, attacked the 
fortat Say-Brook,slewand captivated their inhabitants* 
Though the planters had been invited by the na- 
tives to make setdemepts on the river, and had made 
fair purchases of their lands, yet the Pcquots deter- 
mined to extirpate them. With policy, which woukl 
have done honour to the greatest statesmen, they 
\attempted to conciliate the Narragansetts, with whom 
they had been at war, and to unite them in the de- 
sign of expelling the English from the country. They 
represented that they, who were merely foreigners, 
were overspreading the country, and depriving the 
original inhabitants of their ancient rights and pos- 
sessions : That unless they were soon prevented, they 
would entirely dispossess the original proprietors : 
That by a geheral combination, Uiey could either 
destroy or drive them from the country. To great 
advantage, they represented the facility and safeQr 
with which it might be effected : That there would 
be no need of coming to open battles : That by kil- 
ling their cattle, firing their houses, layuig ambushes 
on the roads, in the fields, and wherever they might 
surprise and destroy them, they might accomplish 
their wishes. They represented that if the English 
should destroy the Pequots, they would also soon 
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root out the Narragansetts.* So just and politic chap. 
were thesfe representations, that nothing but that thirst " 
for revenge, which inflames the savage heart, could i^^. 
have prevented their effect. 

The colony, sensible of Ae immediate necessity ^*^p*- ^*- 

_^., ^ <■ . . ^, . J ^ son Bent a- 

of the most vigorous measures with this enemy, des- gainst the 
patched captain John Mason, with ninety English- I'equou. 
men and abbut seventy river and Mohegan Indians, ^*^ ^^ ' 
to attack the enemy in their fortifications. This 
was a small force indeed to employ against an enemy, 
who were the scourge and dread of almost every In- 
dian nation in New-£ngland. It consisted however 
of nearly half Ae fencible men in the colcMiy. More 
could not have been spared, consistently with the 
safety of the infant plantations. Besides, such was 
the scarcity of provisions, that these weie, with no 
small difficult, supplied. 

On the 26th of M^, 1637, towards the dawning Surpritc» 
of the day, captain Mason surprised Mistic one of^^^ 
the principal forts of the enemy. After a general fire seoi. 
of the musketeers, he entered the fort sword in hand. 
But notwithstanding the shddenness of the attack, 
the blaze and thunder of their arms, the enemy made 
a manly resistance. After a severe conflict, in which 
many of the enemy fell, and a number of the En- 
glish were sorely wounded, victory still hung in sus- 
pense. The enemy from within, and behind their * 
wigwams, taking the advantage of every covert, 
maintained an obstinate defence. In this critical 
state ^f the action, the captain had recourse to a suc- 
cessful expedient. He put fire into the mats with 
which the wigwams were covered, and instantly re- 
treating surrounded the fort. The fire spreading rap- 
idly, before the wind, soon wrapped the houses in 
one general flame. The enemy were seized with 
astonishment. Some climbed the palisadoes and 
were instantlv killed by the fire of the English. Oth- 
ers desperately sallying forth, from their burning cells, 

• Hubbard's Narrative, p. 24,25. 
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wfefe imfnediately shot, or cut in pieces by the sworcL 

In about an hour the whole design was accompUsh- 

I63r. ^* In the fort were seventy wigwams ; and it was 
supposed, between four and five hundred Indians. 

The victory was complete, yet the victorious 
army was in distress. The men were greatly fa* 
tigued with watching, lone^ marches, and the 
slmrpness of the action. Ihe m(»iiii>g was hot, 
and water hardly to be obtained. They had sus* 
tained the loss of two men slain, and sixteea 
wounded, nearfy a quarter of the men in action. 
They had about eight niiles to marcH, wkh their 
wounded men, to reach the shore, where they were 
to meet their vessels. Beside, they were in ccmi- 
stant expectation of ^i attack, by a fredi and nu- 
merous enemy, from a neighbouring fortress. No 
sooner had they begun their march than they were 
attacked by the enemy ; who hung upon their rear, 
five or six miles^ sometimes shooting from rock& 
and trees, and at other times haz^ing then^elves 
in the open field. At length the enemy finding that 
they could gain no considerable advantage, and diat 
wounds and death attended every attempt, they gave 
over the pursuit. 

Soon after a detachment of nearly two hundred 
men from the Massachusetts and New Plymouth 
arrived, to assist Cmmecticut in prosecuting the war. 
On their way to Connecticut they obtained a victory 
Over some hundreds of Ihe enemy, killing and taking 
a considerable number. 

Sassacus, the ^at Pequot sachpm, and his war- 
riors were so panic-struck, with the loss of Mistic, 
that, burning their wigwams and the royal fortress, 
they fled towards Hudson's river. The troops from 
the Massachusetts and New Plymouth, in conjunt- 
tion with the Connecticut soldiers, under captain 
Mason, pursued them as far as a great swamp in 
Fairfield ; where they' had another action. In this 
the enemy were entirely vanquished. Many were 
killed and more captivated. In the whole, first and 
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last, it was supposed that about 700 were killed and 
taken. Othef s fled their country ; some united with 
the Mohegans under Uncas, and some with other ^^^^ 
tribes. This conquest was c^ great importance to 
the colonies. It rendered the Elnglish terrible to all 
the Indian nations in New-England^ so that they re- 
Vkained peaceable for tnainy years. 

In this expedition the English became acquaint- 
ed with the rivers, harbours, and pleasant country 
west of Connecticut river. The report which was , 

made of it gave birth to the scheme of settling a 
aecond colony under the dd Connecticut patent. 

The next year therefore, Mr. John Davenport, New h». 
Theophilus Eaton, Esq. Francis Newman and their !j.^V?" m 
company, generally Mr. Davenport's people from isth.iSs. 
London, bc^an the settlement of the town and gov- 
ernment of New-Haven. 

Mr. Henry Whitfield, William Leet, Esq. and a Guilford 
brge number of passengers from Surry and Kent J"^^'^' 
vere in company with Air. Davenport, and the rtext * 
year settled the town of Guilford. The same year 
another part of Mr. Davenport's company began a 
plantation at Milford. Of his company were Ed- 
ward Hopkihs and Thomas Gregson, Esquires. The 
former was afterwards govemour of Connecticut, 
and the latter one of the magistrates of New-Haven. . 
This is supposed to have been one of the most afflu- 
ent companies, which ever came into New- England. 
Mr. Eaton had been govemour of the East India 
company, and for his good services, had received 
ample rewards. He and Mr. Hopkins had been 
merchant^ in London, and had acquired very hand-^ 
some fortunes. Mr. Gregson and others were in 
affluent circumstances. They laid out the town of 
New-Haven, in a number q^ squares, in the form of 
Ml elegant city. 

, Till the beginning of this year the colony of Con- 
necticut had been governed chiefly by five or six of 
their principal characters, who met in court, and 
appear to have J^cted as magistrates, for the public 
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weal* Roger Ludlow, £sq^ a gentleman bred to 

the law, and one of the magistrates in Massachusetts, 

1639. ^^U his removal to Connecticut, was the first magis- 
trate. In the important affair of the Pequot war, 
deputies from the respective towns were for the first 
time admitted to act in the general court. But as* 
there was no fixed eonstitution of government, the 
freemen on the 14th of Januaiy, by voluntary compact, 
formed themselves into a distinct commonwealth.* 
^«a^^tu- The constitution ordained. That there should be 
Connecti- annually two general assemblies ; one on the second 
cut, Jan. Thursday in April, and the other on the second 
Uth,i639. Thursday in September: That the first should be 
called the Court of Election, in which the govem- 
ours, magistrates, and other public officers should 
be chosen. The govemour and magistrates were to 
be chosen by the whole body of the freemen. It 
provided. That the towns should send deputies to 
the several assemblies : That in the general court, 
should consist the supreme power of the common- 
wealth : That they only should jiave power to make 
laMTs, grant levies, admit freemen, dispose of lands, 
and to transact all matters respecting the good of the 
commonwealth. 
First gen- At the general election in April, John Haynes, 
tlan,Aprii. ^sq. was choscu govemour, and Roger Ludlow, 
Esq. deputy govemour. Messrs. George Wyllys, 
Edward Hopkins, Thomas Wells, John Webster, 
and William. Phelps were elected magistrates. The 
toMTis sent twelve deputies. Of these consisted the 
first general court or assembly in Connecticut.! 
The laws bf the colony ordained, that no man's life 
should be taken away ; no man's honour or good 
name be stained ; no man's person arrested, restrain- 
ed, banished, dismembered, nor in any wise punish- 
ed : That no man's wife, children, goods, or estate 

* This, agreeably to the old way of (Uting-, ta aet in the record 
January 14th, 1638, because the date of the new year was not begun 
till after the 25th of March. 

t Records of Connecticut. 
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sbould be taken from him ; nor in any wise endam- 
aged under colour of law* or countenance of author- 

ity, unless by virtue of some express law of the ^^^ 
colony warranting the same, estabhshed by the gen- 
eral court, and sufficiently published ; or in case oi 
the defect of such law, in any particular case, by 
some dear and plain rule of the word of God, in 
which the whole court should be agreed.* They 
also ordained, that law and justice should be admin- 
istered to all without partialiQr or delay : That no 
person should be restrained or suffer imprisonment 
until sentenced to it by law, excepting in crimi- 
nal cases, contempt in open court, and when suffi- 
cient bail was not obtainable. 

On the 4th of June all the free planters of New 
Haven assembled for the purpose of forming a ^^^^'^^ 
constitution of civil government. Mr. Davenport New Ha- 
mtroduced the business by a sermon from those ^^ ^**^ 
words of Solomon, "Wisdom hath builded her house, 
she hath hewn out her seven pillars.'* After which 
it was unanimously agreed. That the Scriptures were 
a perfect rule, for the government of all men, in 
commonwealth, as well as in matters of the church : 
That in the choice of magistrates and officers, mak- 
ing and repealing laws, dividing allotments of inher- 
itance, and all things of the like nature, they submit- 
ted themselves to the rules held forth in tt^e Scrip, 
tore : That church members only should 6e free 
burgesses, and that they only should choose magis- 
trates and officers among themselves, to have power 
of transacting all the public, civil affairs of the plan- 
tation ; of making and repealing laws, dividing inher- 
itances, deciding differences that may arise, and do- 
ingall things and businesses of the like nature. 

Twelve men were chosen, for trial, out of which 
they were to elect seven for the pillars of the 
church, to whom all the other church members, or 
free burgesses were to be gathered to complete the 
building. 

* First Connecticut Law book. 
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Having dius hid the fbcmdalMns, tfaey proceeded 
_^__^ in October, to their first general election, 
16S9. Theophilus Elaton, Esq. was elected govemour* 
First dec MessTS. RobcTt Ncwman, Matthew Gilbert, Nathan* 
KUven^ ^' *^' Turner, and Thomas Fugill, were chosen bis as* 
Oct. 25th. sistants. It was agreed, that there should be a re- 
newed choice of all officers at the general court to be 
bokkn annually on the last Wednesday in Octoben 
It was ordained, That the word of God shafl be the 
only rule to be attended unto in ordering the afiairs 
of govanment in the pltotation.^ 

Two years after a deputy govemour was chosen, 
and in the year 1643, all the towns in the plantation 
sent their deputies ; which practice continued as long 
as die-colony existed in a distinct capacity. This 
general court appointed that there should be holden 
two general courts annually ; to consist of the gov- 
emour, deputy govemour, magistrates, and two dep^ 
uties from every town in me jurisdiction. The 
general court was to meet on the first Wednesday in 
April and the last in October. The same constitu- 
tion of government, for substance, was now adopted 
by ^few Haven, which had been ^tablished in Con- 
necticut.t 

The first planters of New Haven were men of let- 
ters and enterprise. They designed it f<M* a great 
trading city. They planned and were about erecting 
an academy ; but unhappily^, their designs did not 
succeed. They made purchases and began setde- 
ments at Delaware bay, but the Dutch, to their great 
loss and damage, seized on their buildings, persons, 
and goods ; and entirely broke up their plantations. 
At sea they lost a rich ship, and some of their prin- 
cipal men. These losses, with the great expense of 
settling a new country, so impoverished them, that 
they were obliged to leave the accomplishment c£ 
that to posterity, which they designed to have effected 
themselves. 

• Records of New Haven,C. f Refiords N.H. Fol. vol. i. p. 73,74,75. 
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Mr.RogerWilli«na,tvho had been cxpdkddielMa^ char 
sachusettS) on the atcouni of his religious sentimenti^ "* 
began the settlement of Providence in Rhode Idimd, li^e. 
the same year in which pkmtations were begun in 
Connecticut. 

In 1638, Mr. William Coddlngton, John Cbuice, SetUe- 
William Hutchinson, fee* to the nunrixr of eighteen, SSdcYgj. 
▼cduntarily incorporated themselres for the purposes and. 
of civil government. They elected Mr. Coddine^* 
ton their magistrate. By the advice and friend^ 
offices of Mr. Williams, they made a purdiaae, and 
obtained a deed of the island Aquetneck, of the 
Indian sachems,^ who were the ordinal proprietors, 
lliey began a settlement at Pocasset, on theeasteod 
df the isl^. A considerable number of their friends 
followed them, the succeeding summer : so that by 
^ next spring they had a sufficient number to be* 
^n a second plantation, on the west end of the 
bland. The island was divided into two townships, 
Portsmouth and New^Port; and called Rhode 
tidatid.f Various circumstances con^ired to give the 
colony a rapid settlement The country was inviting, 
and the natives, through the influence of Mr. Wifl. 
iams, were entirely peaceable and friendly. He was 
a gentleman of benevolence, and those who repaired 
to him were sure of meeting with the kindest treat- 
mebt* Whatever his errors were, he was, in one 
iomoitant point, more illuminated than his brethren ; 
*' That to punidi a man for any matters of conscience 
is persecution." His fdlowers imbibed the same 
sentiments. It was therefore a fundamental article 
with the lUiode Islanders, that "every man whosub« 
mits peaceably to the civil authwity, may peaceably 
Wordiip God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, without molestation." While the Mas- 
sachusetts, therefore, were excommunicating and 
banishkig people, for their religious sentiments, here 
they found a welcome retreat. 

"The deed bears duU March»4Ui,t|i6. fCalkiidtr'f Ccnturjr StmOB. 

Vol. I. 14 
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As tlie plantaticHi had no patent, Mr. Williams 

went to England, and obtained of the earl of Wa/- 

1644. wick, a free and absolute charter of incorporation of 
Patent of Providence and Rhode Island Plantations. The 
^Mapch ^^^^ of government was left to the free choice of the 
17th. colony. It was determined tiiat the supreme pow- 
ConsUttt- ^ should remain in the body of the people : That a 
court of commissioners, consistmg of six persons, 
choaen by each of the four towns of Providence^ 
Portsmputh, New-Pc»t, and Warwick, should have 
legislative authority ; whose acts were to bind the 
colonists unless repealed by the major part of the 
freemen. A president and four assistants were annual^ 
to be chosen, as conservators of the peace. Th^ 
were the judges of the court of trials, with the as- 
sistance of the two justices of the particular town, itt 
which, from time to time, the court should be holden. 
Each town had a committee of six persons elected 
to manage the aSurs of the town, and to try smaD 
causes. From this there was an appeal to the su» 
preme court of president and assistants. Th^ 
was the constitution of Rhode- Island under tiieir first 
patent. The first general assembly was convened an 
the lath of May, 1647. This assembly enacted a 
body of laws and began a regular and permanent 
mode of government. In tiie first years of their set- 
Ueihent, uiey, like their neighbours, were greatiy dis- 
tressed for want of the necessaries of life.* 
obserra- Thos,in about thirty years, were all the old cola, 
tioot. nies settied, and those in New-England in less than 
twenty from the first arrival at Plymouth. In tiifcr 
short period a land whi^h had not been sown, was 
turned intogardens, fruitful fields, and pleasant hab- 
itations. Colonies presented themselves along the 
coast nearly a thousand miles. A world, which fbr 
numerous ages, had been replete with the habitaticms 

* January 33d, 1639, it #aa ibund that there were but 106 boBfada ^bf 
oom to 96 perMMiB : w||ch, at the proporttco of one bushel and half a 
peck each, was not more than sufficient to supply them six weeks, and 
yet it was more than so many nK«|bs to harvest. Callender's Sermon, 
p. 94, 95. Fish, fowl, and venisui^ evented their famishinj^. 
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«f darkness and cruelty, became illuminated with the chap. 
light of life, and peopled with the disciples of Jesus. "' - 
His sanctuary was built like high places, and from 
the reeions, where beasts of prey anc^ savage men 
poured out their hideous roar, and devils had been 
wcu^pped instead of God, there ascended prayers 
and praises to his glorious name. There were his 
ordinances constantly celebrated. The wilderness 
and solitary place were glad, the desert rejoiced and 
l>lossomed as the rose. 

In view of these settlements, and of the important 
revolution wluch they made in the new world, the 
conduct of providence appears very conspicuous and 
merits special attention. The time of the setdement ?■ ^ 
of the colonies appears to have been very providential; ^^^. 
and an important step towards the liberty and happi- nient. 
ness of which they are now, as states, in possession. 
Had the setdement commenced direcdy after the dis- 
covery of America, or at any period before the reform- 
^itkn, the planters would have been Roman Catholicks. 
The ignorance, superstition, bigotry, and slavish 
principles of the Romish church, would have been 
transported into America ; propagated, and, proba- 
bly, fixed in the colonies. Had it been deferred to 
a later period than that, in which it was accomplish- 
ed, the French, probably, would have made the set- 
tlement and annexed the country to the crown of 
Fiance. 

, As early as 1613 they had built a fort at Mount 
Mansel, another at St. Croix, and fortified Port Roy- 
al : and though captain Argall the same year reduced 
tbe^i, and carried off* their shipping, ordnance, pro- 
visions, and catde to Virginia,* yet Biencourt and a 
ssaaU plantation of Frenchmen were at Port Royal 
when d]^ English came first to Plymouth.! The 
Frencff laid claim to Penobscot and the whole of 
Acadia. In 1631, Cardinal Richlieu ordered several 
companies to Nova Scotia. Tte next year th^ 

• Prince's Chron. part i. |b87. t P*rt ii. p. 94, 



CHAP, sent a siiviU vessel to Peiiob6(X)t and ]X)^^ 
^ gli^h trading house. 

■^"■^ The Dutch claimed a considcraWe part of Coiu 
necdcut, and had not the English pcev^ted theq^ 
Aey would, the v^y next year, have made settle^ 
stents on the riven The Spaniards laid daim totbe 
soiithem states, and buiH a fort at St. Augustine b^ 
fore the English made any permanent settlem^t m 
Virgitfiia. There Is a great probability, that l¥»dlK4 
the settlements commenced at the very period in 
whid) tliey were effected, the English would not 
have had the lea^t possession on tfie oontin^ot 9f 
>Torth America. 

At no other period could the ccaintry have heoB 
planted with men of their noble spirit, and sentiments 
of liberty and religion: nor with those who wi^ 
such care and pains, would have transmitted themto 
posteri^. 

. To no other cause than a special divine ageoey^ 
oan that love of liberty and uoddiled cd^ion, tbift 
Gourage,/8elf-depodal, and smrit of enterprise be aa* 
ontbedif.qribed, whiph animated the first edonbts. Tl^i 
Sew seu^ ^^^^^*^® ^^ making settlesients in new eountriea 
^menu. ^^ hardly conceivable. Little circwmatancea mi 
misfortunes, which in old countries would aoaroe^ 
be nodced, in distant and uncultivaled re|[^Qfis, pro* 
duce consequences the most serious and alaroung^ 
Small damages, a litde waste of iMx>visions, dimrter 
bgr fire CM- enemies ; the loss, or too late arrival, of a 
siz^ ship, drought or unfavoumbk seasons, by lani 
or sea, might produce famine, pestilence, mortalky^ 
and such scenes of distress aa admit of no descript 
tion. It was making an uncommon sacrifice, an4 
required an extmordinsry share of magnaminiQr 
to leave their pl^usant European seats and xsonnex* 
ions ; to commit their treasures, &milies, ana liyea 
to the mercy of a vast ocean, and to encounter die 
fatigues and dangars of making settlements in a wU-. 
demcss, at the distance of three thousand miles from 
their native countr}'. Imtflense labour and patience 
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qfB Bttoeas^ry to oonvert a wilderness into fruits OBAp. 
fiyeI4s and pleasant habitations. It.is a w<Mrk of time ^ 
and requianes |;reat expense, to reduce an unci|}t|* 
vated country uito profitalple farms, to furnish them 
wiA catde and proper utensife for husbandry. Till 
tbese could be accomplished, our ven^^bk ancestors 
V9me oUigfd to deny themselves mmy of Uie neces^ 
paries, and almost ^ die delicacies of lifet The on* 
'fy graiBy which, at first, was gmerally raised, m the 
country, w^^ Indian com. Tnis, when prepared m 
^e best manner, makes but the coarsest ^d poorest 
sort of breadf Till mills could be erected it was 
^nly pounded in mortars, which rendered the bread 
atiU worse. ^ Of orchards, the pleasant fruits and 
llfiors of Europe, for many ye^rs, they had litde cat 
ix> enjcqrncnt. They planted themselves in a cti* 
Mfite, where for m<»re than cme third of the year, 
wmter reigns with a severity to which they had nev* 
fv becD accustomed. Death in a few months de- 
^poH^ them of half their numbers. By turns, fyr 
arreral years, they experienced the distresses of 
fiomne. A vast wilderness, the roaring of savage 
beasts wd more savage men, presented scenes of 
l^otror of which it is impossible fw men unaci 
GnaiKed with them to fcmn any tolar^bte c(mcepti(m« 
Yet they were possessed of such magnanimity c^ 
spnCf sadi love to purity of ccmscience and religicm, 
in encdtded them to brave every danger, and rise supe- 
fjor to every discouragement. Under the greatest 
amenities, thief maintained a firm and pious resolu* 
Ups : and relying on the providence of the Univer- 
^ Govemour, tibey shrunk not back from the busi* 
acss winch they had so nobly undartidcen. So fiur 
ymn^ they from this, that they gknied in plantmg 
cJivrel^ and propagating Christianity in the wilder* 
nesa. ^hey esteemed themselves richly compen- 
sated in the enjoyment of liberty and undefikd relig- 

• "The want of English grain, wheat, barley, and rye, proved a aore 
affliction to some stomachs, whocoyM not live upon Indian bread and 
water, yet they were compelled Wit*'— Johnson. 
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ion, and in the pleasing prospect of transmitting them 
inviolate to their posterity. Who, in contemplation 
of these facts, must not acknowledge a divine super- 
intendence ? 

The same superintendence was equally visible in that 
remarkable coincidence of circumstances, by whi(& 
the Indians were restrained, more than fifty years^ 
fix>m a general war with the New-England colonies. 
They were never in general well affected towards 
their English neighbours; but wished, and often 
concerted measures, to extirpate them from the 
country. A variety of circumstances prevented the 
execution of their designs. The Tairenteens Tiad 
surprised Bashaba, the sovereign prince of the eas- 
tern Indians, about the river Piscataqua, and slain 
him and all the Indians in hb vicinity. The subor- 
dinate sachems, having lost their head, commenced 
war with each other and fought for pre-eminence* 
By this they suffered a further diminution both ct 
their numbers and substance. In the year 1634, 
the small pox made great desolation among the In- 
dians in the Massachusetts and New-Plymouth.* 
The Pequots had wasted and subjugated the Con- 
necticut Indians. Sassacus was monarch of the 
country, and reigned over twenty Indian kings« 
He had maintained a long and successful war 
against Miantonimo, and was terrible to the Ndrra- 
ganset Indians. These mutual animosities, and 
their implacable spirit of revenge, prevented all 
union among themselves against the infant colonies. 
At the same time they furnished motives to per- 
suade them to confederate with the colonists and 
court their favour and assistance. Miantonimo and 
the Narragansets wished for an alliance with them,' 
that it mi^t be a defence to them a^inst tl^ir too 
powerful neighbours, the Pequots. The Massachu- 
setts sought it for a defence against the Tarrenteens, 
AH tlie New- England Indians hoped to profit by 

• Morton's Mem. p. IW Prince, part ii. p. 67* 
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it^ as a security against the Mohawks, of whom they chap. 
had the greatest imaginable dread. Besides, they ^^' 
derived to themselves many advantages from an am- 
icable commerce with the colonies. 

Another thing to be observed was the justice and 
feithfulness of the first colonists towards them. 
They generally made a fair purchase of their lands 
of the natives, the origmal lords of the soil. They 
were careful to pay them for all their commodities^ 
and faithful to support them as allies. When they 
were injured by mdividuals, the colonists lent an 
ear to their complaints, and saw that justice was 
immediately done them.* Various instances of this 
may be seen on the public files. One is very re- 
markable. Upon their exhibiting evidence that one 
Moreton and his company had done them great and 
repeated injuries, the court of Massachusetts order- 
ed that part of his goods should be taken, and his 
house burned before their eyes, to give them satis- 
&ction.t 

Such was their remembrance of past injuries, 
and such their thirst of revenge, as not only pre- 
vented an union among themselves, but influenced 
them to unite with the colonies against each other. 
While some nations were plotting a general destruc-* 
tion of the plantations, others revealed the mischief. 
In these ways did the Supreme Ruler give peace to 
his people, and cause them to dwell safely among 
the Heathen. 

Very observable indeed was the divine agency 
in causing the cruelty and despotism of a persecu- 
ting prince, of a bigotted and furious prelate to be 
the means of the propagation and establishment of 
that civil and religious liberty, that purity in wor- 
ship and divine administrations, which it was their 
design ^utterly to frustrate and abolish. What im- 
mense blessings, through the wisdom and goodness 
of the divine administration, have been derived to 

• Prince's Chron. part ii, p. 21, 22. f IWd. part i. p. 248. 
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CHAP, miffions, from that despotic, intdlerant spifit wtddi 
' drove our ancestors from their dear enjoymehts ill 
the latid of their nativity ? 

That divine superintendency, which caused suoii 
a variety of drcumstances to unite their influencp 
In the settlement of protestant churched in Americs^ 
is not less observable in the appointment of ffaeir 
habitation. By far the best part c€ America hadi 
been given them for their inheritance. Though Uiqr 
ipere at first few in number, a feeble people, need* 
ing little extent of country, yet their patents and 
charters conveyed to them immense t^ritoriea, 
sufficient for one of the greatest empires. This ear^ 
ly circumstance laid the foundation for that extent 
of country ceded to the United States. It is a 
country so variegated with soil, climates, and sea- 
sons, and so liberal to the husbandman, that it hath 
never experienced famine or a genatd want of 
bread, ff om the commencement of any considerable 
cultivation to the present era. It is a country of 
bealdi and plenty, abounding with the necessaries, 
and with mimy of the delicacies, of life. It is at k 
great remove from the nations of the old world, 
formed for independency, and happily adapted to the 
genius of the people to whom it was to be given for 
a possession. The States of America, though ca- 
llable of independent subsistence, are yet in posses- 
sion of ad% antages for extensive commerce, and a 
general intercourse with foreign kingdoms. Their 
coasts are washed with the Adantic ocean more than 
a thousand miles. Their harbours are excellent : 
and their numerous extensive rivers and spacious 
lakes open an easy communication from the most 
distant parts to the sea, and thence back to the in- 
land countries. Their forests in height and ex- 
tent are equalled by few, and exceeded by none, in 
any of the European kingdoms. They abound with 
oak, pine, tuq^entine, and tar, and furnish materials 
for the most formidable navy. Whom shall we ac- 
knowledge in the enjoyment of such a country but 
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Hiv, who not onty made of one Mood all nations, 
but determined tbe bounds of their habitation ? 

Who can contemplate the piety and magnanimity 
of the fathers of the American republicks, am) the im- 
portant services they have rendered to posterity, 
without a high de^-ee of veneration ? How . soon 
iroold an iniidition of their selfdenial, industry, 
economy, and greatness of mind, extricate the Uni- 
ted States irom every embarrassment, and raise them 
to such an elevation of dignity, opulence, and pow- 
er, as would demand respect from foreign nadons^ 
and make them formidable to the whole world ? 
How should their expense of lives and treasures, 
their sufferings and labours, to transmit the blessings 
d[ undefiled religion, of civil and religious liber^, 
endear, and render them venerable to all posterity ? 
Dotix not gratitude to God and men oblige Amer- 
icans to be sincerely pious, and inviolably to itiain- 
tain and perpetuate this glorious inheritance ? 



CHAPTER III. . 

^ftoreidoii of the Vfawniaas under die ftdminittntion of Sir John Hanrej. 
Another masnere bf the Indfauia. War with them. Confederation of 
the New-England colonies. Their sueoen in ehriatianising the natirea. 

* The Virginiana refosingobedienee to the Lord {»roteetor, he despatches an 
•rmament against. them. Ther euitidate. His different treatment of dif- 
ferent colonies. Redaction of New-Vork. Jajary br the king's oommission- 
ers. The settlement of NewJeraej and the CarohiUM. Indian war and de» 
predations in Kew-England. 

The great Virginia company having been arbitra- 
rily dissolved by king James, his successor Charles 
I. who was possessed of the same high ideas of pre- 
rogative which had so strongly marked the charac- 
ter and reign of his father, the May after his de- j^^y^ 
mise named a new govemour and council for Vir- 162^ 
^nia. Notwi^tandmg all charter grants and se- 
curities, he appears to have viewed the colonies in 
the light of conquered countries, to be governed 
only by the royal pleasure. The govemour and 

Vol, I. 15 
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council \rere therefore inYested with powcrg the 
most absolute and arbitrary. They were authorized 
to enact and execute laws^ ioqpose taxes, enforce 
payments, and even to transport the Vii^inians into 
Endand, to be tried for crimes commi^d in Vir- 
ginia. They were bound by no law or rule of gov* 
emment. Neither the commission, nor instruc* 
iioM so much as menti(H)ed or had an allusion to 
their charters, to an assembly, the laws of Rnglaady 
nor the acts of the colonial legislature. 
1629. In 1629 Sir John Harvey was afqxunted govern.* 
our of the colony ; a man who possessed all the ar- 
bitrary principles of his monarch. He was haughiEy 
and inflexible in his councils, covetous and severe 
in his exactions, unjust, arbitraiy, and op[»easive, in 
every part ot his administration. By his ccmtrivance 
laige u*acts of land were conveyed away, not only 
with their quitrents, but even with the authorities and 
jurisdiction : not to adventurers, who designed to 
make settlements, but to those, who sought them 
Oppres- only for lucrative purposes. Nay, he proceeded so 
g^vefnour ^^ *^ thosc arbitrary grants, as to include the settle- 
Hai^ey. mcuts, which had been made by former adventur- 
ers.^ 

For the purposes of his own emolument, he, with 
rigour, exacted the fines and penalties, which theun- 
wary assemblies of those times, had g^ven, chiefly, 
to their govemours. By these unjust and crud meas* 
ures, he threw the colony into the utmost heat and 
confusion. Matters arose to such a height, that the 
council proceeded to arrest his person and send him 
prisoner to London. Two of their members went 
over to support allegations against him. But so far 
was king Charles &om redressing their grievance^, 
that he esteemed their conduct a presumptuous in- 
fraction on the royal prerogative; and mstead of 
bearing their complaints, the king honoured him 
' with a new commission, confirming his former pow- 
ers, and sent him back to his government. But the 
dissatisfaction was so great and general, and the 
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damouiB of the people so loud, that fan majesty, on chap. 
coder reflection, was pleased to revoke his commis- ^"' 
sion. The Virgii^ans during the ten years of his j.^ ^^39^ 
administration were treated more like the vassals of 
an eastern despot, than like tiie subjects of a free gov- 
ernment. ^' 

The Indians jealous of their rights, and exaspera«> 
ted by the new and arbitrary grants of the goveni« 
oar, took every advantage to annoy the colony. 
Opechancanough, successor to Powhatan, a man of 
great courage and subdlty, observing the tumultuous 
state of the cdony, laid the plan of anodier surprise 
and massacre. While the attention of the colonists 
was turned to their grievances, and they were con* 
suiting the means of relief, the Indians fell on jthem, 
and, at one stroke, cut off about 500 of die inhabi- 
tants. This destruction fell, chiefly, on the south 
idde of fames river, and on the heads <^ the other 
rivers, especially, of York river, where was the scat 
of thb Indian prince. 

In the beginning ci 1639, Sir William Berkley April. 
was appointed to th^ government c^ Virginia. The 
change of affairs, at this time, in England, seems to 
have made a prodi^ous alteration in colonial policy. 
The govemour was instructed to cdl a free assem- 
bly, to enact laws for the government of the colony, 
as Tieariy as might be confcnmaUe to the laws and . 
polity of England : To cause justice, agreeably to 
the jurisprudence of the nation, to be immediate^ 
administered to all : and to restrain foreign trade. 
Once more were the Virginians restored to that sys- 
tcm erf" freedom, to which, both by charter, and as 
EngKsh subjects, they had the clearest title. Sir 
William emplc^ed all means in his power for the 
^ increase, emolument, and happiness of the colony. 
However, the Indian war, which succeeded the mas- 
sacre, employing all the men which could be spared, 
was a great obstruction to his benevolent attempts , 

for its advancement. Though the war was finally 
successful, yet many years elapsed l:)efore the colony 
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ncofettd from the ui^ppy ccmseqaenoes of <te> 
^^^^^^ maladministration of the preceding goverrnnent 
^^^ During the q){>ression suflfered by the Vii^imanSy 
the New-£ngland colonies enjoyed tolerable peace, 
and gready extended their settlements. By tl^ year 
1640, there came over in the whole into New-JBng* 
land, about 21,200 souls, or 4^240 families. The 
cost of the transp<Htation d the planters and dieir 
cattle, of thei^^kms, artillery, and ammunitimi, pro« 
visions, and materials for building, amounted nearij^ 
to 200,000^ sterling.^ With this number and its 
increase, which in this period, probably, did- not 
muchy i£ any thing, exceed the loss sustaimd bjr 
the mentality of the first years, the several New* 
England colonies had planted about forty towattr 
These were spread nearly throu^ the whole extent 
of New- England. Each town, on an avera^, con- 
sisted of about 500 inhabitants or 100 families, and. 
were able to muster 80 ot 90 fencible men. Tte 
a^ements, for the accommodatton of different com« 
panics, had been much &rther extended on tho^ 
rivers and sea coast, and made in a more scattering 
mimner, than was at first- (^signed. They could 
not with any convenience unite under one govern- 
ment. Emigrations from England were now at an 
end. After this period more people letumed, than 
came from thence into the cdonies. Sudi were 
the civil dissensions in their native country, thitt no 
aid could be expected either from the king or par- 
liament. The Dutch had so far ext^ided their 
settlements, made such claims to the country, a»i 
in their coitduct were so inimical, as gave a genenJ 
alarm. The Narragansett Indians appeared hostile^ 
and there were strong apprehensions of a general 

* Mather in his Ma^alia reckons the expense of transportation^ • 
and articles mentioned above, at 192,000 pounds^ in whicn the ex- 
pense of transporting the colony of New Plymouth, of their ams, 
artillery, provisions, and effects seepns not to have been included ; nor 
that of the transportation of the men, of the arms, artillery, and stores 
^ for the building of the fort at Saybrook. These expenditures added ta 
^he ibrmer, it is supposed, will make the whole amount 200|000 9ou|ida. 
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among the natives to extirpate tfaephn- 
tations. In thia critical state of affiiirs, the colonies ^^^^ 
judged it to be matter both of expediency and duty^ ^^^ 
as it is expressed, ^^As Asy came into these parts 
of America with one and the same end and* aim, to 
advance the kinp^m of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and enjoy the hberties of the goqpel in purity and 
peace," to confedenate for mutual advice and assists 
tfice ; and as they were one in nation and religion, 
ao that they be and continue one in a *^firm and per- 
petual league of friendship and amity, ofisnce and 
^lefenoe, mutual advice and succour upon all jusi 
ooeasioBS, both for the preservii^ and propagating 
ttue truth and liberty of the gospel, andfcx* their own 
mutual safety and wel&re." 

Aft^ about three years had been spent in prepare txmon of 
ira^ and ripcsiii^ the mailer, the articles were signed^ ^T^h^' 
May 19th, 1643. By these the four colonies of colonies, 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, Ccmnecticut, and New- {^^^* 
Haven, witl^ the plantations under their rcq>ectiv€ 
Jurisdictions, became one, by the name of The 
Vkitbd Colonies of New-Englakd. By the 
abides there was reserved to each colony a distinot 
and entire jurisdiction. No two colonies might be 
united in one, nor any other colony be received ii^o 
ibt confederacy, without die consent of the whole* 
£ach colcmy was authorized to elect two commis- 
sioners to meet annually on the first Thursday in 
Sef^ember. These commissioners were vested with 
pjoiary powers of determining ^^ all a&irs of war and 
peace, of leagues, aids, charges, and number of men 
for war," &c. They had not oriy the power of 
meeting annually, but on any ema^ncy which 
might render it necessary. Six d the commissic»- 
ers might determine any point respecting the con- 
* federacy, though the other two should dissent. Up- 
on notice that any of the confederates were invaded, ^ 
the rest were immediately to despatch assistance to 
the colony in danger. The number of men, quan- 
tity of provbion, and charges of war, were to be 
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proportioned to Ae number tf nude 
^^^^^^ each colony between sixteefi-Md sudtyyaffs of mgB^ 
tux ^^^ ^ presenradon of order a president wts anflu^. 
allj choseD^ If ehher of the colonies shoidd be 
guilty of tm infraction of tlie articles of confiedoration^ 
or injure one of the other colonies, the matter was to 
be determined by the comnfisBioners df die other 
colonies.* 
Kffeeu of Thb unioit made the New* England cokiftieB fiir* 
^ "^''"midable both to the Dutch and Indians- it mm 
happily adaple«t to promote a general harmony aflMR^ 
themsdv^es, to mahitun tiie peace and vindicate the 
rights of the coui^. It submsted more than foftt 
years, until the charters of the celonies were faijun<^ 
ously vacated or suspended by James second, mtd 
his commissioners. The uidon was acknowledged 
from the beginning by the aAithority in England, and 
received countenance from it undl the restoration. 
It was afterwards noticed in letters from king Charles 
the second, wiAout any exception to the establish- 
ment. It was a happy event, by which providence 
gave protection and peace to the churches and tokh- 
nies of New-England, when th^ were compassed 
with dangers, and there appesffed no odier means of 
safety. 

Providence was also pleased to use it, as one of 
the most successful means of civHizing and chris- 
tianizing the headien. The society for profs 
agating the gospel among the Indians in New* 
England, made the^ commissioners their correspond- 
ents and agents for dispensing their charitable dona- 
tions. This correspondence commenced in 1650^ 
and continued till the dissolution of the Union about 
the year 1686. 
Conrer. ^omc time befofc, Mr. Mayhew and the famous 
indijms?*^ Mr. Eliot had made considerable advances in civili- 
zing the Indians, and in converting them to die chris- 
tian feith. Before die commencement of the corres- 

* Records of the United Colonies. 
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fMmdnceoftbesockty mththecommisBionerSybodi char 
these goitlemen had learned the Indian language ^'^ 
and preached to the Indians in their own tongue* 
In the Massachusetts there were two Indian towns 
coUecled, for the purposes of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. The Indians forsook their barbarous way 
of living, and dressed themselves modestly in the 
£n^sh manner. They were allowed a number of 
aim|^ laws, and rulers among themselves to put 
diem in execution. One of those towns Mr. 
£liot called, Noonanetum, reJcMcmg ; to express 
the joy of the conversion ot the natives to the 
true God. Mr. Mayhew had been successful on 
Afartha's Vineyard, in turning numbers from their 
ktfdienism to a prayerful and sober life. The In* 
wms presented their children to be catechised and 
schooled. ¥ot these purposes money, clothing, and 
books were necessary. The news of these happy 
beginnings were reported in England, and on me 
27th (rf* July, 1649, a board orcommissicmers, or so- 
ciety for prcq)agating the gospel among the Indians, 
was instituted by act of p^iiament. The next year 
die society sent over books, money, and otiier neces- 
svies for the advancement ol die work, to be distrib- 
uted by the commissicmers. Never were money 
and Articles more faithfully, or more successfully 
iq)plied. Great indeed was the c^^sition, which 
the Indians, almost universally, made to Christianity. 
The sachems and powaws, or priests, were univo-- 
safly against the gospel, and used all their arts and 
influetice to prevent its jMx>pagati(Hi among them. 
They threatened and insulted the missionaries. They 
banished those from their soci^, who became chris- 
tians, or so much as favoured Christianity. When 
they imagined they could do it with safety, they put 
them to death. Had it not been for their fear of the 
united colonies, it is supposed that they would have 
massacred all the new converts.^ But notwithstand- 

• Neal's hist. N. England, vol. I p. 230 to 234. 
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lAg these and otber impediments, there were by Ait 
^^^__^ year 1660 ten towns of praying Indians. About the 
indUn y^^ 1687, there were more than twenty assemblies 
•hurchet. of Indians, who worshipped God. There were six 
Indian churches in which there was a regular admin- 
istration of the sacraments and all gospel ordinances.^ 
In 1685 there were in the colony of New-Plymouth 
1439 praying Indians, exclusive of boys ami girb 
under twelve years of age, wIk) were supposed to be 
more than three times that number.f In 1695 there 
were not less than three thousand adult Indian con- 
verts in the islands of Martha's Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket. Much more was done to civilize and bring 
the original nations to the knowledge and practice 
of chnstianity, in about fifty years, by die commis- 
sioners and the New-England ministers, than sbr 
ever been since effected, by all the missionaries which 
have been employed and monies expended for that 
charitable purpose. 

During the civil wai^in England, and the admin- 
istration of the protector, the general government of 
New- England was managed by the commissioners; 
and its several colonies were indulged in the full and 
Undisturbed enjoyment both of civil and religious 
* liberty. They submitted, without difficulty to the 
government in England, whether in the hands qi the 
parliament or the protector. But in Vir^nia and 
Maryland it was entirely the reverse. They refused 
all subjection and allegiance to the protector. A 
squadron of men of war was therefore despatched by 
Cromwell, under the command of captain Dennis, to 
reduce them to obedience. Sir William Berkley, the 
govemour of Virginia, was a stanch royalist, and by his 
many good services had gained the esteem and con- 
fidence of the people ; he, therefore, having obtained 
the assistance of several Dutch vessels, made a vig- 
» prous and brave defence. Captain Dennis however, 

• Ncars Hirt, p. 254. 
t Govemour Hinklev-'t Letter to tbe Corporation in England. Sc« 
also the Maynalia, Book iii. 



«ifiged l^im tq capitulate Ofi the terms of ^ genen^ chap. 
pandon. But the Virginians befi^e they laid down -^^^ 
Aeir arms secured all thpir rights by .1^ express and """^ 
acdemn bonvention* It was, amon^ Plher things, 
atipuiatfid, That the plantatipn qf yir^nia and all 
ti|e iriiahitaots thereof shall he and reinain in dup 
8i|bjecti<Mi to Ae commonwealth of EngW^d : That 
ib^ grand assembly, as forn^erly, Qhou}d convene 
and tr^isact tbe aflBiirs of Virginia, in which nothii^ 
vas to be done contrary to the gpyernment of the 
oommonwe^th of England : That there should t^ 
a fiill and total remission and indemnity of all acts, 
uronfs, or writings, done Or spoken against thenar- 
Uament of England in relation to the ^me : Tha( 
Ylfginia should enjoy the ancient bpunds granted 
by the charters of the former kings : That aU grat^ 
imder the seal of the c^ony, by the former govem- 
ours should remain in their full force : and, th^ th^ 
|ieopfe of Virginia have as free trade as the peoplf 
of England, and should enjoy ^ privile^ equally 
wijtfa any En^h plaptations in America- The 
articles were ai^sed the ISSth of March, ]L6jl}. 

Though the Virginiaos by this convention, witl^ 
arms in their hands, seemed to have ^cured their 
lights in the amplest manner, yet ^ conduct of tl)e 
protA^tor w^ entinely d&jferent towards them an4 
Maryland, ftpm what it hw towards the New-Eng* 
land colonies. They paid 4esa1y for their opposi- 
tion. Hie preceding y^ar^ the protector had ob- 
tttied an act of parliament, prohibiting (he planta- 
tions from receivit^ or expoiting any Europeao 
sommodities, except in ships built and navigated 
hf EngliiBhrnen ; and inhibiting all correspondence 
with any .nation car colony, not subject to England. 
Tbc New-England colonies, nevertheless, were al- 
lemed a *&ee trade to iJl parts ; and were indulged 
in Ae privil^e .of importing their goods and com- 
modities »to England, free from all the duties of 
which others were obliged to make payment. This ex- 
cited the envy of the other colonies, and created dissat- 

Vol. I. 16 
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CHAP, isfaction among the merchants in England ; yet the 
\V . indulgence was continued till the restoration.^ But 
care was taken, that in Vir^ia and Maryland the 
acts of parliament should be rigorously enforced* 
By these means they suffered no little distress and 
impoverishment. The protector, more efiectually 
to accomplish his purposes, made a frequent change 
of govemours, lest they should enter into the feelings 
of uie people, and treat them with more lenity than 
he wished. In Virginia they had not less than three» 
Diggs, Beimet, and Matthews during the protector- 
ship.f 

Meanwhile, under the fostering hand of die pro- 
tector, the New- England colonies made happy adran- 
ces in the settlement and cultivation of tl^ country, 
in population and commerce. 

March 14, Connecticut having considerably extended her 

^^^* settiements, on the restoration, determined to peti- 
tion king Charles II. for a charter of inCorporatbn. 
Govemour Winthrop went to England, as agent of 

Chtrtcpof the colony, to solicit the royal favour. According- 

Sr? rii ^y^ ^" *^ ^^ ^^ ^P"*' ^^^^» ^ majesty issued ms 
^4^. letters patent under the royal seals, ordaining that 
John Winthrop, John Mason, Samuel Wyllys, ftcc 
with such as then were, or should afterwards be 
made free of the colony of Connecticut, should for 
ever after be one body corporate and politic in fact 
and name ; by the name of Govemour and Compa- 
m of the English colony of Connecticut, in New- 
England in America. The chartfer oixlained tiiat 
there should be a govemour, deputy govemour, and 
twelve assistants. These were to be chosen annu- 
ally, on the second Thursday in May, by the whrfc 
body of the freemen. The governour and deputy 
governour were to be chosen by a majority of the 
whole number present. The assistants were chosen 
not by a majority, but by the greatest number. The 
charterinstitutedtwogeneralassembliesannually. One 

* Hut. ToL i. p. 195.. t Hift. of N. America in Uie American Magazine. 
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on the second Thursday in May, the odier on the sec* 
CMidThursday in October. TheGeneral Assembly con- 
sisted of the govemour, deputy governour, the twelve 
assistants, and freemen of the colony. The freemen 
met by representation. From each town, they gen- 
erally elected and sent two of their principal men. 
The assembly consisted of two bouses. The gov- 
cmours and assistants composed the upper,^and the 
freemen, the lower house of assembly. 

In theGeneral Assembly consisted the whole legisla- 
dve power of thecolony. This enacted all laws, ap- 
pointed all inferior courts and executive officers. The 
charter,appointed the same governour, depuQr TOveru- 
our, and assistants, which had been chosen by me free- 
iq^ at the preceding election. The government 
under the charter was essentially the same with 
that, which the people had previously adopted by 
voluntary conmact. 

In the first General Assembly, under the charter, Yint ai . 
^October 9th, 1662, it was publicly read, and declar- leiDUyu** 
ed to belong to the freemen of the colony and their ^U^^^ 
successors. This assembly established all former oct. 9th. 
officers civil and military in their respective places ^^^' 
and powers. It also established the former code of 
laws, and the same common seal, which had been in 
use before the charter. 

The charter confirmed to the colony the whole 
tract of country granted in the old Ccxmecticut pa- 
tent, by the council of Plymouth to the earl of War- 
Vick, and by him to lord Say and Seal, &c. from 
Karragansett bay to the South Sea. This included 
the wb^e colony of New-Haven; the planters of which, 
no less than those of Connecticut, were the patentees 
of lord Say and Seal, &c. It was tlici cfore natural 
to include them in the same patent. Thib, at first, 
was not agreeable to New-Haven ; yet, about two 
years after, the colonies amicably united. The freemen Union of 
4rfKew-Haven were declared to be free of the colony ^^JJ^JJ^' 
of Connecticut, and their officers civil and military New.Ha«> 
were confirmed in office. It was also determined, '^•°- 



litaAl^. b^ iSt^ ^ntta ateeittbly of Comiecd^ Aat ihm 
, • magistrates of New-Harcii should tetand fti the n^n^ 
itaation for the ne Set detection. A profm: ptoip4trtklm 
of the magistrates df that colofty^ were tmneatt Mi^ 
dected tb iSHt saraie dffice in the cdfoof of Cortneo^ 
ticat 
Mi^x»i<^' ^y 1 ^^9 l^'M^^ the cobniei met^ by their magfil- 
trates and tiepreiilbntativesv in General AsaenUj^ 
The colony thus United comv^d of moeten tax** 
abte t6wi!!»;* life nuilibeir of r^temnitivts «as 
twcrtty.fiv^. 

The eolotiy of ^ode Island nmle ajiplioatioa 
fbr chmer ^Vite^ ^dbottt the Batne time as Co*» 
heetictlk^. Her ap^c^tioit ^s eq(itMdfy svcoeasM* 
iTie charter of thrt col^y betos date^luly «thi 
l^S. It appoints an assembly, tonsistate; of m 
govemoftr, de^ut^ g6vettiour> and ten aws t ant s^ 
with the representatives of the several towil6» ail 
chosen by tl^ frefemen. Tlife first chaktet Jgidvcfcii* 
otir was Benedict AiymM, Esq. Thfe dq)nty go<r* 
emour was WiHiam Bremon. The assembly wte 
ippwnted to convene anhu*lly on the first Wednes^ 
day in May and the Ittst Wednesday in Octobttow 
iTheir first j^neral assembly met March 1st, 1663. 

While a&ii^ were thus transacted m ^tut *ooloBic% 
the Dutch taking advantage of the distractiofte m 
England, and of the weak state of the English plan* 
tations, increased their se^lements and set ixp their 
claims to veiy extensive terHitoricls. They not on^ 
daimed the tvbde country now incloded in the 
^veral states of New-YoA, New-Jersey, and DeJ- 
aware ; but a considerable part of €oan^ctioat.t 
They did great i^ury both to the New-En^and 
and southern cdomes. They fUmished the Indians 
with arms and ammunition, and taught them <he mam^ 
Der of Etigli^ fightfaig. They attacked and plcHi^ 
dered the settlement made by the colony of New- 
Haven on the Delaware, and took the inhabitamts 
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mad lilt this year was 153,690/. \6iSd. Records of the Colon}^. 
t Smlth'a hUt of -N. Jersey, p. 34- 
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«pth«w« Hie Ettgliflli court ever disarowcd dbe ch^^^ 
t>Qt6h daims t and as they were now become "'' ^ 
MHibieoomt to the cdomes, sooa after ^ restcmu 
tkm an CKpedkiCn was undertaken for thdr reduc^ 
tion. Kng Cliaries was weH aptxized of die Ul 
cdHMquences of having a Dutch cohMiy in the hewt 
of his American dooufluoiia; and having formed the 
resekiiKHi of dnposseaBing them, he mde a grant of 
the whblt conntiy) wUch they clamed, wim some 
otiier plots of Nordi America, to his brotiier the duke 
of York «id Albany. The tenitory described in the 
patent^ «, *^ AH that part of the main land of New- P;^tto 

England, fay in i iiMg at a certain jdace called OTof y<^ 
kfKwvn fajr the naase of St. Croix, near adjointng March, 
tb New^Soodand, in America; and iroflci dienoe ex- ^^^ 
lemhiig aiang the sea coast, imto a certain place 
called retnaquie or Pemaquid, and so up the river 
thereof, to tihe fbrdiest h^ if the same, as it ex* 
tendeth northward; and extending from thence to 
the rirer of Kimbequin, and so upwards by the 
dmteat course, to llie river Canada northwards ; and 
dso all that island in* islands, commonly caHed by 
flie several name or names of Matowaks or Long 
Idand, situate and being towards the west of Cape 
Cod, and ihe navrow Higansetta, abutting upon the 
hnd between the two rivers, thcfe called or known 
by tthe ^several names of Connecticut and Hudson's 
nver>; together also with the said livcr, called Hud- 
sdn^ river ; and aU the lands from the west side of 
ConnecdcutTiver to the east side of Delaware bay.'* 
The duke's concern for hb property, and the 
avernon both of the duke and of his British majesty to 
die Butoh, made the expedittmi a^nst them a mat* 
ter of primary attention. Colonel Richard Nichols 
had die chief command, George Cartwiteht, Esq, 
Sr Bobert Carr, and Samuel Maverick, Esq. were 
qipointed commissioners :&om his majesty to act 
with him, not only in the reduction of die DutcH ' 

• Records of the United Colonief.. 
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CHAP. plmtatkRis,aiiddiesetdeiiieBtof TCvemmcDtiatha^ 
^"* but for virituig the New-England colonies ; bearing 

' and determining all matters of com[daint, and for 

settling the peace and security, of the country. 
^ . Col^l Nichols arrived at Boston with the arma- 

ment under his command the 23d of July, 1664. 
After conmiunicating his commission to the coloni^ 
and his maje^y's requisition of troq)s, to assbt in 
the expedition against the Dutch plantations, be sail- 
ed for the Manl^does : and on the 20th of August, 
made a demand of the town and forts on die island* 
In his majes^'s name he gave assurance to aUdiein* 
habitants of the Dutdi nation, That on then* aubmis- 
sion to his government, they should be secured wkli 
respect to property, life, and liberQr ; and ei^oy all 
the privileges of English subjects. The Dutch gov- 
emour, Stuy vesant, was a soldier, and had he been 
prepared, would doubdess have inade a noble resist- 
ance ; but, as the expedition vims undertaken sev« 
eral mcxiths before the declaration of war against 
Holland, he was unprepared for defence against the 
royal armament Troops were raised in the New- 
England colonies; and ready, if it should be found 
necessary to march at the shortest notice. 

On the 27th of August,^ govemour Stuyvesant 
surrendered on terms of capitulation. The articles 
provided, That ^^ the Dutch dbould enjoy the lib- 
erty of their consciences in divine worship and Dutch 
discipline." The Dutch govemour and inhabitants 
became English subjects, enjc^ed their estates and 
the privileges of Englishmen. Colonel Nichds 
marolied up the countnr to fort Orange,t winch 
surrendered without resistance. The sh^ uiKkr 
the command of Sir Robert Carr were sent into 
the Delaware to reduce the Dutch, in that quarter 
to his majesty's obedience. On die 1st of Octo- 
ber, New-Amstel, now called New-Casde, with the 
inhabitants on the Delaware submitted to the En^dl 

• This was old itjlc. f AtbtTlv. 
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gavemment. In honour to the duke the two ^^(t^- 
prmcipal Dotch settlements were named New- York _ V^ 
and Albany. "leeT 

The duke on the 24th of June, 1664, made a grant 
of New-Jcrsey to IcMPd Berkley and Sir George Car- 
teret. The tract oi country described in the patent, 
is ^^ All that tract of land adjacent to New-En^kuid, 
and l]ring and being to the westward of Long Island 
and Maimattas island ; and jipunded on the east part 
by the main sea, and part by Hudson's river ; and 
hath upon the west Delaware bay or river, and ex- 
tendeth southward to the main ocean as far as Cape 
May, 9^ the mouth of Delaware bay; and tome 
northward as far as the northermost branch d the 
said bay or rivor of Delarware ; which is in 41 de^ 
grees and forty mitiutes latitude, and crosseth over 
thence in a straight line to Hudson's river, in 41 
degrees of north latitude." Sir George had been 
govemour of Jersey: and, in 1649 held it for his 
majesty Charles the second. In honour to him the 
province was named NewJersey. 

Previously to the giving of this patent, large pur- 
chases had been made of the natives. People of va- 
rious nations had also made setdementsonthe lands. 
The first settlement was made, about three or four 
years after the settlement of Plymouth, hy the Dutch 
^ Danes. They gave it the name of iBergen, after 
the capital of the province of Bergen in N^orway. 
The inhabitants were conaderably numerous at the 
time of the surrender of the province to the English 
government. 

Soon after settlements were made on the Dela- 
ware. Such reports of the pleasantness and fer- 
^i&ty of this fine country, had been made^in Sweden, 
^tmt Gustavus Addphus, in. 1626, influenced his 
subjects to form a company for the purpose of mak- 
ing setdements in those quarters. A company was 
iiistituted, by royal authority, called the West India 
company. The king himself^ his lords, barons, 
kiuprts^ the principal oflicers of his army, his bish- 
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ops, clergy, and many of the common peapla «€ 
Swedeland, Finland, and Liffl^id, contribu,t6d for 
the purpose. The next year the Swedes and Finns 
came over, and landing, at Cape Inlopen, Acy were 
so agreeably afiected with the pleasant prospect k 
presented, that they named it Paradise point. Tbey 
made purchases of tlie Indians, on b<^ sides of th^ 
river Delaware from Ae cape to the falls. They 
called the river New Swedeland Stream ; and tli^ 
country New Swedeland. By presents and treatie3, 
they satisfied the Indians and enj<^ed peace. They 
made their first settlement at Chnsteen, on the west 
side of the Delaware. Here they laid out a hand- 
some town. They made setdemcnts at Le^vristown, 
Tenecum, and Chester. It was apprehended fi*om 
Ae claims of the Dutch, Aat they might attempt te 
dispossess them. Forts were therefore a^cted at 
Chnsteen, Lewlstown, Chester, ahd on Ae island of 
Tenecum. The fortress on" the latter was termed 
New-Gottemburg. This seems to have been the 
seat of their government. Here John Printz their 
govemour, buiH him an elegant seat, which he nam- 
eidPrintz's Hall. The principal gentlemen had thdr 
plantations also on Ais island. The English begtm 
a settlement at Elsingburgh on Ae east side of the 
river. Kieft, governour of the Dutch planta- 
tions, by the assistance of Ae Swedes, drove them 
off and ruined Aeir settlements. He also hired the 
Swedes to keep them out of Ae river. The Swe- 
dish govemour seized Ais fair oppcMtunity, and 
built fort Elsingburgh, on the very ground, whence 
Ae English had been driven. This giving him the 
command of the river, he brought too, and examin- 
ed, at pleasure, all vessels which passed, whether 
Dutch or of any oAer nation.* 

The Dutch complained of this, and wishing for 
the entire possession of the river and the adjacent 
coimtr}'they played the same game with them, 5vhi<A 

• Smith'* Ui«t.^ Jewey, p. 21, % J?3. 
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ikny bad done sraae years before ynth the EogUsh, chap. 
In 1655 Stuyvesant, the Dutch govemour, attacking '"' 
them widi aevcn vessels and six or seven hundrea ' 
nien^ made a complete conquest of all their forts and 
settlements. The Dutch destroyed New Gottem* 
borg, with the hcmses without the fort. They pluii-> 
dered the inhabitants, kiUed their cattle, earned the 
Swedish officers and principal inhabitants captives to 
Holland. The common people, submitting to the 
Dutch government, were pormitted to remain in the 
ccmntiy.* The Dutdi setded New-Castle, where 
diey had a house for public worship. The Swedea 
had three; one at Tenecum, dne at Wicoco, and 
another at Christeen. The English settlements, in the 
sliite of Delaware, were all made after the conquest 
of the Dutch in 1664. From this pmod the lower 
counties on the Delaware were under the govern- 
■lent of New- York. 

In 1664, before the knowledge of the patent, giv- 
Qi to krd Berkley and Sir George Carteret^ John 
Bail^, Daniel Denton, and Luke Watson inade a 
purchase of a considerable part of Elizabetl^wn, 
of oertam Indmn sachems, who were the origind 
prcmrietors. The purchasers belonged to Jamaica 
m Long Island. Soon after the purchase, the in- 
habitants on the west aid of Long Island, pretty 
geoendly moved into New-Jersey. There was also 
a conaid^^le number of people, who removed into 
those parts from New-England : so that Elizabeth* 
town, Newark, Middletown, and Shrewsbury were 
aooo wdl settled. There were numbers of other 
aetders from the neighbouring colonies, and a con- 
aderable accession from Scotland. The inhabitants 
of diese towns and the circumjacent country in a few 
years became numerous. 

Lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret appointed Gorem- 
Philip Carteret dieir govemour of New-Jerscy. ^fj^; 
lust at the close of the summer, in 166^. he arrived mes, 

l«6Sf. 
* Smit)i*8 Hift H. lersey, p. 33. 34. 
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CHAP, at EUzab^htown ; whidv he made the seat of hb 
^ government. From this peiiod New-Jersey com- 
menced a jurisdiction distinct and separate from New« 
York. On his arrival he made purchases of the na* 
tives and administered government agreeaUy to tfae 
concessions and constituticHi, which had bem adopt* 
ed by the proprietors for the settlement of the prov- 
ince. This constituted a free assembly, consisting 
of the govemour, coimcil, and representatives chosoi 
from each town or district in the province. • The 
council was never to consist of less than six, nor 
more than twelve. All legislative power wais vested 
in the assembly : the executive was in the govern* 
our and council. It was a fundamental article, tl^ 
there should not be imposed ^^any tax, custom, 
subsidy, tallage, assessment, or any other duty what- 
soever, upon any colour or pretence, upcm said 
province ainl inhabitants thereof, other than shall be 
imposed by the authority of the general assembly."* 
Equal security o( liberty of conscience, and ci lA 
civil rights and immunities was given to chrisdans 
of all denominations. The govemour deqntched 
agents into New-England and other parts, to pub- 
lish the constitution, or terms of settlement, and to 
invite planters into the province. In ccmsequenoe 
of which many emigrated from New-England, as 
well as from other parts of the country. Some made 
settlements at Elizabethtown, others at Wood« 
bridge, Newark, and Piscattaway. Th^e were sdso 
annually arrivals of planters from^ England ; so that 
the pc^giilation of the province was very consid»tdde, 
till the year 1673. At this period the Dutch repo8« 
sessuig themselves of the country gave it an almost 
entire interruption. This however was of short 
duration. By the pacificatjcm, at London, the next 
year, it was restored to the British crown. Pecula- 
tion again revived and there was a great increa^ 
both of intiabitants and cultivation* 

• Smith's Hist, of N. Jcrwy, firon p. 512 to 51%. 
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TTie peace of tbe province, however, bore no 
proportion to its population. Between the proprie- 
tors and colonists there subsisted perpetual discord 
and animosities. The inhabitants of Elizabeth- 
town who had purchased the soil of the natives, pre- 
vious to the proprietary government, with some oth- 
ers, refused all payment of the quitrents. The con. 
lest was carried to such a length, that the people as- 
sumed^e government, and elected James Carteret 
their govemour. His &ther, Philip Carteret, the pro- ^^^ 
prietaiy govemour, nominating Captain John Berry 
for his deputy, made a voyage to England to repre- 
sent the state of the province. In 1674, he revisited 
his government and found the inhabitants in a more 
amicable state, than when he took his departure. 
He had obtained new concessions from the proprie- 
tors; cm the publication of which the people were 
quieted and the proprietary government restored.* 

After Ac reduction of New- York the king's com- Commi»- 
missiono^ were an occasion of great alarm, perplexi- du!^» 
ty, and expense to the New-England colonies. They ^^e cok>. 
reodved complaints against them, from the Indians ^^^' 
aodpersoos disafiected with the New- England gov« 
emment. They undertook the hearing of causes, 
which had been regularly heard and determined by 
courts authorized by law^or that purpose. They 
iitterposed even in criminal matters, and granted war* 
rants dT protection to persons under criminal prose- 
caAatu They made the colonies to stand upon a 
kvcl with criminals, on whom sentence had been^ 
passed according to law : and that before a cpurt of 
^Aiich the constitution had no knowledge. Nay, they 
went so fiir as toidemand, that persons should be ad- 
Hikted to the privileges of freemeif, to church mem- 
bership and full communion, omtrary to the laws of 
tbe cdonies and the established practice of the 
okurches.f They admitted no juries in^their courts; 
but conducted themselves as a court of oyer and ter- 

• DouriaM, vol. ii. p. 269, 271, 272. 
t Hutch. Hut. Yol i, p; 234, 240, 24t, 246, 251. 
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miner. They appointed ciyil dfficersi daimed tiK 
thcMity, and went into practices entirely incorapadblia 
with the rights of the colonies* After givine them 
unspeakable trouble they were recalled. CcrfoMl 
Nichols by his cool and discreet conduct recommend* 
ed himself to the good graces of the pec^le. Can* 
and Cartwright were whdly uncjualified fw the trust 
reposed in tMm; and by their arbitrary and videntpn»» 
ceedingB drew upon themselves universal abhoirenoe* 
Maverick was ever inimical to the colonies; and, gor* 
emour Hutchinson observes, was added only to m* 
crease the number, and to be subservient to othera* 
Carrand Cartvmght, especially the latter, wenthooitt 
incensed against the colonies ; but the former died at 
Bristol soon after his arrival ; the latter was takes 
by the Dutch and lost all his papers. These were 
^ivourable circumstances for the colonies, and prob« 
at^ prevented a prosecution c^ them before his 
m^esty. Another circumstance which contributed 
to their tranquillity, and the continuance of their 
privileges, was the disagreement which arose be« 
tween the king and parfiament This, with the na<> 
tional distracdcms subsequent upon it, gave himsuoli 
full employment that he could pay little attention tt 
colonial administration. By these means, k pleased 
the Supreme Ritler to preserve both the civil ani 
religious liberties of the colonies. Had not these 
circumstances prevented, nothing better could hare 
been expected, fixnn men of sudi characters as those 
of Charies and the duke of York, who were murder- 
ing the best men in the nation, and attempti^ the 
subversion of the civil and religious constitutions of 
three kingdoms, than a total subversion of tfie rights 
of the colonies. 

While the commissioners were s(^ii^ twt, ^Hidi 

infringing die liberties of the united colonies^ a 

plan was forming in England for the settlement of 

; ^auntt of the CsffoBnas. On application to the crown, king 

/ £^S* Charles H. made a grant, in 1663, to Edward earj 

; ahd i6d5. of Clarendon, George (luke of Albemarle, Williani 
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Umidw^^f John loud Berkley, Anthony lord Ash- chap, 
ley. Sir George Carteret, Sir William Berkley, and "^ 
sir John Colleton, of all the lands 1) ing between the juncSOih. 
Sl8t and 36th degrees of north latitude. About two 
yenrs after, he confirmed this grant, by a second 
charter, in which ihere was a great enlargement of 
thdr boundaries. This made a conveyance or the 
whole tenitxvy from the 29th degree of north latitude, 
to SO degrees and 30 minutes on the sea coast, and 
thence running in parallel lines from these points, 
due west to the Pacific ocean.^ This included both 16M 
the Cardinas, Geoi^, and the Floridas. Of this 
vast territory the proprietCH^ were made the absolute 
knxis. His majesty only reserved to himself, heirs, 
and successors the sovereign dominion of the coun- 
try, i The lands w^e holden in fi-ee and common 
aocci^. The proprietors held the patronage and 
idvowson of all churches, and all the powers and 
trivileges which the bishop of Durham holds in 
England. Liberty of conscience, however, was 
granted to all denominations of christians, provided 
tiiey did not disturb the peace and order of the 
provifioe. 

The famous Mr. Lock as^ed the prc^rietors in Constitor 
the fiMToation of a general system cf fundamental q^^ 
Imts. I'his consisted of a hundred and twenty ar- ^ 
tkdes, to the estaUdshment and observation of which 
diey hofuxid themselves and their heirs for ever. 
These ordained that the elde^ jM-oprietOT should al- 
nya he the palatine; and that at his decease he 
tbould be succeeded by the eldest of the seven sur* 
vivers: that the palatine should sit as president of 
the^latiae's court: and that the palatine and three 
<^r proprietors should constitute a quorum. This 
Murt was to stand in the stead of the king, and by 
dieir assent or dissent all the laws of the legislature 
of die province, were to be established <n* nullified* 
The pafanlne had the power of nominating and ap* 

♦ Hiat. S. Caroling, vol. i. 
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pointing a govemour, who, on the royal approbatioD» 
became his govemour in Cardina. The upper 
house of the assembly or parliament was to consist 
of fourteen members ; seven^of which were to be 
the representatives of the seven oldest landgraves, 
and of seven others chosen by the assembly. The 
lower house consisted of the deputies chosen biomial* 
ly by the freemen of the several towns. This was call- 
ed the parliament. No act was valid unless ratified 
in open parliament during the same sessicm* Even 
then it continued only till the next biennial parlia- 
ment, unless in the mean time it should be ratified 
by the hands and seals of the palatine and three of 
the proprietors. This was the ancient constituticm 
of the Carolinasy and continued about half a century* 

Notwithstanding the express stipulation with the 
Virginians in 1651, tliat they should enjoy the an* 
cient bounds granted by the charters of former 
kings, they were now by this recent grant deprived 
of nearly three quarters of their territory. 

In 1669 two ships were sent to Carolina, with 
a number of adventurers to make a permanent s^- 
tlement. They were furnished with provi^ons, and 
utensiU for building and cultivation ; with arms and 
ammunition for defence. They made their settle* 
ment on a neck of land between Ashley and Cooper 
rivers. William Sayle, Esq. was the firet govern** 
our. Tlie settlement was made with loss and diffi- 
culty. The Indians gave them an uAfiiendiy re- 
ception. The Stonoes and Westoes, two powerful 
nations, were particularly hostile. While one part 
of the planters were erecting buildings, and attend- 
ing to the various businesses of the plantation, 
another was obli^d to be constantly under wcxaSp 
watching the motions of the enemy. Sickness very 
soon attacked them in that unhealthy climate and 
thinned their numbers. Among others the govem- 
our fell a sacrifice to the hardships of the enterprise 
and the unhealthfulness of the climate. Joseph 
West, Esq. succeeded him in the government. Tne 
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expenses of this first embarkation and settlement chap. 
amounted to twelve thousand pounds. ^'' 

Various were the circumstances, which contribut- 
ed to the population of the colony. Two years be- 
fore, a treaty had been concluded with Spain, in 
,which, among other articles, it was stipulated, "That 
the king of Great Britian should always possess, in 
fill! right of sovereigntjr and property, all the coun- 
tries, islands, and colomes, lying and situate in the 
West Indies, or any part of America, which he and 
his subjects then held and possessed, insomuch 
that they neither can, nor ought thereafter to be con- 
tested on any account whatsoever." This secured 
the colony against aU future claims from the court 
oif Spain. After the surrender of New- York many 
of the Dutch, uneasy with their situation, repairing 
tluther contributed much to the population and cul- 
tivation of the colony. 

On the restoration of king Charles, a total change 
of manners took place m the nation. From a state 
(rfpurity, in point of morals, the people became pro- 
&»e, dissolute, and abandoned. The puritans, now 
treated by the royalists with contempt and revenge, 
ardently wished for some distant retreat where they 
might enjoy religion in its original purity, and take 
^her from that storm of divine judgments, which 
they imagined just ready to burst on a profligate na- 
tion. From maxims of policy lord Clarendon and 
many others of the king's council, encouraged their 
entigration. From this quarter the colony received 
its earliest and most numerous acquisitions. A great 
marfCHity of the adventurers were puritans. But .^ 
their enemies also found motives for emigration. 
Kfemy of the zealous loyalists had either been ruined 
or greatly reduced, by their attachment to his majes- 
ty, in the civil wars. They were willing to accept 
of lands and try their fortunes in America. The 
royal compassion exercised itself in giving them ad- 
Ysmtages and honours in the new world. 
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The edict ofNantz and the vicdent pr o o e cdin gs 
against theprotestants in France, broagfat great nunL» 
bers of them into England. Some of them were 
men of wealth, and bringing their property widi 
1690. them made large purchases of the proprietors. Ufli* 
der the countenance of William and MarVj they eitt* 
grated to Carolina, and sat down under more ad- 
vantageous and easy circumstanceSj tlian most oC 
the English emigrants. Their settlements were 
principally in Craven county. The) were a sober^ 
mdustrious people, some of the best inhabhants m 
the colony. This combination of circumstancesi in 
' t the settlement of Carolina, annually brought into iV 
men of the most opposite characters both in rdigion 
and politics. This laid the foundation for embroiHn|f 
die colony, and produced those violent divisions and 
animosities, which, for many years, rendered it a 
scene of violence and misery. 

Some of the first years, alter the settlements com- 
menced, the Carolmians experienced the complicat- 
ed evils of poverty and famine. The hostility of the 
Indians augmented their miseries. While for thdr 
subsistence, they gathered nuts, shell fish, and what- 
ever might afford fliem support, with one hand, th^ 
were obliged to bear arms in the other. Such were 
their distresses that they fell into mutiny, and press- 
ed the govemour to return with them to England*' 
But supplies arriving they were relieved, and again 
reduced to some tolerable order. 

Their first assembly or parliament was not holdm 
until three or four years after the commencement of 
the settlement. Till this time they were under a 
kind of military government.* 

Notwithstanding that union of circumstances wMch 
favoured the planting of Carolina, yet, for more diaBOi 
thirty years, die progress of settlement and pc^tda- 
tion was exceedingly slow. The impolicy and cru- 
elty of the proprietors, the bigotry and persecuting 

• Hist. Carol, vol. I 
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^tfktk of some of the pdatines, with the haughtiness chap. 
sad vindictive spirit of some of kmg Charles' cava- ^^^ 
Hers, did as much to prevent the growth and happi* ' 
ness oi the colony as all the otlicr circumstances 
contributed to its cmolumeni. In the beginning of 1701. 
die present century the ^vhole number of white in- 
habitants did not exceed five or sik thousands. ^ 
Charleston tf icic were only two clergymen, an epis- 
cc^alian, and a puritan* Among the peo|de in the 
country Aerc was no such t)ung as public worship^ 
nor even schools for the educauon of children.^ 

In 1710 numbers of palatines, who had been har- 
fassed and reduced to in^gence, by the wars in Gcr- • 
Htany, came into America, and began settlements in 
NcH^h Candina.t About twenty years after the 
Irish setded WiHiamsburg near the Santee. The 
Swedes nearly at the same time planted Purysburg. 
Not far from the middle of the present century large 
numbers more of the palatines came over and made 
seMements at Orangeburg, Congaree, and Wateree. 
However, ^ period of the greatest p(^ulation, in 
die Carolinas was not till after the peace of Paris in 
1763. In ten years from Uiis time setdements 
were made a hundred and fifty miles to the west- 
ward, beyond all which had been dfected in a whole 
eentary before. 

Wiule the Carolinians were suffering the hardships Reaiontof 
and dangers of new settlements the New-Englanders ^{^^^ 
were not without their troubles. Scarcely were they New- 
delivered from the evils produced by the king's com- Eni^^d, 
mis^oners, before others arose which threatened their 
very existence. For several years the Indians had 
been forming a general c<Mispiracy for the extirpa- 
tion of the New^England colonies. They consider- 
ed themselves as a people free and independent 
Their sachepis were men of high and jealous spir- 
its; and viewed themselves in the light of sovereign 
and independent princes. They clamed to be the 

* Hist, of Car. vol. i. f See the tame hiitorj. 
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crigindlosdsandpropmtoiBoftlieccmi^ WWk 
therefore they saw .the English^ m ahnost eveiy 
quarter, extending their settlements over the domin- 
ions of their ancestors, they could not but kindle in^ 
to resentment, and adopt coimsels to prevent the Ion 
both of their liberties and their countty. Though 
tfa^ had entered into treaties with the colonies, md 
acknowledged themselves the subjects of the kingi 
of England, yet it is by no means probaUe that 
the^ d^gned by any of these treaties to give up 
then* independence, or any of their natural rights^ 
They viewed themselves not as thq subjects, but as 
the allies dT E«)^and. To be called to an accouM,aiMl 
to be thwarted m their designs, by the colonies; or 
to be held amenable to them for their conduct was a 
treatment which their hau^ily spirits would not 
brook. These were reasons which might make then 
generally wbh for the destruction of their English 
neighbours. Philip, sachem of the WampanoagB,^ 
grandson and successor of Massasoiet, was the prm-^ 
cipal incendiary. Besides the general reasons men* 
tioned, there were odiers which, with him, proba* 
bly, 1^ a still moK immediate and powerful opera* 
tion. John Sausaman a christian Indimi, had made 
a discovery of the mischiefs which he had been plot^ 
ting against the colonies. Philip fired with revenge 
procured the murder of Sausaman. The murderers 
were detected and executed. Philip, conscious of 
his own guilt, enraged at the trial and punishmeiU: 
of his subjects by the Englbh laws ; and, im)bablyV' 
apprehensive for his personal safety, armed his own 
warriors, the Wampanoags, and such strangers ai- 
would join in his measures ; and, with great appears 
ances of hostility, marched up and downinthecomi-. 
try. For several years, the colonies had heea ap-^ 
prized of the designs forming against them : and, b^ 
treaties and such other measures as to them a{qpear- 
ed wise and pacific, had been attempting to prevail 
the storm. However, in 1675, it burst upon them 
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^indi uncommon fiuy. Its destnictioQ was wide and 

dreadful. 

Philip's numbers increasingy from various quar^ x675. 
ters, gave him fresh courage, and proportionally in- 
crease his insolence. On the 20th of June the In- 
dians commenced hostilities upon Swanzey, a fron* 
liar town of New Plytnouth, bordering on the terri- 
tories of Philip. They insulted the inhabitants, 
killed their cattle, and rifled their tiouses. Four days 
after, on a day of fasting and prayer, some of the in* 
habitants were fired upon, as they returned from the 
public w(»ship, and others while they were in quest 
of a sureeon. Three were killed and several others 
wounded. Six others were barbarously murdered.^ 
The country was immediately alarmed. The troops 
of the colony flew to the defence <rf the town. In 
four days th^ were reinforced with several compa- 
nies from Boston. On the 29th the body of the 
trtx^ were drawn forth agamst the enemy, who im- 
memately fled before them, for a mile or two, and 
took refuge in a swamp. The next day majcMr Sav- 
age, i¥ho nad arrived nnom Boston with more troops 
and a general command, marched into the Indian 
towns to give them battle, and surprise their head, 
quarters. They found the Indian towns, and even 
ttie seat of Philip, deserted with marks of the great- 
est precipitation. The enemy as they fled, markol 
ttieir route with the burning of buildings, the scalps, 
hands, and heads of the £nglish, cut off and fixed up 
OB poles by the way side.f The army, however, 
Bot finding them, returned to head Quarters at Swan* 
zey. The Narragansetts fiivoured Pnilip. To them 
he and his warriors had sent off their women and 
children. They were supposed only to wait for a ^ 
convenient opportunity to declare for him. It was 
therefore determined that the Massachusetts forces 
should march into the Narragansett country, to treat 
Mitb them sword in hand. Commissioners were sent 

• Hubbard*t Nar. p. 59. t IWd. p. 62, 63. 
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botti fiptmi Boston aod Coottecdeutf with powers t» 
^_^ treat with them on terms of peace. On the Ifth of 
ie75» ^^ ^ treaty was concluded between the' six Nam- 
flansett sachems, the sunk squaw, or old queen of llie 
Niuragansetts, and the united colonies^ Perpetual 
peace was stipulated between the parties* b was 
aapreed, that all stcden goods should be returned: 
That neither t'hilit), nor anj of his subjects should 
be harboured by the Narragan^etts ; but, that upcn 
their entering their hnds, they should kiU and de- 
stroy them, till a cessation of hostilities should bd 
concluded between Philip and the cdonies: Thi^ 
. die conuni»ioners ishould gire the Narragansetts for* 
ty coats of elotii for Philip, delivered to them alive^ 
wd twenty for his head : TllR tn^o coats should bt 
given for 'every subject of Philip delivered ^ve, aild 
(me for his head. On ^ part of the sachems, hos^ 
tages were given for the true performance of the 
treaty.* 

Thb, at best, wm but a forced busiriess, the coq« 
ditions were imposed by the army. On the 17th| 
the army returned to Taunton. Here intelligence 
was received, that Philip with his warriors was in 
k swamp at Pocasset. The Massachusetts and Ply*' 
mouth troops making a junction, attacked them 
the ne3(t day in their dark and advantageous retreats 
As the army entered die swamp, the enemy retired 
deeper and deeper into it ; till the army were \sA 
into such a hideous thicket, that it was iinpossibto 
for the men to kfeep then- order. They wcte in 
danger from eadi t>ther, firing at every bush whioh 
appeared to diake. The action was continued titt 
iught, when they were oUiged tp retreat. The i^ 
tempt was v^ unfortunate. Sixteen men were 
killed, and the enemjr encourased. ShwUy after 
there was a general rising of the Indians throughout 
New-England, for an eictent of neaiiy three hundred 
miles. As ^y lived promiscuously with ^ Enj^ 

♦ «u|)biurd'« Nw. p. 65, 66, ^7^ 
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IMi, in dl parts <tf the ooontry^ they were grav^ 

attjr, as well aequainted with their dwellings, neldsi 

times and places of worship, their roa<k and jrfaoea 1^5. 
of r^3ort, as they were themsehres^ They were at 
lumd to watch their motions, attack them at every 
difficult pass, and every migiiarded momefit. Ex* 
eepting the thickest settlements and the oentre of 
the towns, the country was a vast wilderness; this 
enabled the enemy, in large bodies, to make their 
approaches undiscovered to their towns; and, un- 
der the covert of the night, to creep into their banui 
and gardens, to conceal themselves under their fen« 
ces, and lie in waitfor them in their fields and on the 
roads. Sometimes they concealed themselves be- 
torc their very doors. No soon^ did they open 
them, in the morning, than they were instantly shot 
dead. From almost every quarter they were ready 
to rise upon them ; at midnight, in the morning, or 
whenever they could obtain an advantage^ While the 
£nglbh were hunting for them in one place, they 
were plundering, burning, and murderii^ in another^ 
hi a few hours they wotdd plunder smd bum a town^ 
nmrder and captivate the iimabitants, and retire in- 
to swamps and fastnesses, where it was dangerous 
to putsue, difficult to discover, and impossime to 
attack them but at the greatest disadvantage. 

Notwithstanding every exertion, which the colo* 
lies could make, they contmued Sundering, burn** 
fag, killing, and captivating, in one place and uioth- 
cr^ and kept the whole country in perpetual fear and 
ahnn. There was no safety to man, woman, nor 
child ; to him who went out, nor to him who came 
'vL Whether they were asleep or awi&e, whether 
theyjourmed, laboured, or worshipped, they ware 
fa continual jeopardy. 

Beside otlier damages, not so considerable, cap* 
tiin Hutchinson, who had been sent with a party of 
horse to treat with the Nipmuck Indians, was near Aug. 24^ 
Brookfield drawn into an ambush and mortally 
wounded* Sixteen of his company were slain. JTho 
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CHAP, enemy rushed in upon the town, burnt all the dwdl- 
"'• ing houses, except one which was defended by tbe 
itfrs. g^urison, with the bams and out houses. 

In September, Hadley, Deerfield,^and Northfield, 
on Connecticut river, were attacked and numbers 
of the inhabitants killed and wounded* Most of the 
buildings in Deerfield were burnt, and Northfidd 
was soon after abandoned to the enemy. Captain 
Beers was surprised near Northfield by a large 
body of the enemy, and slain with twen^.of ms 
company. 

The officers who commanded in this part of the 
country, fincBng that by sending out parties they 
sustained continual loss, and effected nothing of im- 
portance, determined to collect a^ ma^zine at Had- 
ley and to garrison the towns. At Deerfield there 
were two or three thousand bushels of wheat, which 
they determined to bring down to the magazine at 
Hadley. While captain Lothrop, with a chosen 
body of young men, the flower of the county of Es» 
sex, was guarding the teams employed in this ser* 
Sept 18. ^^^» seven ot eight hundred Indians attacked and 
' cut him off, with his whole company. A number 
of the teamsters were slain. Not less than ninety 
or a hundred men were killed on the spot. Captain 
Mosely with his company, marched from Deemeld 
to reinforce captain Lothrop, but arrived too late for 
his rescue. He fought the whole body of the ene- 
my several hours ; till major Treat, with a hundred 
and sixty men came to his assbtance, and put the 
enemy to flight. The fall of captain Lothrop and 
such a fine corps of young men, vi^as a heavy bk>w 
to the country ; especially to the county of Essex ; 
which filled it with great and universal lamentation. 

During the term of forty years the Indians about 
Springfield, had lived in the greatest ami^ with the 
English, and still made professions of entire friend- 
ship : yet they, about the same time, with three 
hundred of Philip's Indians, whom they had treach- 
erously received into their fort the p-eceding even* 
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kig) made a s|udden and furious attack upon that 

town. Major Treat from Westfield, and the soldiers 

from the neighbouring garrisons, marched with great lers. 
despatch and repulsed me enemy. The town never- 
Aeless sustaineo great damages. Thirty two dwel- 
ling houses besides bams were burned. Major Pyn- 
chon and Mr. Purchas sustained the loss of a thou- 
sand pounds sterlincr each.^ 

On the 19th of October seven or eight hundred 
Indians, with great fury, fell on the town of Hatfield. 
They made their assault, at the same time, on almost 
every part of the town. But they met with so warm 
a reception, that they were soon put to a total flight. 
This so di^eartened them, that they soon withdrew 
from the towns on the river, and held their general 
rendezvous in the Narragansetts. 

Soon after hostilities were commenced by Philip, 
the Tarrenteens began their depredations in New- 
Hampsliire and the Province of Main. They rob- 
bed me boats, and plundered the English houses of 
diefr liouors, ammunition, and whatever they could 
carry on with facility. In September they began to 
munler and captivate the inhabitants, to bum their 
buildings and lay waste their settlements. They 
fi^ on Saco, Scarborough, and Kittery ; killed be* 
tween twenty and thirty of the inhabitants ; burned 
their houses, bams, and mills, marking their route 
with a general camage and desolation. Elated with 
these successes, they then advanced towards Pisca- 
taqua, doing the same mischiefs at Oyster river, Sal- 
mxm Falls, Dover, and Exeter. Before winter the 
English in this quarter sustained the loss of more 
than sixty of their inhabitants, and nearly as many 
buildings, besides the loss of cattle and all other 
damages.* 

The Indians in those parts had real grounds of Reasonsor 
comfdaint against the English, which they alleged Jy^J ?J|^j*'' 
as the reasons of their hostility. One Squando, sa- eastern la- 

^ dians. 

• Htttch.T0l.ip*295. 
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CHAP, chem of the Saco Indians, was the jgreat bcendiaijr 
^^^ in those parts. The rash and foohsh conduct of a 
1^5 number of English seamen, gave him an afiront whidi 
he never knew how to pardon. They had lieardk 
repented, that the Indian children could swim as 
imturally as any other young creatures. To mi^ 
the experiment, they either overset the canoe ia 
which his squaw and child were, or cast the di9d 
into the river. The royal mother instantly dove to 
the bottom and brought up her babe unharmed. Bat 
sometime dler it died, as it might have done bad 
no such insult been offered. But the sachem seem* 
ed willing to impute its death to some injury wfach 
it then received : and, by all means in his power, 
sought an ample revenge. Beside diis the Indians 
about Cape Sables had received an injury of a more 
criminal nature. A number of them had be^i enticed 
on board a vessel, carried off, and sold into slavery.^ 
This fired them with just and universal resentment. 
The legislatures of the colonies utterly cUsapprovei 
this conduct, and were not unwilling to redress th^ 
injuries. But the enemy immediately commenced 
hostilities, seeking redress by war, rathor than by 
negotiation. At the same time, they were instigated 
and assisted by their French neighbours. 

The Narragansetts, in direct violation ctf the treaty, 
had given a friendly reception to Philip's men, and 
other hostile Indians. It was believed, that diving 
the late troubles they had be^i in actual hostility 
against the colonies. They were supposed to have 
two thousand warriors and nearly a thousand mus- 
kets. Should they all engage in open hostilky, in 
the spring, and scatter, as they might, in ^ parts of 
the country, it was judged that all the forces which 
the colonies could bring into the field would not be 
able to match the united strength of the enemy. In4he 
summer past, one company after another had wasted 
away. Future prospects were not mwe favourable. 

• Habbard'B Ktrraaye, p. 331, 333,333. 
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l%c eommiasioners of the united cdoniesi, therefore, 
detenttined to march a thousand men, in the dead of ^^_^_^ 
iviBter, iato the Narragansett country, and to attack ^^g 
Ae bead quarters of the enemy. The Massachusetts 
Aimidied a corps of about five hundred and thirQr 
ncii| consisting of six companies of foot and a 
troop of horse, commanded by major Appleton. 
■Plymouth raised twb companies under the command 
of major Bradford. The corps from Connecticut 
consiated of five copnpanies, commanded by major 
Tre^ The whole was commanded by govemour 
Winsknv of Plymouth. On the 18th of December, 
the troops made a junction, at Petty quamscot, about 
nsteen miles from the enemy. The buildings had 
aKibeen buried by the enemy a few davs before 
Atcff arrival. Though the evening and night were 
odd and stormy, yet the army were obligra to re« 
main uacovered in the open field. The next mom- 
JBg al the dawn of day, they began their march to* 
Kmd the enemy, wading through the snow, in a se« 
yeie season, till one o'clock, without halting, withoqt 
fee toi/^arm, or food to refresh them, excepting what 
was taken upon the march. By this time they had swimp 
aearly reaol^ the seat of the enemy. This was a fi«|iit.Dee. 
rising ground in the centre of a large swamp, forti- ^^^ 
fied wim palisade and compassed with a hedge without, 
of nearly a rod's thicVness. The only entrance which 
appeared to be practicable was over a long tree five 
ar six feet high. This opening was commanded, in 
front by a log house, ana by a flanker on the left* 
Aft the army entered die skirts' of the swamp theene* 
my commenced a sudden fire on the advanced par- 
ties, retiring before them till they were led to the 
veiy entrance. The captains with great spirit led cm 
tbeir men, mounted the tree, and entered the fort. 
But they were so galled fi*om the block house, and 
Maeived such a furious and well directed fire, from 
afanoet every quarter, that they were obliged to re- 
tire without the fort. Captains Johnson and Daven- 
port of the Massachusetts, who led the van, with ma- 
VoL. I. 19 
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ny other brave men, were shot dead upon the trwrl 

The Connecticut corps which formed in the rear^ 

jgyj coming up fresh to the chai^, entered the fort and 
drove the enemy from the log house and flanker.* 
This so checked their fire, on those whq were advanc* 
ing to support the front, that they came on with less 
danger. Such numbers soon poured in upon the en* 
emy, that after a sharp and bloody action they were 
driven from the fort. As they retired the soldi^v 
set fire to their wigwams. Five or six hundreds of 
which were instantly consumed. Their com stc»^es, 
old men, women, and children perished in the con- 
flagration. The loss of the enemy was 300 wani* 
ors slain, 350 taken prisoners, and 300 women cuid 
children. It was nevertheless a dear bought victory* 
Six brave captains fell in the action. Not less dMt 
eighty were either, killed or mortally wounded; 
About 150 were wounded, who afterwards recover- 
ed.f After this fatiguing march and sharp actiofn^ 
of three hours, the army, in the dusk of the evening, 
left the fort and carrying their dead and wounded^ 
marched back to head quarters. The night was ccrfd 
and snowy, and numbers of the wounded, who oth- 
erwise might have recovered, perilled with cold and 
the inconveniencies of so long a march. After lyu 
ing the preceding night in the open field, besides the 
exertions of this long and hard fought battle, the ar- 
my in less than twenty four hours, mardied through 
snow and a pathless wilderness, between thirty and 
forty miles. The courage exhibited and hardships 
endured are hardly credible, and rarely find a paral- 
lel in ancient or modem ages. The season was so 
severe that many of the men were frozen and their 
limbs much swollen. The Connecticut troops in 
their route to the army, and march homewards, kill- 
ed and captivated more than forty of the enemy. The 
Massacliusetts troops remained in the country moot 
of the winter. They captivated a considerable num- 

• Manuscripts of the Rev. Thomas Ru^^les. 
f Hubhard** Nap. p. 108 ; and Hutch, vol. i. p. 299 to 305. 
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bar of the enemy, brought in their corn, burned their ch aj». 
w^wams and stores ; but did nqtbing brilliant or de- ^^^ 
wave. 1^76, 

Meanwhile the enemy were not idle. The latter 
eod of January they drove off from one man sixteen 
horses, fifty neat cattle, and two hundred sheep. The 
next month the Nipmuck and N^rragansett Indians, Feb. 10th. 
fell upon Lancaster, plundered and burnt n^ost of 
the town, and either killed or carried into captivity 
forty of the inhabitants. About twenty days after 
they made an assault on Medfield, slew twenty men, 
and laid nearhr half the town in ashes. March was a 
month of stiU greater disasters. The towns of 
Ncxthampton and Springfield, of Chelmsford, Gro* 
ton, Sudbury, and Marlborough, in the Massachu- 
setts, and of Warwick and Providence, in Rhode- 
Idand, were assaulted : and some of them partly and 
others totally destroyed. Many of the inhabitants 
were kUkd and others led away into a miserable cap^ 
tivity. Captain Pierce, with fifty English and twenr 
tf firKndly Indians, was drawn into an ambush and 
Burrounded with a numerous body of the enemy, 
who slew every Englishman and the greatest part of 26^ 
the Indians. Two davs after the enemy made an 
dttBck on Rehoboth; burnt forty dwelling houses, 
besides bams and other buildings. In April, cap- April. 
tain Wadsworth, marching with fifty men, to the re. 
fid'iOf Sudbury, was surrounded by the enemy and 
Main with his whole party. The success of the ene- 
my was now at its height Their affairs soon took a 
7&ry different turn. 

CaptainGeorgeDennisonof Stonington, with a num- 
ber of volunteers from Connecticut, and a party of , 
fiiendlylndians,made several successful excursions in*- 
totheNarragansett country, in which he killed and cap- 
tivated a hundred and twenty of the enemy. This suc- 
cess was rendered much more important on account of 
die slaug^iter of a number of their chief captains, 
and the capture of Canonchet, the chief sachem of 
all the Najragansetts. He was the son of the great 
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CHAP, aodiem Mbntommo, inhentor of all Us ptide,' msok 
^'^ knee, md hatred against the English. 
1^^ Major Talcot marching with the ConneetictiC 
troops, from Norwich to make a junction wkh die 
Massachusetts forces at Brookfidd, kiikd and capti- 
vated ^xty of the enemy, flighty more were not long 
after killed or token, by the Connecticut detach- 
inents, which had been left at Norwich and Sconin|^. 
ton, for the defence of that part of the cdony. The 
Massachusetts and Plymouth scddiers, in ranging^ tb^ 
OMintry after Philip, killed and took a hundied wad 
£fiy more. In a short time between four and five 
hundred of the enemy were killed and made prison^ 
ers. They were now hunted, distressed, and broken 
in every quarter. One chief was killed and takea 
after another. A complication of evils conspired 
to eflfect their destruction. '' 

In the winter and spring, their com, beans^ pro^ 
vbions, and wigwams had been pretty generally <fer 
siroyed, They had not been able to plant or fiah^ 
as usual, for their subsistence. By lying together hi 
swamps, feeding on horse flesh and on groundnuts, 
wUch in the summer are ooti and unhealthfitl, ibef 
began to be swept off by various diseases. So dis* 
tressed were they with famine, so hammed afld 
broken by the English, who hunted them firoal 
$wamp to swamp, and from one lurking place to 
another, that, in July and August, they came in acxse* 
times two or three hundred in a week and surrencfered 
themselves to the mercy of the conquerors. On the 
\2th of August Philip himself was killed by a par* 
ty under captain Church, that famous partisan. This 
was a fini^ing stroke. Of the scattering parties 
which remained many were soon captivated, others 
surrendered themselves, and numbers fled to the 
French and to Indisois of strange and distant nations, 
By the close of the year, the peace of the west- 
em and mkkUe parts of New-England, was again 
tolerably well restored, 
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Alll&e'eastward howeTerthe war was contmuod chaa 
till the spring of 1678. The preceding mimmer ^^ 
captsin Swett was defeated and skin. Sixty of his AprOtstfa, 
men were left with him on the fidd. The Yicto* 1678. 
rioiis enemy die same summer surprised and took 
about twenty fishing vessels, with their crews, and 
made them an easy prey. Their success oontinued 
until most of the aetdements were swept away imd 
the country was reduced to their dominion.^ Tb6 
£ng^lt^ agreed to make the Indmns a small adUKivi* 
ment amuially, far their hmds. Thus peace was 
once more restcnied, ahd the inhabitants returned to 
their deserted settlements. 

Very great indeed were the losses sustained by dib Jj?J*^**|J: 
{Hvdatory war. Nearly 600 ol the inhabitants, the the^trar. 
greatest part of whom were the flower of the coun* 
try, either fell in battle, or were murdered by the 
savages* Many others were led away into a most 
pberaUe captivity. Most of the country was in 
deep mourning. There was scarcely a family or 
iadividual who had not lost some relative or friend* 
Twelve or thirteen towns were wholly destroyed^ 
and (fliers gready damaged. About 600 buildings, 
dbkAy dweUing houses, were consumed with fire.f 
An almost insuppcxtaUe debt was contracted by the 
ooknies, at a dme when their live stock and all odi* 

♦ Belknap'i H. vol. i, p. 157, 159. 
f Hkli statement of the loss of lives and buiHingfs is tbade out, by 
latoeiVTKte enumeration of the various mnnbers particv^ly men- 
tioned, as lost, in the ancient histories of those times. But as there 
"Were, doubtless, many lives lost of which there is no particular ac- 
count* fto the loss of lives must have been greater than is here stated. 
The loss of building will still much more exceed the number specified. 
The ancient histories rarely mention the number of bams, stores, and 
oat houses which were burned : and, sometimes they notice the burn- 
ing of parts of towns and of the buildings in such and such a tract, with- 
out any specification of the numbers. The whole number of inhabi- 
tsnts, at this time, in New-England, probably, did not exceed 60,0001 
SstifliaUng five to a family, and every fifih person to be a soldier, they 
troounted to 13,000 families ; and to the same number of fencible 
»cn. Agreeably to this estimation nearly one family in twenty were 
burnt out t and die country sustained the loss of nearly a twentietl^ 
part of their fencible men. ^ This war, probably was not less distress- 
ing or impoverishing to the United Colonies, than the late war has 
been to the United States. 
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CHAP- er resources had suffered a very great diminution. 
' The whole of this loss and expense was borne solely 
by the colonies. 

Various providentkd circumstances rendered this 
scourge of the heathens less terrible than otherwise 
it might have been. The christian and friendly In* 
dians gave early notice of the plots and designs of 
the enemy. This probably preserved the New- Eng- 
land colonies from such massacres as were perpe- 
trated on their southern neighbours. They had warn- 
ing and time to put themselves into a state of de- 
fence. The Mohegans and Pequots, who had beea 
suffered to incorporate with them, continued entire* 
ly friendly during the war. L^ui^ numbers of them, 
served under the Connecticut officers; and perfbnnedl 
very essential services. Many of the christian In^ 
dians bore a faithful part in the war ; and they all 
continued peaceable. The capture of the Narraganr 
sett fort, tht destruction of the stores and dwellings, 
of the enemy, in that severe season, was a blow fro a 
which they never recovered. In the height of the 
war the Moliawks fell upon Philip and slew aboi^ 
fifty of his warriors. When a&irs began to turn 
against the enemy they fell into divisions and sep- 
arated. Some to conciliate the English and obtam 
good terms for themselves betray^ their fellows, 
and took arms against them. By these means the 
war was brought to a speedy issue ; and terminated 
in the total reduction and overthrow of the Indians 
in New-England. At the same time it op^ied a 
wide door to extensive settlement and population 
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CHAPTER !¥• 

Oostoms imposed on the colonies by act of parliiinent. The adminis- 
tration of Major Andros. Both oppress, and create general uneft- 
slness. Claims of the Minor on Connecticut. The colony make opposi- 
tion and protest against his conduct. The Virginians distressed by 
the acts of trade, and goTemment at New- York t the people are 
thrown into tumult ; Bacon excites rebellion. Us unhappy conse* 
quences. Andros* treatment of the Jerseys. Quowarrantos are is- 
sued against the New-England charters. The oppress ive administrft« 
tion of Sir Edmund Andros.. Sir Edmimd seized by the people at 
Boston. Joy excited by the accession of William and Mary to the 
throne of Britaui. 

W HILE the united colonies were engaged in a bloody ^^.^^* 
and arduous war for the possession of the soil and ' 
defence of every thing dear to men, they had other 
etiemies to combat, who were sapping the very foun- 
didons of their government and liberties. AH the 
colonies were soon sensibly injured by their influence, 
tnd the impolitic and arbitrary measures of the king . 
and parliament. As early as 1672, customs were impos- 
ed on the cdonists, to be collected by revenue offi- 
cers resident among them for that purpose. By the 
act of 25th of Charles II. for the better securing of the 
platitation trade it was ordained, " That if any vessel 
which bylaw may trade in the plantations, shall take on 
board any enumerated commodities, and a bond shall 
flot have been given with sufficient security to un- 
kde them in England, there shall be rendered to his 
majesty, for sugars, tobacco, ginger, cocoa nut, indi- 
go, logwood, fustic, cotton wool, the several duties 
mentioned in the law, to be paid in such places in the 
plantations, and to such officers as shall be appointed, 
to collect the same : and for their better collection, 
it is enacted, that the whole business shall be manag- 
ed and the imposts be levied by officers appointed 
by the commissioners of the customs in England." 
ITie colonists considered the act as injurious, impol- 
itic, arbitrary, and cruel ; and on various accounts 
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were utterly opposed to its nature and influence. 
The colonies were poor and greatly in debt, on the 
account of their Indian wars. They needed encour- 
agement and assistance. At such a time to be load- 
ed with customs was oppressive and cruel. It was 
the more injurious, as duties were imposed on all 
the enumerated articles when exported only from 
one plantation to another, no less than when ex- 
ported to foreign ports. The injury was still in- 
creased, in that the revenue arising from the act 
was not applied to the benefit of the plantation in 
which it was raised, but entirely conveyed away for 
the benefit of others. Indeed the act seemed to 
serve no other purposes than to burden trade, dis- 
tress the colonies, and create a good income to the 
officers. For half of tlie duties went to the collector, 
and a quarter to the comptroller, the other fourth 
was sub-divided into salaries till it was swallowed 
in the vortex of office. At the same time, the 
colonies considered the act as a contravention of 
their charters ; and, as they had no representation m 
parliament, inconsistent with their natural rights as 
Englishmen. Govemour Nicholson of Maryland 
wrote to the board of trade, " I have observed that a 
great many people in all these provinces and colonies, 
especially in those under proprietaries, and the two 
others under Connecticut and Rhode Island, thinly 
that no law of England ought to be in force and 
binding to them without their own consent ; for they 
foolishly say, they have no representatives sent from 
themselves to the parliament of England ; and they 
look upon all laws made in England, that put any 
restraint upon tliem, to be great hardships." On aU 
these accounts the colonists were utterly opposed to 
the act, and were willing by all means to prevent 
its operation. For several years they paid very little 
attention to its requirements. As the commission- 
ers increased their profits, in proportion to the sums 
they collected, they were zealous for enforcing the 
act. The evasbn and obstinacy of the colonies, 
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awaking their resentments, thqr c(mimenced spie^ chap. 
and compldners, constantly acting against, and in- * 
juring them, in their most essential ngfats. ^5^^. 

After Ae pacification with the Dutch, major Ed- 
mund Andros was appointed govemour of New* 
York: and in October, 1674, the Dutch resigned • 
the government to him. He was a man of arbitrary 
principles, and high notions of government, breath- 
ing the same spirit with the duke of York and his 
royal master. Therefore though New- York was re- 
gained, yet the inhabitants were nevertheless enslav- 
ed. He admitted them to no share in the legislature, 
but governed them by laws to which they nev- 
er had given their assent. Such was the degree of 
servitude to which he <fegraded the colony, that it 
gave to persons, of all denominations universal dis« 
isatis&ction. But New- York was not the only gov- 
ernment, which felt the weight of his oppression and 
despotism. Connecticut and other colonies felt its 
fiuschievous influence. 

About two years after king Charles had confirmed 
iSkt ancient boundaries of Connecticut, granted in 
the oid patent to lord Say and Seal, lord Brook, &c« 
by his royal letters patent, he made a grant of all the 
territory west of Connecticut river, as &r as Delaware , 
bay, to his twother the duke g( York and Albany ; 
together with all the islands, which had been so re- 
cently granted by him to the colony of Connecticut. 
In consequence of the possession which the Dutch 
afterwards had of the country, the validity of this 
grant was rendered doubtful. The duke therefore, 
after the pacification with the Dutch, took out a new 
erant of the same territory. By virtue of this, major M*jor Aa- 
Andros claimed jurisdiction over all that part of ^.J^^, j^^ 
Connecticut west of the river ; and coming into the nsdictioa 
river's mouth, with an armed fi>rce made a demand ^^ut™*^' 
of the fort at Say-Brook. 

llie govemour and council having previous no- 
tice of his designs, despatched captain Bull with a 
number of bold men tb Say-Brook, at all hazards to 

Vol. I. 20 
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defend the fort and coantry fifi;ainst him. A special 

assembly was called on the 9th of July, 1675. The 

#1675. assembly unanimously protested against his claims 
The M. and proceedings, and warned him at his peril to 
^mcsta, d^ist from his attempts against the colony. They 
gainst hu declared that they would use their utmost exertions 
conduct to defend the gocxi people of the colony against his 
attempts. They prohibited all his majesty's sub- 
jects, of the colony of Connecticut, from attending, 
countenancing, or obeying the said major Andros, 
or any under him, in any order, instruction, or com- 
mand contrary to the laws of the colony, as they 
should answer it at their peril.* 

Captain Bull conducted the business of his com- 
mission with great address and resolution. . Major 
Andros hoisted the British flag on board his ship, 
and drawing up before the fort, with all appearances 
He de- of hostility, demanded. That it should be delivered 
fort iasw^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ majesty's govemour. Captain Bui 
brodc erected the British standard in the fort, and nvalSk 
proper dispositions for a vigorous defence. Hii 
men appeared with the best countenance, pronq^ 
and determined to execute their orders. Bcih pair- 
ties, however, were unwilling to fire on his majesty's 
colours and subjects. The major finding, that an 
attempt to possess himself of the fort, by force, might 
be hazank)us and bloody^ had recourse to strata- 
gem. He imagined that if he could obtain admit- 
tance on shore, and read his commission, it migiH 
prevent all further opposition. He therejfore madii 
propositions of an amicable interview on shore* 
Captain Bull apprehensive of his designs conducted 
Ae affair with such vigilance and firmne^ as entire- 
ly to defeat them. The ma|)or, though defeated in 
his attempts, could not but admire the man, who had 
executed his trust with such fidelity and heroisnu 
It is therefore reported, that understanding his name 
to be Bull, he declared. That it was a pity, that'his 
horns were not tipped with silver. The assembly 

• Record* of the colony of ConnecUcat. 
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of C<Minecticut considered this attempt of the majbr chap. 
as a gross injury and insult. The spirit of the peo- ^^' 
pie on this occasion will appear in a proclamation is- 157^ 
sued under the ^-eat seal of the colony, which con- 
tained the follo\;nng declaration : " r orasmuch as 
the good people of diis, his majesty's colony of Con- 
necticut have met with much trouble and molesta- 
tion from major Exlmund Andros, his challenge and 
aittempts to surprise the main part of said colony, 
which they have so rightfully obtained, so long pos- 
sessed and defended against all invasions of Dutch 
and Indians, to the great grievance of his majesty's 
good subjects in their settlements ; and to despoil • 
the happy government, by charter from his majesty 
^nted to themselves, under which they have en- 
loyed many halcyon days of peace and tranquillity, 
to their great satisfaction, and the content of his maj- 
esty graciously expressed by letters to them, so 
greatly engaging their loyalty and thankfulness, as 
makes it intolerable to be put off from so long and 
just settlement under his majesty's government by 
charter."* Major Andros finding that the people of 
Connecticut were utterly opposed to his government, 
and determined to resist it to the last extremity, 

SLve the matter up, and made no fuirther attempts on 
e colopy. 

However the people of New-England had their 
enemies both on this and the other side of the water, 
who were busily employed in measures subversive 
tf her governments and liberties. Complaints were 
exhibited against them in England, and inquiries 
set on fiDOt by which they were continually harassed. 
Complaints were exhibited, by Gorges and Mason, 
against the Massachusetts, respecting the extent of 
t&ir patent lines and government. Edward Ran- 
dolph from year to year, exhibited complaints against 
the united colonies, for their opposition to his maj- 
esty's commissioners, and non-compliance with the 

* Records of the colony of Connecticut 
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acts of trad^. Notwitfastatiding the distresses add 

impoverishment of Ae tvar, his majesty required 

1675. ^t agents should be sent over to England to answer 
to the matters alleged against them* He i«|Mimmd* 
ed the cdonies for their non^comfdiance willi the 
acts of trade. The cdonies had indeed^ for the rea* 
soils which have 4>een mentioned, declined an obscr^ 
Vation of them. But on receiving express if^nnc- 
tions irom his majesty, diat the acts of trade md 
navigation ^ould be punctually observed, aets wtro 
made providing for a punctual cohformiQr to thenu 
These acts on the accounted the tobacco trade yery 
" greatfy injured Virginia and Maryhnd. The Vir- 
^i^ns iviere the most stanch roydists of any sub* 
jects in the colonies. In 1642 the assembly by a 
mrmal act declared, " That they were bom mider, 
moharehy , and would never degenerate from the con* 
dition of their births, by being subject to any other 
govdmmeht.^' So highly aereeaUe was tlus act, iimt 
when it was presented to tli£ king, he gave the col* 
ony the fullest assurances that they should always be 
' immediatdy dependent upon tiie crown, and liiat thek 
form of government should never be changed. They 
resisted the government of die parliament^and of die 
Lord protector, till fay force mey were reduced fo 
obedience. After the oeath of the protector*s govetvi- 
our, Matthews, they set up govemour Berkley, and 
with one unanimous voice declared that tbey^ would 
venture their lives and fortunes for king Chiles. 
Sir William Berkley assumed the government ; and 
proclaimed Charles the seccmd, king of Engbfnd, 
Scotland, Fnmce, Ireland, and Virginia. He caused 
every process to be issued in his majesty's name; 
so that he was king in Virginia before he was actu- 
ally so in England.* Fortunately for the Virgini. 
mis, the restoration soon fdlowed ; otherwise they 
would not have escaped a severe cimstisement* 

« HUtoiy of North America, in the New American May. p.250,25l. 
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Notwkfastanding this singular attaclmient to-royal- 
ly, BO colony more severely fdt die mischiefs of a 
despotic kir^y government than Virginia. In di« ^5^5 
rect e<»Hravention of their rights by charter, the col- 
01^ was splk into jpartSy and oonvqred away in pro- 
jnietary graints. These were not grai^ barely of 
uacnltivated woodlands, but oi plrataticxis, which 
ftx* many years had been improved under the coun- 
lenance and encouragement of kings and charters. 
These grants began to be put in execution neari^ at 
tbe same time with the acts of trade and navigation. 
Tlie Virginians remonstrated against these grants. 
Tlie ^sembfy- of Virginia drew up a humble address Burdens 
to hb m^esty comj^^ing of them, as derogatory of ^.^5.^ 
Ahe precious charters md privil^;es granted to that ans^'*^" 
c6k>ny by his majesty and his ro3ral progenitors. To 
defray the expense of prosecuting the afl^ before 
14» nu^esty, a tax of fi% pounw of tobacco was 
ha (Ml each poll during the term of two years. 
Amercements were also laid of thirty, fifty, and sev- 
enty pounds of tobacco, agreeably to the nature oi 
die cause, on every law case tried in the colony. 
The low price of tobacco, these taxes and amerce- 
ments all united their influende, with the duties im- 
posed by the acts of trade and navigation, to distress 
tbe colony. The poor people were not able, by the 
eSects of tiieir industiT, to feed and clothe their 
trives and children. Aner waiting under all these 
{feessures, for a considerable time, there was no en- 
couragement from their agents in England, that 
tiiey ^uld ever be eased of their heavy impositions. 
These created such great and general uneasiness, as 
reiiiered die people almost desperate. 

Another unhappy circumstance served to augment 
Iheir miseries. While the Dutch hdd New Ywk 
ikt Vii^inians drove a very profitable trade with the 
Indians. But after the English became the posses- 
sors, and uiukrstood the advantages of the trade, they 
took measures to draw it off from Virginia to New 
York. They so disaffected the Indians towards tho 
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CHAP. Virginians tiiat instead of coming amicably among 

them, for trade, as had been usual, thejr began to 

1676. i^b ^^d murder them.* So that an Indian war was 
Theyfioi added to their other calamities. Under this com- 
ti^ ^" plication of evils the people became tumultuous, 
collected in large bodies, running from one planta- 
tion to another, without a leader or anjr proper ar- 
CcO^Btcon rangement. At length one colonel Bacon, a bold 
heu^nr' active youAg man, of a good education, handsome 
presence, and powerful elocution, was chosen their 
~ general. He had been brought up at one c^ the 
inns of court in London ; and on account of his ex- 
traordinary qualifications, had been chosen into the 
. council, before he had been three years in the coun- 
try ; and was held in great honour and esteem among 
the people. He gave his followers the strongest as- 
surances, that he would never lay down his arms, 
until he had avenged their sufferings, on the Indians, 
and obtained a redress of all their grievances. 
Among his foDowers, there was a perfect unanimity, 
and they were all at his devotion. His preparations 
were soon completed, and having despatched a mes- 
senger to govemour Berkley, to send him a commis- 
sion to go against the Indians, he began his march 
depending on the Authority and influence of the peo- 
ple. But very contrary to his expectations, the gov- 
emour instead of sending him a commission sent 
positive orders, that he ^ould dismiss his men and 
come down to him in person, on pain of being de- 
clared a rebel. Bacon however, depending on his 
strength, and interest with the people, determined 
to prosecute his designs. Though he did not dis- 
miss his men, yet taking about forty, on whom he 
could depend, he went down in a sloop to Jamestown 
to wait on the govemour. He found him with lus 
council. But the colond^s matters not succeeding 
agreeably to his wishes, he expressed himself so 
warmly that the govemour suspended him from the 

* Hist. N. America in the New American Magazine^ p. 256| 357: 
and Beveriey's hist. p. 64 to 68. 
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council. Upon this he went oflF, in a rage, with his chap. 
doop and men.. The govemour pursued him, and ^^' 
adopted such measures, tliat he was taken at Sandy i^^e. 
Point and sent down to Jamestown. The govem- 
our had jgone beyond his instructions in suspending 
him ; he therefore now kindly received, and gladly 
admitted him again to his council. He hoped, thai 
by this all matters might be quieted. But colonel 
Bacon still insisted upon a commission, to be gener- 
al^ of the volunteers, and to go out against the In- 
dians. In vain did the govemour labour to dissuade 
him fix)m his piupose. He had the fortune to be 
countenanced m his importunity by the news of fresh 
murders and depredations committed by the Indians. 
But as he could not carry his points by fair means, 
be got privately out of town, and putting himself at 
the head of six hundred volunteers, marched direct- 
ly to Jamestown, where the assemblv were then sit- 
tmg. Drawing up his men before the house, in which 
the assembly were convened, he presented himself 
to the members, urged his preparations, and alleg- 
ed that if the commission had not been so long de- 
layed, the war against the Indians, might have been 
finished. In these circumstances the assembly judg- 
ed it most expedient to grant his commission ; and 
"•the govemour, though with great reluctance, put 
his hand to the instrament, Mliich constituted him 
general of the forces of Virginia. Colonel Bacon hav- 
ing gained bis point, immediately inarched off his 
men. But no sooner were they at such a distance, 
as that the assembly judged it safe to proceed against 
him, than they advised the govemour to issue a 
proclamation of rebellion against him. A proclama- 
tion was issued commanding his followers to deliver 
him, and immediately disperse themselves. At the 
same time, orders were given for raising the militia 
of the country against him. But the people were so 
ei^perated by their burdens, and general Bacon had 
such an entire dominion over their hearts, that they 
unanimously resolved, that an hair of his head should 
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not be touched, and much m(H« that they would not 

deliver him up as a rebel. They therefcHie kept thdr 

15^5, arms, and instead of proceeiding against the IndianSy 
marched back to Jamestown. Their fury was now 
directed against all, who were in opposition to their 
measures. The govemour was obliged to flee ova 
the bay to Accomack. Hither he' hoped the inkc- 
tion of Bacon's rebellion had not spread. Bat even 
here the people, instead of recieiving him with open 
arms, in remembrance of his former good services, 
began to make terms with him for the redress of 
their fo^^er grievances, and for freeing the trade 
from die burdens and embarrassments laid upon it by 
acts of parliament. Thus Sir William, who had 
been almost the idol of the people, was, by reason 
of their burdens and jealousy, in a great measure 
abandoned. For some time he could make no head 
against Bacon, who ranged through the country at 
Anir.3d. pleasure. He first called a convention, and after- 
wards issued writs, signed by himself and four of 
his council, and convoked an assemUy. By this 
time the govemour had collected a small party, and 
furnished them with sloops, arms, and ammunitioB. 
The command was given to major Robert Beverly, 
who crossed the bay to oppose the maleconleals. 
Thus civil war commenced, skirmish after skirmish 
happened, in which some 'were killed and others 
wounded. While the parties were thus laying waste 
their infant country, and destroying one anoSier, it 
pleased the Supreme Ruler, to put an end to these 
mischiefs, by the natural death of general Bacon. 
The rebels, having lost their head, soon fell into 
confusion and began to disperse. Lieutenant gen- 
eral Ingram,, and major general Walklate surrender- 
ed on condition of pardon for themselves and follow- 
ers. The generals, though pardoned, were obliged 
to submit to the incapacity of never bearing office in 
the country for the future. The people, returned to 
their habitations, and internal peace was again restor- 
ed to the province. 
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Terrible were the efkcts of this civil dissension* 
Jamestown was burnt to the ground, by Richard 
Lawrence, one of Bacon's seditious captains. Great ---« 
havock was made among the stocks of cattle ; and, 
during the insurrection, there was an almost total 
neglect of husbandry ; so that the people had the 
dr^dftti prospect of famine.* 

The Indians taking advantage of the confusion in- 
to which the colony was thrown, so desolated the 
frontiers and murdered the inhabitants, that for near* 
ly thirty years afterwards the improvements were ex- 
tended but very litde further than at the time of the 
rebelfion. Nor did the unhappy consequences 
of the rebellion end here. The govemour had writ* 
ten to England for a regiment of soldiers to be sent 
over to suppress the insurrection. After the colony 
was quieted, they came over, and were kept on foot 
in the country about three years. With them were 
sent commissioners,to inquire into the occasion and to 
take cognizance of the authors of the rebellion. Soon 
rfter their arrival Sir William Berkley made a voy- 
age to England, where he died not long after his ar- 
rival. 

About the year 1679 lord Culpepper was sent 
ever govemour, with certain laws, drawn up by the 
ministry in England, to be enacted by the assembly 
m Virginia. Miserable indeed was the dilemma to ^^^ C|il. 
Which the Virginians were now reduced. For though ^l^^^* 
his lordship had instructions to pass an act of pardon the yir« 
for all who had been in the late rebellion, yet, it was Jf*"*'**"*- 
cm condition, that the assembly should first pass the 
laws, which he had brought over fiom the British 
ministry. On their refusal, he had commissioners 
Teady to try and hang them as rebels ; and a regi- 
ment of soldiers on the spot, to support him in these 
feithlessand aiWtrary proceedings. Having the lives 
of the planters in his hand, it was not difficult for 
imn to effect bis purposes. One of the laws brought 

• Beverley's hist. p. 69 to 75. 
VOE. h 21 
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over, was an act, for raising a public revenue for 'die 
support of government. The act made the duties 
perpetual, to be at the sole direction of his niajesty, 
for the support ot government. When he had 
effected this, he obtained out of the duties a salary of 
two thousand pounds annually, instead of one thoir- 
sand, which had been the usual allowance. He also 
obtained a hundred and sixty pounds annually for 
house rent. Besides, he demanded of eveiy vessd 
under a hundr^ tons, twenty shillings, as a duty, 
and thirty shillings for all above that burden, to be 
paid to him, as a perquisite, by the captain of tlic' 
vessel, for every voyage at port clearing. It had 
been customary for captains of vessels to make pres* 
ents to the govemour of liquors and other articles for 
house keeping, but he obtained a certain sum, and 
made it perpetud.* 

He also oppressed the people by causing them to 
receive a light coin in^ payments, at the same rate 
with that which was full weight. This oppre^noli 
he continued for his own emolument, till the peo- 
ple began to treat him in his owti way, by paying 
the duties and his perquisites in the same light pieces. 
By this practice they caused the law, by which he had 
compassed this mischief, to operate against him, 
and in this way obtained its repeal. 

While these matters were transacted in Virginia, 
impcfttant events were taking place in tlie Jerseys and 
in rfew-England. One half of the province of New- 
Jersey belonged to lord Berkeley- In 1674, he made 
a conveyance of this half to John Fenwick, in trust 
for Edward Billinge and his assigns. The next year 
Fenwick came over with a number of families imd 
WestNew servants and began the settlement of West Jersey, on 
1675!^' a rich and pleasant tract, which he named Salsm. 
Some of the principal planters, who came with Fen- 
wick, were Edward Champness, Edward and Skma- 
el Wade, John Smith, Samuel Nichols, ^ichattl 

* Hist, of N. America published in Uie Magasine, p. 257 to 2G3; ani 
Beverley's hist. p. 76 and 79. 
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Guyt,. Noble, and Ifancock. Billinge agreed to pre- 
sent his interest, in the province of New Jersey, to 

hi^ creditors, as he could make them no other satis- 15^5 
faction. William Penn, Gawen Lawrie, and Nicho- 
las I^ucas, were appointed trustees, to dispose of the 
lands for that purpose. la 1676, they agreed upon oiviaionai 
a divi^on with Sir George Carteret. The divisional ^^• 
line ran from the east side of Little Egg Harbour 
directly north, through the country, to the utmost 
branch of the river Delaware. All that part on the 
^st of sfud line was New East Jersey, and all on the 
west of it was called New West Jersey.* There 
subsisted a difference between Fen wick and Billinge, 
which seems, for neariy two years, to have retarded . 
the setdement. At length the trustees, by their 
good offices effected a composition. The West Jer- 
sey was divided into one hundred proprieties ; ten 
of which were conveyed to John Fenwick, for his 
9ettis&ction, relative to the purchase which he had 
paade of lord Berkeley. 1* he ninety remaining parts, 
were sold^for the benefit of the creditors of Billinge. 
Two companies pf friends, one in Yorkshire, and 
the other in London, purchased considerable shares 
in West Jersey. In June 1677, about a hundred 
and thirty passengers, belonging to these companies, 
arrived at New- Castle. They landed at Rackoon 
creek, where the Swedes had made some scattering 
settlements. For want of houses th^ y were obliged 
to stow away their beds and furniture in hovels, 
cowstalls, and the like miserable. apartments. In 
these poor shelters they suffered many inconvenien- 
qes. Commissioners were sent over by the proprie- 
tors to make purchases of the Indians, to inspect the 
rights of those who claimed property, and to direct 
the afl&irs of setdement. They made three consid-* 
erable purchases of the Indians ; and after exploring 
the country, both companies agreed to settle a town 
on the island caUed ^hygoeS) which they named 

* Smith's hist. N. Jersey> p. 79» 80» and to 89, 
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Burlington. Many of them, at first, lived in, 

wigwams buDt in the Indian manner. They sub- * 

1680 sisted chiefly on Indian com and venison, with which 
^ they were supplied by the Indians. 
^^J^"" Their constitution of government secured to them^ 
in the amplest manner, which words could well ex- 
press, bom civil and religious liberty. No tax, as- 
sessment, nor duty whatsoever, might on any pretence 
be imposed on the province or the inhabitants of it 
but what should be imposed by the general assem- 
bly.* But, besides all the hardships of setding a 
new country, the people of the Jerseys, soon very se- 
verely felt the dreadful cfiects of arbitirary power. 
Powers of government had been as fully granted bjr 
the duke of York to lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret as the soil, and they had made an ample 
grant of both to the proprietors. Neither the duke, 
^ , nor his governour, had any colour of rieht either ta 
•urpi gov. soil or government. Yet .major Andros, govemour 
cromentin of New York, usurped government both in East and 
ejcr- ^^^ Jersey. He obliged the commissioners for 
the setding and general government of the West 
Jersey, to receive a commission from him to acC 
as ma^strates in that jurisdiction^ He threaten* 
ed to defend the goveniment against them, b)r 
the sword, before he would sufier them to gov- 
ern by their own right. John Fenwick negtect- 
ing to take out a commission from him, with respect 
to the government of his tenth, was arrested and car- 
ried prisoner to New York.f J^^ay, Andros carried 
. the matter so far, that in 1680 he disputed the com* 
fission of govemour Carteret of East New Jersey, 
knd sending an armed force siezed him, at Elizabeth 
jroposci Town, and carried him prisoner to New York.f Be- 
fhe^Hwir- sidcs all these violences he imposed a duty of 10 per 
IeIU, cent, on all goods imported at the Hoar-kill, and 5 
percent, on the settlers atdieir arrival, or afterwards, 
at the officer's pleasure. T^jitis duty was not upon 

^ Smith** 1(1181, N. Jersey, p. 4f38. t ^'»«^ P- ^^ ♦ ^>^ P- ^^ 
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the neat cost of the goods, but upon the foot of the m-* 
voice as shipped in En^bmd,* Nothing could be _^_^ 
more illegal and arbitrary than this act. This cchi- i^^ 
duct strongly marks the character of the duke of 
York, who was at the bottom c^ this business, as a 
covetous, designing knave and merciless tyrant. 
When complaints were made to hxfa of this oppres* Com- 
sion and cruelty, he still put the matter oflF, referring p***^* **" 
it to commissioners, when he could not but know tEenk^ 
that he had made the fuUest conveyance of all pow- 
ers of government to the proprietors, who had made 
the purchase of the countiy. The proprietors were 
put to the trouble and expense of appearing before 
the commissioners. The sum of the arguments Argu« 
presented to the duke's commissioners against the «"«?*• 
customs were, That the king granted to the duke SS^u!?^, 
of York a tract of land in America, with such pow- sitioa, 
ers and authorities as were necessary to govern and 
preserve the territory when planted : That the duke, 
for a competent sum of money, had sold, and in as 
ample manner granted the country to the lord John 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, as it had been 
gcanted by the king ta the duke : That " in the 
conveyance made to them powers of government 
were expressly granted." They say, '* That only 
could have inchiced us to buy it ; and the reason is 
plain, because to all prudent men, the government of < 
any place is more inviting than the soil ; for what is 
^ood land without good laws; the better the worse: and 
if we could not assure people of an easy, and free^ 
and safe government, both with respect to their spir- 
itual and woiidly property, that is, an uninterrupted 
liberty of conscience, and an inviolable possession of 
their civil rights and freedoips, by a just' and wise, 
government, a n^re wilderness would be no encour- 
a^ment : for it were a madness to leave a free, good, 
a^ improved country, to {4ant in a wilderness ; and 
there adventure many thousands of pounds, to give 

• Smith's hi»t. N, Jersey, p. 116. 
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CHAP, an: absolttte -title to another person to tax us aft wiB 
^^' and pleasure/' "Natural right and human prudence, 
jggg oppose such doctrine all the world over ; f<Mr wh^t 
b it but to say that people free by law under their 
prince at home, are at lus mercy in the plantations 
abroad." The king^s grant to the duke of York is 
restrictive to the laws and government of England^ 
Now we humbly conceive it is made a fundamental, 
in our constitution and government, that the king of 
£ngland cannot justly take his subjects' goods with- 
out their consent. T^his needs no more to be prov- 
ed than a* principle ; tis jus indigene^ an home born 
right, dechred to be law by diverse statute as in 
the great charter, ch. 29, and 34. Ed. III. ch. 2 ; 
again, 25 Ed. ch. 7. Upon this were many of the 
parliament's complaints grounded, particularly that 
of the same king's reign. To give up the power of 
making laws is to change the government, to sell or 
rather resign ourselves to the will of anc^er ; and 
that for nothing : for we buy nothing of the duke if 
not the right of colonizing, with no diminution, but 
expectation of some increase, of those freedoms and 
privileges enjoyed in our own country. We hum* 
bly say, that we have not lost any part of our liberty, 
by leaving our country, but we transplant to a place 
with express limitation to erect no polity contrary to 
• the government (of England,) but as near as may be 
to it ; and this variation is allowed, but for the sake 
of emergencies ; and that latitude bounded with 
these words,^ the good of the planter or a(henturer.^^ 
They urged that custom, in all governments, was laid 
upon trade, not upon planting, not upon going to a 
man's habitation and carrying home families and pro- 
perty ; not for hazarding in the improvement of a 
wilderness : and that the custom imposed on them 
was without precedent or parallel : That it was not 
to be found in the duke's conveyance, but was an af^ 
ter business : That, had th^ foreseen it, they would 
rather have taken up in any other plantation in- 
America* Besides, they say, "there is no end of this 
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y)Ower ; for since we are by this precedent assessed chap. 
without any law, and thereby excluded our En^ish ^^' 
right of common assent to taxes ; what security "issT 
have we of any thing we possess ? We can call 
nothing our own, but are tenants at will, not only 
for the soil, but for all our personal estates. This sort 
of conduct has destroyed government, but never 
raised one to any true greatness.'^* 

These argimients and representations clearly de- 
monstrate the sentiments of the first settlers of the 
country relative to taxation, and the rights of Eng- 
lishmen in the colonies, as well as in Great Britain. 
In support of these arguments the authors of them 
quote not only magna charta and various acts of the 
ancient kings of England, but authorities from Brac- 
ton, Fortesque, and the Petition of Rights. The com- 
missioners to whom the duke referred the matter, it 
seems, judged the customs illegal and oppressive. 
For they were immediately taken off, after the matter The cw- 
had a hearing before them. Edward Billinge was ^'JJ'JJj^ 
appointed govemour. He appointed Samuel Jen- 
nings deputy govemour ; and as the West Jersey was 
by this time become populous, he summoned a gener- 
al assembly, November 25th, 1681. This assembly pj„t as. 
enacted a number of laws, which were to be funda- semWyin 
itfental to themselves, and to their posterity. They j^^^*^ 
were not to be violated by any person, nor upon any 1681. ' 
pretence. These ordained, that there should be an- ^"^^ 
ttually a general, free assembly, chosen by the free uws. 
people of the province : That the govemour should 
not defer the signing and sealing of the acts of the 
assembly : That he should not, on any account raise 
war, or any military force within the province ; nor 
prorogue, nor dissolve the assembly, nor enact any 
law, nor impose' any custom, nor raise money without 
the consent and concurrence of the general assem- 
bly.f These also ordained, that no assembly should 
.give to the govemour <)f the province any tax or 

• Smith's hist. N. Jersey, p. 117, 123. t Ibid. p. 126,128,12^. 
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custom^ for a longer time than one complete year i 
That all officers of trust sbould be nominated by the 
X681. general assembly : and that no man should be con- 
demned or hurt, without the judgment of twelve ju- 
rymen. 

During these transactions in the southern and mid* 
die colonies, afl^rs were growing worse and worse 
in New-England, and rapidly advancing to an unhap- 
py crisis. As early as the year 1678, I&ndolph, that 
busy tool of government, came over with powers 
from die commissioners of the customs, to make 
seizures and exhibit informations, for breaches cftf 
the acts of trade. In 1681, he obtained a commis- 
sion from the crown, to be collector, surveyor, and 
searcher of the customs in New-England. Hip 
measures and complaints were highly injurious and 
distressing to the colcmies. By reason of complaints^ 
exhibited by him and others, the province of MaSi- 
sachusetts had been at the expense of supporting 
two agents in England for nearly the term ot three 
years. Connecticut had sent an agent who was tak* 
en by the Algerines. On the return of the agents 
of the Massachusetts they were required immediater 
ly to send over pthers. They excused themselves 
from sending a second time ; pleading the dangers o^ 
the sea, the great losses which they had sustained bv 
the Indian war ; and diat they were loaded with such 
a debt in consequence of it, as, in a manner, rendered 
them incapable of the expense. But, this year, thejr 
received a letter under his majesty's sign manual, in- 
timating his displeasure that agents had not be<^ 
sent over; and requiring that they should be s&at 
within three months from the reception of his Jetted- 
Agreeably to his requisition, agents were appointedt 
and sailed in May, for England. A public fast was 
appointed, throughout the colony, to pray for the ccmi- 
tinuation of their charter and the success of their- 
agency. The New-England colonies all addressed 
his majesty, in the most suppliant manner, for tlic 
ccQtiouation of their charters and privileges. But 
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tddresses however suppliant, widi Mm had noef* 

fectv He demanded a surrender of dieir charters, 

and 'a submission to the royal pleasure, with reelect i^^ 
to such alterations m their mode of government, as 
should be necessaiy for his service. The agents of 
the Massachusetts represented the case of die colony 
as desperate, and left it with the court to determine 
whether it were most advisable, to suffer a quo war- 
ranto to issue, or to submit to his majeshr's pleas- 
ure. The ci^ of London and Bermudas had refus- 
ed> and quo warrantos had been issued against them* 
Many cities had submitted to die roval pleasure. It 
was fiot^ difficult to. discover that nis majesty was 
determined in violation of charters, compacts, the 
constitution, and rights of the people, to assume all 
government into his own hands. In this state of 
affiiirs, the agents, probably, thought that the Mas- 
sachusetts would be able to determine what would 
, be most expedient. Upon the intelligence which 
they had given, this became the great question, 
not only in the general court, but through the colo- 
ny, whether they should submit, or not. The gen- 
eral determination was, not to die by their own 
hands. The agents were instructed ^^to make no 
concessions of any privileges, conferred upon the 
colony by charter.'* On the reception of this final 
resolution of the court, the agents found that their 
business was at once accomplished. There Was an Qs^ ^"w- 
»nmediate determination, that a ouo warranto should ^^^um 
be issued against the charter. Kandolph, who by charter %f 
an means in hb power, had for several years been ^lUSSm 
attempting the subveraon of the New- England gov- 1683. 
tmments, was to be the messenger of death, and Of 
his own triumphs. \ 

The agents arrived at Boston the 23d of October^ 
):683. The same week Randolph arrived with the quo 
Warranto, and a declaraticm fi-om his majesty, that if the 
colony, before prosecution, would make full sub- 
mission and entire resignation to his pleasure, he 
would r^ulate the charter for his service and dieir 

Vol. I. 22 
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CHAP, goody with no other alterations than should be n^ 
^^' . cessary for the support of his ^vemment in the col- 
16W. ^^y? ''^ ^vemour and major part of the assist- 
ants despainng of success in a suit with his majesty , 
voted humbly to lay themselves at his feet, in sujbU 
mission to his pleasure.^ But the deputies adhered^to 
their former resolutions, determining not to be tiieir 
awn executioners. A scire facias was received; by 
the colony, the next September; but the time cf 
their appearance at Westminster, was elapsed be- 
fore the reception of die writ : and judgment was 
entered against their charter. 
1685. In 1685, the'attomcv ^neral was directed, by as 
order in council, to bnng writs of quo warranto 
against Connecticut and Rhode Island ; which col<>^ 
nies, it seems, had been impeached of hi^ n^isde-i 
meanors. The next year the writs were fierved oh 
both the colonies. Rhode Island resolved, in gener- 
al assembty, not to stand suit with his majesty, bm 
wholly to submit themselves and their charter to thb 
royal pleasure. 

Connecticut received intelligence of the writ issu- 
ed against their charter before its arrival. A ^>e- 
cial assembly was convened, on the 6th of July, to 
consirit what measures to adopt in this important 
crisis. A letter was addressed to his majesty couch* 
ed in the most loyal and submissive language, be- 
seeching his majesty to pardon their faults in govein- 
ment, and continue them a distinct colony, with the 
indulgence of their civirand religious privileges^ 
They pleaded their charter, the indulgence of hig 
royal brother, and his commendation of the colony; 
They besou^t his majesty to recal the writ whidi 
they heard had been issued against their charter.f 
Soon after the writ arrived and was served by Ran- 
dolph. This occasioned another special assembly^ 
on the 28th of the same mondi. The assembly ap- 
pointed Mr. White their agent to appear for them 

• Hatch, hist. vol. i. p. 336, 339. 
t Recordiof tbe colony of Connecticut, vol. iii. p. 1^2, 187. 
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ia dut eburt of Britain, to certify his mafcsty of the 

quo warraiitp, to pray his majesty to stop dl further ^ 

proceedings in law against the cc^onyi and pray to be ^53^ 
continued distinct and entire. They instruct their 
agent to make a full representation of the great inju-^ 
ty^ which a division of the colony might be to the 
inhabitants. They pray that if they might not be 
continued a distinct colony, that there might be a 
continuation of their properties, houses, lands, and 
religious privileges. Their agent wrote them that 
if they would defend their charter at law, they must 
send over one or more of their own number for that 
purpose. The assismbly voted against sending an 
agent, thanked Mr. White for his past services, and 
desired him to continue his good offices in favour of 
the colony. The assembly considered their case as June istb. 
desperate. Affairs were managed in the court of 
king James in such a lawless, haugh^, and despotic 
qianner, that it was with reluctance, tnat agents made 
dieir appearance in it, to solicit favours, or even to 
defend the lawful and natural rights of the subject. 
Propositions had been made to Connecticut of an* 
nexmg diem either to New- York or the Massachu.- 
tetts. In a letter, written with reference to the subr 
feet, they prayed for the continuance of their privi* 
kges ; but if these might not be continued, to be 
annexed to the Massachusetts. This was judged a 
surrender of their charter. 

As the colony of New- Plymouth, had only a patent 
from the great Plymouth company, without powers 
<^ government from the king, their only support was 
lus approbation. They acted therefore with great 
^umspection. They were in high favour with 
king ChaHes the second. After the conquest of 
l%uip» he made a grant of mount Hope, the princi- 
pd seat of the Wampanoags to them, their heirs and 
successors for ever. They prayed £or charter piivi* 
kges similar t© those of Connecticut ; and, from time 
to time, were amused with assurances, that his majes- 
ty would grant their petition* While his majesty 
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CHAP, was violently infringing the rights of die ^^vhole luu 
^^' tion, and of the colonies in general, he was far 
168^ enough from granting such immunities to New-Plym* 
outh. All New-England wasdespoDed of herhb^- 
ties and subjected to the despotic will oi his majesty 
and his commissioners. Af^r all the hardships and 
.dangers they had endured in planting a wilderness, 
after all their expense of blood and treasure, th^ 
had no better ^security of life, liberty, or property, 
ftirSd^ than the will of an unfeeling, bloody tyrant, 
^d An- sjy Edmund Andros, by commission from king 
eraour^of Jjunes, was appointed govemour of New-England.. 
N^nr Just at the close of the year 1676, he arrived at Bos* 
riTed Dec: ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ commission was made public oa the da^ 
1001,1686. of his arrival. At the beginning of his administra- 
tion the prospects were flattering. He made high 
professions of his regsurd for the public good, and 
gave directions to tte judges to administer justice 
according to the former customs. However, it is 
well observed by govemour Hutchinson, Thaifc 
^' Nero concealed his tyrannical disposition more 
years, than Sir Edmund and lus creatures did 
months.'* Very soon a restraint was laid on the 
liberty of the press. One far more grievous sttfl 
was laid on marriages. Marriage was prohibited, 
unless bonds were previously given, with sureties, 
^,^. to the govemour ; which were to be forfeited, m 
preuioii. case tiiere should afterwards appear to have xbeea 
any lawful impediment. Magistrates only were suf. 
fered to join people m 4he bands of wedlock. ITic 
people were menaced, that their meeting houses 
should be taken from them, and that public wor« 
ship in the ccmgregational way should not.be tol« 
erated. Contrary to the wills of the prq)rietors„ Sir 
Edmund used one c^ the meeting houses, m Bc^tony 
for the church service } and threatened, if he diould be 
refiised, to shut up the doors, and to punish any man 
who should give two pence towards the support of 
a pon-conformist minister.^ The fees of all oflicei?« 

« HaUOk hlo. ToL L p. 355, 956: 
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under Ais new administraticm were exorbita^ The ^^^p* 

cqunmon fee fbr the probate of a will was fifty shil- '^ 

lii^^ The widow and fisitheiiefis, how distant soev- i^qq^ 
CTy were obliged to go to Boston to transact all busi- 
ness relative to the settlement of estates.* This was 
a grievous oppression of the 'widow and fetherless* 
But these were but the beginnings of expression and 
sorrow. They soon had a wider spread and were 
greatly increased. 

The October after hb arrival at Boston, Sir Ed- 
mund made a visit to Connecticut^ demanded the char- 
ter, and assumed the government. The charter was 
brought and laid on the table ; but, all on a sudden^ 
tbe lights were extinguished, the charter was caitied 
off and secreted. The general assembly were sit- 
ting and closed 'their records in the manner folloW'^ 
mg: " His excellency Sir Edmund Andros. Knight, AMumei 
captaiq general and govemour of his majesty's territo- the gov. 
lies and domimons in New-England, by order from ^^j^^if 
his majesty James the IL king of England, Scot- cut, Oct.' 
hnd, France, and Inland, the 31st of October, 1687, ^n lesr. 
took into his hands the government c^ the colony <^ 
Connecdcut, it being by his majesty annexed to the 
Ma^ochusetts and other colonies under his excel- 
lency's command, "t 

tiaving thus grasped the whole government of 
New-England, it was soon given out, that as the 
diarters had heea vacated, all titles to estates were 
become invalid. Nc^ the fairest purchases of the 
soil from the natives, no dangers, labours, nor dis- 
bursements, in subduing' and cultivating a wilder- 
nessy and turning it into orchards, gardens, and» 
|fee^ant fields, no grants b^ charter, nor declarations 
' w preceding kings, pronusing them the quiet en* 
joyment of their houses and lands, no expense of 
tdood and treasure, nor fifty years (|uiet possession, 
Mte ideas of any validity with Sir Edmund and 
bis creatures. The original purchasers and culti* 

* 9utclu hist. vol. i. p. 35$. \ Recor^ai of Connecticut^ voL iii* 
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Ymtdt*s were oUiged to make stp{flication tb 

^^ who had not the least title to the lands, for new pa^ 

"J^ tents. For these, in sortie instances, they required 

His op. a. fee 6f fifty pounds. Writs of intrusion were 

prcssion biY>ught £igafnst persons of principal character, who 

Sore'in- refused ih application for new patents* Grovcnv- 

tolerable. 6ur Hutdu^son observes with inference to the Mai» 

SBchu^etts, that men's titles Were not all questioned 

at once. Had this been the case, accprdu^ to the 

computation then made, all the personal estate in the 

cdony would not have paid the charge of the new 

patents.^ At the same time, Sir Edmund, with four or 

five 6f his council only, imposed taxes on the pe<^le at 

ipleasure. He and his courts also fined and impris^ 

oned the inhabitants, in the most unjust and arfaatra- 

ry manner. The selectmen of Ipswich for voting 

*/ That, inasmuch, as it is against the privileges <k 

English subjects to have money raised without their 

consent, in an assembly or parliament, therefore they 

. would petition the king for liberty of an assembly 

before they nlake any rates," were imprisoned and 

fined some twenty, some thirty, and some fifty 

pounds, as the judges, instructed by Sir Edmund^ 

saw fit to determine.f Some of the principal meA 

in the Massachusetts were imprisoned for remon« 

strating, in an address against the taxes as a public 

grievance. The people were also denied the benefit 

of the act of habeas corpus. Under these lawlest 

and cruel proceedings the most humble and loyal pe« 

Coioniei titions Were addressed to his majesty, from the tdlo^ 

petition j^g^^ ft.Qpjj towns and corporate bodies, that he would 

"^* quiet them in the possession of all property, both in 

houses and lands ; and, ^fter praying for the prim 

lege of assemblies until they found, that his majeslfP 

was determined that there should be no more assem* 

blies in New-Enj^and, they supplicated him, that 

tiie council might consist of such persons as should 

be considerable proprietors of lands, and that there 

• Hutch, bist. VOL i. p. 359, f Hatch, p. 365, 366. 
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might be one such in every county. As Sir Ed- chap. 
mund paid no attention to tlie majority of his couri- ' 
oil, but imposed such laws and taxes as he, and Ran- x^^ 
dolph, and three or four more of the same character 
judged most for their purposes, they also prayed, 
that no acts might pass f(H* law, but such as should 
be voted by the maj(Mity of the council. One of the 
petitions closeth in this suppliant language; " Royal 
Sir, we are a poor people, and have no way to 
jwocure money to defend bur cause in the law, 
nor know we of friends at court, and therefore unto 
your royal majesty, as the public father of all your 
subjects, do we make this our humble address for 
relief, beseeching your majesty graciously to pass 
your royal act for the confirmation of your majesty's 
subjects here, in our possessions to. us derived from 
our late governdur and company of this your majes- 
ty's colony. We now humbly cast ourselves and 
the distressed condition of bur wives and children at 
your majesty's feet, and conclude with that saying of 
queen Esther, If we perish, we perish." 

But in the reign of king James the second, neither 
Ae ttiost reasonable and humble petitions from New, 
nor the warmest solicitations from Old England, 
were bf any avail. Sir Edmund too well knew the 
disposition of his prince to fear any complaints or 
petitions, which might be exhibited against him. 
Matters were therefore carried with a high hand. 
Randolph, in his letters, made his boast, ** that they 
were as arbitrary as the great Turk." Massachu- 
setts was the principal seat of this despotism and 
stiffering. The other colonies were less obnoxious. 
As Sir Edmund and his principal abettors had their 
residence chiefly at Bostcwi, the other New-England 
colonies were much less under their inspection and 
influence. But there was in them all for more than 
two years, a total suppression of all charter govern- 
ment. Their state was indeed distressful. Their 
tnemies triumphed, and all probable means of relief 
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.imled them. Their case appeared as hopek^ bb It 
was distressing. But in the midst of dariuiess ligiit 
sprang up. While in vain they made their com- 
plaints and prayers to men, Providence wrought ^o- 
riouslv for their and the nation's salvation. On tfie 
5th of November, 1688, the prince of Orange landed 
at Torbay, in England, and immediately published 
his declaration. A copy of it was received at Bos- 
ton the 'April following. The fire which had 
been long kindling now burst forth into a violent 

Thepeo- ^^"^^* 

pieflyuT The people flew to arms, and possessed thera- 
si^Ed*^ selves of the castle, of the fortifications in Boston, 
TOund into ^^ the Rosc frigate of forty guns, in which Sir Ed- 
curtody mund had arrived from fingland. ' Sir Edmund, 
^^^®'*'' Randolph, and such others of his council and abettcws, 
as had made themselves most obnoxious, were talt- 
en into custody. The whole number consisted of 
fifty persons. The old magistrates were reinstated, 
while their haughty om)ressors were committed to 
close confinement. When the people once more 
saw their former venerable govanour Bradstreet 
among their rulers, they filled the air with their ac- 
clamations. The influence of the former magistrates 
was of absolute necessity to preserve the peace of 
the country. The people rushed into town in such 
heat and rage, as made all tremble for fear of the 
consequences. With difficulty it was, that the mag- 
istrates were able to satisfy the people without pit- 
ting Sir Edmund in irons. But such was their ven- 
eration for those who had governed them in their 
better days, that through their influence no blood 
was shed, nor any considerable mischief done. Let- 
ters were immediately despatched to the other colo- 
nies acquainting them with the transactions at Bostoti. 
Cf,ia^^oW' ^" ^^^ ^^^ ^^ May thfe colony of Connecticut re- 
cut and sumed their charter and government. About Ae 
Sida«.^** same time Rhode Island also resumed their charted, 
•ume their and proceeded in their usual forms of government, 
charters. Jq the Massachusetts the govemour and magistrates 
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Wfao had been chosen in 1686, at the desire of the 
people, and for the conservation of their peace and _ 

safeQr, took on them the administration of govern- j^^^g^ 
ment agreeable to the charter, till there should be an 
prderly settlement of the government in England. 

King William and queen Mary were proclaimed 
in England the 13th of Februair, 1689. Advice of 
it was received at Boston on me 26th of the suc- 
ceeding May. Never were more joyful news re- 
ceived in New- England. The bands of oppression 
were loosed, the fears of the people subsided, and 
hope and joy brightened every countenance. The 
quo- warrantos were judged to be illegal, and a vote 
passed the house of commons for the restoration of 
the charters. By a letter from his majesty, to the colo- 
ny of the Massachusetts they were authorized to ex- 
ercise government according to their ancient chartet 
until a new one should be granted. At the same 
time an order was received, that Sir Edmund An- 
dros, Randolph, and others, who had been put under 
confinement, should be sent to England to answer 
for such misdemeanours as should be alleged 
against them.* 

Thus while the glorious revolution, by William 
and Mary, saved three kingdoms from popery and 
i4espotism, it brought an equal salvation to America* 
It is ever to be considered as a grand event, in prov- 
idence, by which the religion and liberties of the 
United States have been preserved. Its influence^ 
doubtless has not been small in the late memorable 
revolution. Had James succeeded in his measures 
he would probably have established the religion of 
the Romish chlirch and slavery, not only in England, 
but in the colonies. The colonists would have been 
reduced to such poverty and ignorance, and their 
spirits would have been so enslaved and broken, 
that they never would have enterprised the late rev- 
olution, nor have risen to their present importance ■ 

• Hutch, hist, vol. i. p. 388, 390, 391. 
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«HAF. and glory* It was an era which out fathers sair 
^\ , with great gladness and thanksgivmg j and it wfll 

ever ch^lenge the devout and gratefiil aeknowl- 

edgetnents %( tfieir posterity^ 



CHAPTER V. 

The ((rft Msembly iti New York. King James' treatinent of tbe eoU 
ony. LeUler*! UMirMlim. The aettteient of New-Hampahite, awi 
its separation froin the Massachusetts. The settlement of Penn^* 
vania. The counties on the Dehiware are become a distinct jurlsd^* 
tio«i. Revolution in the Jerseys. Intrirue and oorruptkm in ^i» 
govemment of Carolina. Abuse of the rrench protestanta. Eatab- 
lishment of episcopacy, and persecution of the dissenters. 

'Treat. DuRING almost twenty years from the reduction 
iMnt of of New York the people were allowed no part in leg- 
ofV^^ ^ i^tion or govemment. In 1681, the dissatisfaction 
York. erf* the colony became so great and universal, that the 
council, the court of assizes, and the corporation ot 
New York made a joint application to the duke for a 
participation in the government. Tbe duke, not- 
witlntuiding his peculiar aversion to assemblies, the 
next year, gave encouragement that he would allow 
diem an assembly. In 1682 colonel Dungan was 
appointed govemour. He had instructions for iim^ 
calling of an assembly. Thb was to consist of a 
council of ten, and of a house of representatives, 
chosen by the freemen, consisting of eighteen mem-* 
bers. Tbe assembly was empowered, to enact lawqi 
for the people, agreeable to the general jurispru« 
dence of the realm of England. However,* they 
were not to be of any force without the ratification 
of the proprietary. The views of the duke, in granting 
an assembly, were not for the advancement of pub- 
lic liber^ and happiness ; but for his own pnvate 
ends. He was in expectation, that die inhabitants, 
by diisr- measure, would be induced to raise money 
for the discharge of the puUic debts^ and provide 
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slich a fund in future as might be suftefent for tiie chaf. 
maintenance of the garrison and the ^vdnment, ^' 
On the arrival of govemour Dungan^ in 1683, an 
assembly was convoked. As the pe<9le, then in- 
habiting the province, consisted of various nations, 
this assembly, to give them equal privileges, passed 
an act of graeral naturalization. Two other acts 
were also passed : one declarative of the liberties of 
die people ; and another for defraying, for a limited 
time, the necessary charges of governmentt The 
legislature was convened again the next year. ITtese 
aeem to have been tlie only assemblies convoked in 
New York before the revolution. 

No sooner was the duke made king of England 
than he refused to confirm the privileges, to which 
he had agreed in a humbler station* He once moie 
leduced the province to the deplorable condition of 
a conquered people. With her sister colonies she 
felt the iron yoke of a despotic administration. 

Colonel Dungan, his govemour, was a professed 
Roman catholic, and, under his countenance, pa^ 
pists began to settle in the colony. The collector 
of the revenues and several principal officers threw 
^the mask md openly avowed their attachmeMs 
to die Romish faith. A Latin school was set up un- 
der a teacher suspected to be a Jesuit. The whoie "^J'^g^ 
colony began to tremble for the protestant cause. ^ ^q^. 
A general disafiection to the govemnient prevailed aineas. 
among the people. Before the arrival of gov- 
emour Dungan the inhabitants on Long Island, 
who were principally from Connecticut, and 
hod enjoyed the mild government of that colony till 
tbe reduction of New York, had been so disgusted 
wkh the government of colonel Nichds, as to threat- 
en the total subversion of the public tranquillity. 
To extinguish the fire of discontent, impatioit to 
burst into a fi;eneral flame, govemour Dungan, on 
his first arrivd, assured them, that no laws nor taxes 
should be imposed, for the future, but by a genersl 
assembly. But his sovereign soon after prohibiting as- 
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cu AP. sembliesy they found their expectations dmppmnted; 
^' and they, witfi the peo^^ in general, became ripefor 
an inimaiiate revolution* 

The news of the seizure of Sir Edmund Andixis, at 
Boston, gave a spring to the general dbaflfection, md 
roused the people to action. Several captains crf'tbe 
militia convened at New York, to concert measures 
in favour of the prince of Orange. Among these 
l,el»icr»i the most active was Jacob Leirier* He possessed a 
5JJJ^' moderate fortune, and was in reputation among the 
people, but far from possessing' those qualificatioifi 
necessary for great and shining actions. Jaocb MH- 
bom, his son-in-law, directed all his counsels, while' 
he-Jield an absolute control over the officers. Their 
first plan was to seize the garrison. This wa&^mard- 
ed every night by the militia, a ciroumstance entire* 
ly favourable to Leisler's designs. He ento^ it 
with about fifty men and determined to hdd it far 
the prince till the whole miUtia should join him. 

Govemour Dungan a little before tins, had re- 
igned the government to Francis Nicholson, the 
lieutenant govemour, and was embarked in the bsj 
for England. The lieutenant govemour, cOunco, 
and civil officers vigorously opposed Leisler. TTus 
opposition, from gentlemen of principal figure in the 
cok)ny, at first, made many of his Inends fearfol of 
jqfel6S9 ^P^'^y espousing his cause. But (Mithe third of 
* ^ ' June, 1^89, he was joined by six captains and four 
hundred men, in the city of New York, and by 
another company of seventy, from East Chester. 
These all signed a declaration, in which tiiey nrntn* 
ally covenanted to hold the fort for the prince <rfOr. 
ange, Nicholson and his party, finding tiiemselves, 
unable to contend with such an opposition, abscond- 
ed, and Leisler took on him the supreme command 
No sooner did he receive the news of William and 
Mary's accession to the throne, than he sent home 
an address to their majesties, representing the gricv- 
Unoes of the people, the meastues which they had 
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tdcen for their own security, and recognizing thrir Chap. 
«Gvoieignty over all the British dominions. ^' 

Leisler's investiture of supreme power, and the ^^^^ 
probatttli^ diat his conduct would meet the appro- 
baition of nis mdEijesty, did not fail to excite the envy 
and jeak>u^ of the council and magistrates, who re- 
fiised to join in the gknious work of the revolutioD. 
Hence sprang up in them and all their party, a deep 
aversion to the man and all his measures^ Cdonel 
Bayard »kl die mayor of the city were at the head 
of the opposition. Finding it impossible to raise a 
party against him in New York, they soon retired to 
Albany and there employed all dieir influence to fo» 
qient the opposition. 

- Leisler fc^ul of their influence, and to extin- 
guish all jealousy in the people, judged it expedient 
to admit several trusty persons to a participatic^ 
with him, in that government which the militia had 
committed scdely to himself. These were called a 
committee of safety. In conjunction with them, he 
exercised the government, assuming to himself 
no more than the honour of president in their coun^ 
dls. 

Meai^while the people at Albany determined toConven. 
hold the garrison and city for king William inde^ A^i^y, 
pendent of Leisler. On the 26th of October they Oct Mh. 
famed themselves into a ccmvention for that purpose. 
They wrote a copy of their resolution, to a number 
of the principal gentiemen in New York, assuring 
diem of theur determination to maintain the garrison 
for the king, and that they would not admit any men 
from Leisler to command either in the garrison or 
city. As the people both of New York and Alba- 
ny had determmed to hold their respective garrisons 
for king William, till his definitive orders should ar^ 
rive, the great point was settied, and by whom they 
should be holden was of no considerable importance. 
To embroil the colon/ andsow the seeds of perpetu- 
al hatred and animosity, on so trifling a point was 
the height of madness. But such was the folly of 
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both parties, that they Mrere detenmned to i 
^_^^ the point. This not only tonight misdiief 
'^^ partiea, but entaUed great and krting eirib on the 
province. 

in December a letter arrived from the locds Car- 
marthen and Halifiuc, diircted '' To Fraiicis Nk^ 
80Q, Esquire, or in his absence, to such as, for tte 
time beinp^ take care for preserving the peace asvl 
administnng the laws, ui their muesties piYwince of 
New York, in America.'' This letter bore date the 
29th of July. It was accompanied with anodicr» 
from lord Nottingham, which was wrktm on the 
thirtieth. This vested Nicholson with the duef 
command, directing him to aj^int as man^ of the 
principal freeholders and inhabitants far his asiiat- 
ants as he should judge expedient. It also reqiw- 
ed him ^^ To do every thing appertaining to the office 
of lieutenant govemour, according to &e laws aod 
customs of New York until further orders.''* 

As the lieutenant govemour was absconded, when 
these letters came to hand, Leisler considered them 
as directed to himself, and from this tune took mt 
him the title and authority of lieutenant govemoim 
At die advice of the committee of safety & swore ia 
« number of gentlemen for his council. 

All the southern part erf die province, ezceptw 
the inhabitants of the eastern part of Lcmg Idaa^ 
now cheerfully submitted to his command. These 
inhabitants had no aversion to Leisler, nor were thqr 
in favour of any other par^ in the colony, but thqr 
wished for an incorporation wkh Connecticut, 
whence they had colonized, and the effi^ts of whose 
free and happy government they had formerly expo* 
rienced. While they were privatdy sdfcitmg Can- 
necticut to take them under her government, tbef 
gave Leisler such hopes of their submission as pre- 
vented his taking arms against them. As soon as 
they found that Connecticut declined a compliance 

• Smith's hist. New York, p. 60. 
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uMi their wishes, tfaey openly espoused the cause of 
Lieislar. 

But as ^bany held out against him, MSborn, has ^^^^ 
aoiwin*law was commissioned to reduce it to obedi* 
eiiee. On hb arrival at Albany, great numbers of 
lis inhabitants armed themselves and r^aired to the 
Ae fert. This was commanded by Mn Schuyler.^ 
After haranguing the people, and finding that he 
could make no impressions by the arts of persuasion, 
Milbom, with about fifty men, adviuiced towards 
the fort* Schuyler was supported not only by the 
inhabitants, but by the Mohawks, who were then in 
Albany, and devoted to his service. It was with 
great difficult}', that he prevented either fix>m firing 
on Milbom and his party, Milborn, perceiving his 
critical situation^ retreated and soon left Albany. ^^^ 
But taking a more favourable opportunity, the next 
spring, when that part of the country were distress- 
ed, by an irmption of the French aoid Indians, he 
carried his point No sooner was he master of the 
garrison; than most of the principal members of the 
convention absconded. Mr. Livingstone a princi- 
pal afi;ent for the convention retired into Connecticut, 
to solicic tfie aid of that colony for the protection of 
tbe finontiers against the French and Indians. The 
elbctB of the members of die convention were arbi- 
tmify seized and confiscated. This so lug^y exas- 
perated the sufierers, that their posterity can hardly 
speak of those troubles without the bitterest in- 
vectives against Leisler and all his adherents. 

On the 19th of March, 1691, colonel Sloughter gott. 
amved at New York, in the capacity of the king's sioughterj 
govemour. Though he had been commissioned the y^^ 
pi^eceding year, and Leisler had sufficient informa- I9th,i69i. 
tfcm of his appointment, yet such was his intoxica- 
ti(»i with the love of power, that instead of congrat- 
ulating the govemour on his arrival and conciliating 
Us favours, he refused to surrender the fort to him, 
or to release the lieutenant govemour Nicholson and 
colonel Bayard, whom he there held in imprison- 
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the time of their exinraticm* AU triab were to be 
by the verdict of twelve men of the neigfabourfaood, 
and every man to be judged by his peers* No tax 
or imposition might be laid, but by the general as- 
sembly. No freeman, tavern-keepers exce^ed, m^^ 
be compelled to entertain any soldier or mariner, un« 
less in times of actual war. All lands in the province^ 
were to be acccmnted as freehold, and inhentance ia 
free and common soccage, according to the tenure 
of East Greenwich in i^ng^d. All christians^ 
I^oman Catholics excepted, behaving peaceably^ 
were to enjoy a fi'ee toleration.* 

While the old colonies had been deprived of their 
natural and charter rights, and were grievously suf<* 
fering under the heavy hand of despotism. New* 
Hampshire was made a distinct jurisdiction. The 
settlement of some parts of it was almost as early as 
the setdement of New-Plymouth. Sir /Ferdinando 
Gorges and captain John Mason, who were both mem« 
bers of the great council of Plymouth, men of sii^* 
lar activity and enterprise, obtained several patents 
of part, or of the whole of New-Hampshire. As 
eariy as 1621, captain Mason obtained a grant, from 
the council of Plymouth, of all the land from the riv- 
er Naumkeag, since called Salem, round Cape Ajm 
to the river Merrimack ; thence up each of those 
rivers to the frirthest head of it ; thence running frx>m. 
the head of the erne to the head of the other; with all 
the idwds within three miles of the coast. The next 
year a grant was made to Gorges and Mason jointly, 
of all the lands between the rivers Merrimack and Sa* 
gadehock, running back to the great lakes and river 
of Canada. Under the authority of this latter g^rant^ 
the grantees, in conjunction with several Londonr 
Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, and odier merchants, at* 
tempted the establishment of a fisheiy and colony on. 
Its setUc the river Piscataqim. , In the spring of 1623, Dav]4 
mcntieas. Thompson, Edward and William HUton, with num- 

* Douglass, vol. ii. p. 251, ^2. King WUfitm about six y«*t»^sf^ 
ter repealed this law or dedaration. 
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bers of Other people, furnished with all necessaries 
for a plantation, were sent over to accomplish the _^____^ 
design. They consisted of two companies and made j^^. ly^ 
two different settlements. One company landed on i639. 
Ac southern shore, at the river^s mouth, erected salt 
works and the house termed Mason-Hall. The Hil- 
tons, with their company, planted themselves eight 
miles above, on a neck of land since named Dover. 

Sometime after a number of scattered planters in 
the Massachusetts desirous of making a plantation, 
within the limits of the former grants, made a pur- 
chase of the Indians of ^^ all diat part of the main 
land bounded by the river Piscataqua and the river Mer- 
rimack, to begin at Newifckwannock fells, in Piscata- 
qua river aforesaid, and down said river to the sea, 
and all along the sea-shore to Merrimack river ; and 
up said rivo: to the falls at Pantucket ; and from 
Aence upon a north west line twenty English miles 
into the woods : and from thence upon a straight line 
north east, till it meet with the main rivers that run 
down to Pantucket fells, and Newickwannock falls 
aforesaid ; the said rivers to be the bounds from the 
diwart or head line to the af(x^said fells, and from 
thence the main channel of each river to the sea to 
be the side bounds ; together with all Ae islands 
nithin the said bounds ; as also the isles of Shoals 
so called." The Indian conveyance was made to 
the Reverend John Whelewrith, Augustin Stor- 
cr, Thomas Wight, William Wentworth, and Thorn- 
as Leavit. Whelewrith was obliged by the condi- 
tions, within ten years to begin a plantation at Squam- 
scot falls. 

The same year Mason obtained a new patent, un- 
dd the common seal of the council of Plymouth, of 
thfe land " from the middle of Piscataqua river, and 
lip the same to the farthest head thereof, and from 
Aence nordi westward until sixty miles from the 
mouth of the harbour were finished, also through 
Merrimack river to the farthest head thereof, and so 
fewaofd up into the land westward, until sixty miles 
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were finbhed ; and from thence to cros^ over laa(| 
to the end of sixty miles-accounted from t^is^Oaqua 
river ; together with all islands within five leas:ties of 
Ae coast." This tract comprehended the nmde of 
Whelewrith's purchase, and was called New Haii^>« 
shire.* 

The same lands, and much more, had been con-» 
yeyed, in prior grants, to MaSon and Goi^s. The 
only reason therefore of this grant, seems to have 
been, either to frustrate Whelewrith, or because the 
6ther grants, either having not been witnessed or not 
sealed, were considered as having no validity iq 
law.f 

In 1638 Mr. Whelewrith, who had been banished 
from the Massachusetts, on account of his antiho- 
mian tenets, with his adherents, began die settle* 
Oovwm- ment of Exeter. By voluntary compact they form* 
forrod by ^ themselves into a body politic, chose their ruicijts 
▼(^unury and cxerciscd govemment among themsclves. The 
comiMct same year Hampton was settled, principally by peo- 
pie from Norfolk in England. They were nesuij 
sixty in number, and had for their ministers Messrs. 
Stephen Belcher and Timothy Dalton. 
U^^ Two years after, the inhabitants of Dover and 

Portsmouth, after the example of Exeter, formed 
themselves into a body politic, binding themselves^ 
to submit to the laws of England and such others aa 
a majority of their number should enact. Afiother 
voluntary government was formed at Kittery on the 
north side of the river. But these governments 
were but of short duration. The people were so di* 
vided in opinion, so faptious, and the govemmeot 
was so, weak, that they were soon convinced that it 
aflforded no prospect of permanent utility. Tl» 
most discerning among them therefore wished to be 
under the protection and government of the Massachu- 
setts. A treaty was concluded by which the part- 
ners of the two patents resigned the jurisdiction of 

* Bclknap't hwt. p. 12, 13, 14. f Hutch. Hist. vol. i. p. 113. 
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^diole to the Massachusetts. Their junctioii chap^ 
with the Massachusetts was the more agreeable to ^' 
that colony, by reason erf a certain construction put DUaoive 
xipon their charter limits, by which New Hampshire and unita 
"WSkS included in them, A line drawn from east to JJ^^ 
"west at the distance of "three miles to the northward chu»etti, 
of Merrimack river and of any and cveiy P^rt^^f-^- 
thereof will comprehend the whole of New Hamp- *°»*^*^ 
shire and most of the province of Maine. But m 
1679 the four towns of Dover, Portsmouth, Exeter, 
and Hampton, were adjudged by his majesty in 
council to be within captain Mason's claim. 

The same year a commission was issued by his ^^^Jf- 
xoajesty constituting New Hampshire a distinct gov- uic^mJ!^ 
emment. The commission appointed John Cut, wwihuaetu 
Esquire, the first president of the province. The llJ^Swy, 
first assembly in New Hampshire was in March March 
1680. The assembly consisted of the president and ^^^'^^^v 
council, appointed by the crown, and of eleven rep- 
resentatives from the four towns. By the commis- 
w>n the president might nominate his deputy and haire 
the assistance of nine counsellors. The continuance Conititu- 
of an assembly was during his majesty's pleasure, till, ^^' 
by inconvenience arising from it, he or his heirs 
should see cause to m^e an alteration. All laws 
were to be approved by the president and council, 
and then to be in force till disapproved by his maj-^ 
es^, who had the prerogative of disannulling them 
at pleasure.* 

The president and council all belonged to the Th« tepa. 
province, and were gentlemen of principal figure and ^l^^iSe! 
inftuence among the people ; but the separation from 
the Massachusetts was notwithstanding disagreeable 
to themselves and to the people in general. Under 
the government of the Massachusetts, for almost 
forty years, they had enjoyed the privilege of 
choosine their own rulers, and great harmony and 
satisfaction, in an impartial and faithful government ; • 

• Belknap's hist. rol. i. p. 170, 172. 
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CHAP, and they wished to continue in the enjoyment of t3he 
^' same privileges, possessed by Ae other colonies in 
X68a New-England. The president and council were 
men of too much discernment not to discover, that 
Aeir appointment was not from any respect to them, 
or favourable designs to the people, but only to give 
a more &cile intrc^uction to a new mode erf govern- 
ment. This they knew was to serve particular pttr<> 
poses, and would be a source of embarrassment and 
distress. It was therefore, with great reluctance, 
that they received and acted under their new cc»n* 
missions. They found themselves under an una- 
voidable necessity of acting under them, to prevent 
the appointment of others to the government, who 
were entirely inimical to the province and to the 
country in general. It was to a small, discontented 
party, only, that the change of government was any 
real gratification. 

On the meeting of the assembly they took care 
to express their sentiments relative to the change of 
government, to assert their just rights, and form a 
good system of laws. A letter was addressed to the 
general court of the Massachusetts, with acknowl- 
edgments of the kindness of that colony, in the pro- 
tection and good government which they had experi- 
enced under their jurisdiction. It assiu^ theniy 
that their compliance with the present separation, 
was so far from being agreeable to their own wishes, 
that it was merely in submission to divine Providence 
and his majesty's commands. The first law which 
the assembly enacted evinces, that it possessed the 
same idea of the rights of freemen, which had been 
generally entertained by all the assemblies in the sis- 
ter colonies. It appeared not only to possess senti- 
ments worthy of freemen, but courage,, even in the 
reign of Charles the second, to make an explicit de- 
claration of them. The law was, " That no act, im- 
position, law, or ordinance, should be made or impos- 
ed upon them, but such as should be made by the 
assembly and approved by the president and coun- 
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dL'' But neither this nor any other law^ could file- 
core the liberties of Ae people under an arbitrary 

prince, and the government of men of the same un- 1533^ 
just and arbitrary spirit. lit about two years the change of 
government was enUrely changed. By the artifice ^^" 
of Mason, and to serve his purposes, Edward Cran- 
field was a{^inted lieutenant govemour and com- 
mander in chief of New Hampshire. To effect this 
Mason surrendered to the king one fifth of the quit- J"- 35th. 
rents which ^lould become due on his lands, which 
he secured to his majesty by a deed enrolled in the 
court of chancery. Tnose quitrents, with the fines and 
forfeitures^ which had arisen to the crown, dnce the 
establishment of the province, and which mi^ht after- 
ward arise, were appropriated to the support of die 
govemour. As they were sensible this was but 
a precarious foundation, Mason mortgaged the 
whole province to Cranfield for twenty one years, 
as a security for the pajrment of one hundred imd^ 
fifty pounds annually for the . term of seven years. 
Cranfield's commission, which bore date the 9th of 
May, vested him with powers of calling, adjourning^ 
jnoroguing, and dissolving general courts ; of nega- 
tiving all acts of government, of suspending any of 
Ws council, of appointing a deputy govemour, 
judges, jmd all officers, by his sole authority. He 
had also Ae povrars of vice admiralty.* Mason was 
appointed one of the council. Most of the fornper 
Goimcil were appointed with him. The sole design Dcwgn of 
(rf these novel powers was to facilitate the entiy of thi« 
Mason upon the lands, which others held by virtue ^***"«^ 
ofi'grants from the same authority, by which he 
darned ; who had made fair piurchases of the orig- 
iDid Indian proprietors, had at their sole laboi;ir arnl 
expense subdued a wilderness, defended their fami- 
lies and estates against a savage enemy, and main- 
tamed their possession more than half a century. 
His majesty seems, in effect, to have re^celved a 

• Belknap's higt. p. 188—191. 
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bribe in favour of Mascnu The govemour's 4ti{^ 

port depended on putting Mason in possessionof tbe 

1693. province, at the expense of ju^icc, mercy, and ell 
the designs of good ffovemment. If he fiutedinthis 
grand object he lost ms support, and his majesty Ae 
qiiitrents of one fifth of the hmds. He was dotbod 
with powers for such an extraordinary purpose ; mi 
he made no secret of hb design, to enrich himadf 
by accepting the government. Within £dx days 
after his arrival he suspended two of the dd counsel- 
<^nB- IcMTs. Not long after he suspended a third and dis* 
^Mio^r solved the assembly, becausa they did not comply 
with his wishes. Lfi a short time others wore h&s* 
pended and the whole council modelled accordinj^ to 
his pleasure.* 
February The govemour, by adverdsement, called v^KXi the 
^^^' inhabitants to take out leases from Mason, or he 
should certify the refiisal to his majesty. Havidg 
filled the judiciid courts with officers, who wouid 
fiivour his designs, suits were then instituted against 
all the principal landholders in the province. As the 
jurors were all interest persons, and as the cause 
ought to have been determined by his majesty^ aj4 
Bot by a jury, they universally declined to make any 
defence. Judgment was as universally given against 
them. Cranfield did not stop here, but taxed tb^ 
people without their consent, and assumed legi^))^ 
tive powers. He kept back the salaries of the min* 
istry : not only such as were due after, but even 
before, he came into the government He thiealsen* 
ed them with six months imprisonment &x not sA* 
ministering the sacrament according to the lituf|j|r, 
Cradty to He requir^ Mr. Moody minister dT Portsmoutb to 
dy^'icsT' ^"^i'^^^^*' ^ sacrament to himself and some otho^s 
^' according to the liturgy : and on hb refiisal he . or- 

dered a prosecution against him. By undue infiu*- 
ence with the judges he obtained a sentence against 
him of six months imprisonment, without bail or 

* Belknap's hist. voLi. p. 190, V99. 
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Mali^rize.^ By said judgment his benefice was ^^^ 

declared to be forfeited to the crown. Nothing . '^ 

could have been a more direct violation of liberty, 
tjf conscience, of law, or reason. Mr. Moody was 
not episcopally ordained, and therefore could not, 
without an open violation of law, administer the sa* 
crament acccHxling to that mode. He received no 
maintenance by virtue of the statutes of England : 
and besides, the king's commission granted liberty of 
conscience to all protestants, and the govemour, by 
his commission, was obliged to protect them in its 
undisturbed enjoyment. Besides these violences, 
Cranfield imjmsoned the inhabitants without law, or 
any just cause; exacted exorbitant charges, and 
even ventured to alter the value of silver money. 
Under these grievous oppressions, the people des- 
patched an agent, with complaints against him, to 
nis majesty. On a hearing before the lords of trade, ^^^^ 
March ICfth, 1685, their lordships reported to his 
majesty, " That Cranfield had not pursued his in- 
structions with regard to Mason's controversy ; but 
instead thereof had caused courts to be held and ti- 
tles to be decided with exorbitant costs; and that 
he had exceeded his power in regulating die value 
of coins." He had the year before suspended Ma- 
a6n*s suits till the question resjtecting the legality of 
^ courts should be decided. -By the report of the. 
lords of trade, these were determined not to be agree- 
s^Ie to his instructions* His majesty excepted the 
report. The great controvcnjr therefore, between 
Ivison and the inhabitants of me province, remained 
; ift'the same state of suspense and uncertainty, in 
i^ch it was, when Cranfield was appomted to the 
government. After all his artifice and oppression, 
he was baffled in all his prospects, and totally disap- 
pobted with respect to the gains which he expected. 

After he was certified of the determination of his 

• 

• Belknap*8 Hist. voL i. p 205, 208. 
Vot. 1. &5 
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mtfes^ he embarked prirately for the Wcat fc* 
dies. 

The i^Kt year Sk Edmund Andros arrived and . 
began bis administration of government, luider wIkm 
rapacious conduct New Hampshire had hear share of 
suffertn^ with her mter colonies. 

Nearly at the same time that the four towM of 
Dortr. Fbitsmouth, Exeter^ and Hampton were ad« 
kidgea to be widiin captain Mason's claim, the pra^ 
mte of Maine, by an adjudication of the lung in 
council) was cmifirmed, both as to soil and jvrisdio^ 
tioni to the hdrs of Sir Ferdmando Gorgts^ F«v 
the sikncin^ of future disputes and the gratifioalids 
tithe inhamtants erf the province, the Massadmsetts 
employed John Usher to purchase die right of the 
said heirs* He effected the purdiase for twdve hun- 
dred pounds sterling, and made a consigranent dP it 
The !••▼. to the govemour airf company.* In the charter dt 
M^ne Wiliiaito ^nd Mary, granted 1«91, it Hvatj eOnfirmcl 
and New to the IVfassachusetts. By the same cfat^ler, the CQfc< 
m^^ ony qf New Plymouth was also incorporated with 
rmted with that provlnce. Dr. Increase Mather, who wias age«t 
2^^ for me Massachusetts, and inde&tigaMe iii hmlBh 
hours for the welfare of New-'EnglaUd, findingthatit 
was put into a charter then prepaiing for Nfcw^Tori^ 
by his inflliencey prodired the erasement of itficMi 
that, and its anneitation t6 the Masiachusetts* ^%tH, 
this ancient cdony, after planting herself by ittch 
exertions, industry, harmony, and fortitude, as IhM- 
ty fi^ a paraffict in the history of num, after an e.^*' 
bition of die most sUriking exmiple of piety 
brt>therly love, and after she haid by mere voli 
cotnpact; for more thafa seventy years, maintai 
an orderiy and effedSve government, became onl^j 
county in the province ^ the Massachusetts. 

While a new province had made its appearance 
the northern extremities of New^England, 
Was forming in a more central situation. Mr. 

• Hutch. VOL i. p. 319b 
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^Rl l^rnil iv}m> had been employed i^ die pufc|ia3f ^ukw. 
9^4 lettJemeiit of We^t N^w Jersey, while pc^jot^at- ^' 
inf iho§^ loa^^ters^ l;)^(^ine apcuiately ^uc^aii\be^ 
Ipth (be fiowUay iivfs^ of tbfe Pel^war^^ and cQUcqiVr 
ed (he pjif^ of 96ttUqg the prqv^ice of Peifnsylv^i^^p 
}n l^Qf he preferred a petitipa to king Charles !(. 
f^i^fF^'^^fiQgi th^t he was son to admiml Penn, 9q4 
ih^ >h(^r^ was » large debt 4ue to him when the ^^ 
tib^^q^^ w^ Q^osed: That he should^ in tim^e, b^ 
iJblie . to p^e a pi?Qvince, which might rep^y hif^ 
claims, apd sprve the n^ticmal interests : afnl, fof 
^qse puqpi@i(^, humlHy praying for a patent 'This 
p(is$^ th« s^als Mar(^ 4th9 1681. It bor^ a ne^ Penn'tpiu 
ries^mbluic^ to the chartsr of Maryland, and n^de 4 JjJ^^^^J^ 
Minveyi^ioe d both amf^e territories acid privU^^Sf ' 
ThM convey woe greatly encroaclufd on the patei^ 
bofh of M^ryl^ and Cpnoectiput. Both these pfii 
tPQts were plder, by half a century, than Mn penn'*, 
and Qn each of th/f territories which they cpn veye4 
there had beef) made very considerable settlements^ 
Aa the patents were construed, that of Mr. Penn e^r 
fip^ched Qn th^ territoiy granted to lord 3altimorf 
QR^ wh^e d^ee, or si;sLty nine English mU^$ ai^ 
a ^lalf. It granti^d a tract of Qountry on the nortl^ 
tm part about 2^ mll^ across the whole t^rv'itofy^ 
fionveyed ip the ancient patent, fifty yev9 before 19 
CiHiQecticut. These encroachments qcca$iQpe4 
bp^ and expensive dispute^ l>etwe^i^ these oolpniea 
Uttb reispwt tQ boundaries, Two other cwveyanqef cnnt of 
Hjf^ ma4c to Mr. Peni> by the duke of Yorlf, Ui« Coan. 
Onf ^as a bill of ^^ale of New Castle, and a territoiy j^]^ 
jprii^lye mU^ round it, August 24tli, 1683. The w&re, 
l^ier wsas a bill of dj/e ^aipe d^te granting to Mr. ^^^ - 
1^ a tr$pt §puth of ^ former ^s for as Capp 
iknlopeitf These two deeds made a grant of the 
id^ ^tate of Delaware, Thfg territory conveyed 
l^ the^e ai4 the ph^rter extends from Cape H^nkv 
9^Q $0 tiUe 43d d?0^ ^f iw>Fth latitude, about 16Q * 
miles in breadth; and west, from the Delaware, 5 de- 
grees, 288 miles in length. As the lines have since 

0f 
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been setded, they comprise a territ(H7 of 44,90^ 
square miles. The reasons of this amj^ ^t)t to 
Mr. Penn are represented in the cheater. It ki 
said to be given with regard tb the memory and 
merits of his father, Sir William Perni, in divers ser^ 
vices; particularly, in his courage and conduct^ 
under the Duke of York, in the sea figl^ against the 
Dutch in 1665. That it was for the enlargement 
and benefit of the Engli^ empire, and by gei^ and 

{*ust manners to reduce the savage natives to the 
ove of civil society and the christian rel^on.* 

The patent made provision for the preservation of 
die lying's sovereignty, and for the observation of 
die acts of parliament respecting commerce, nav- 
igation, and customs. It vested the proprietary and 
govemour with powers for assembling the freemen, 
or their delegates^ in such manner as he should judge 
most convenient: for die levying of monies and 
. enacting of all such laws, as should be for the bene- 
fit of the province, not repugnant to the laws of Eng* 
uiflf^er- land nor die rights oi the kingdom. There were 
encc bc» two remarkable differences between Mr. Penn*s and 
F^?sand ^ ^^ Other colonial patents* It subjected the ccdo- 
the other ny to pariiamentary taxation, and contained no ex* 
B**^'*^ press stipulation that the inhabitants should be con*^ 
sidered as English subjects, bom within the realm 
of England* It is said, that the lawyers judged tfai^ 
such stipulations were inferred by law, and conse- 
ouendy were nugatory. It seems therefcne, that, in 
dieir opinion, the right of parliamentary tax^ion in 
die colonies, could not have been inferred by )mr, 
otherwise the making of express provision for ^kt 
would have been also equally nugatory. In May^ 
1681, the proprietary despatched one Markham, widi 
a small number of emigrants to take possession of his 
country and make preparations for a more numercMis 
^etdement. For the encouragement and security oi 
thosie who were willing to emigrate, the proprietaqr 

• Col^n'ii Hiat. v^. il p. \^. 
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made vamus ccHicessions relative to the locatian <£ chap. 
their lands and the laying out of hi^ ways, towns, ^ 
and cities. These also secured to the purchasers 
the waters, woods, quarries, and mmes within their 
respective purchases. It was stipulated, that the 
laws respecting ^* slanders, drunkenness, cursing, 
pride in iqiparel, trespasses, distresses, replevins, 
weighte and measures shall be die same as in Eng- 
land, till altered by law in this province." That 
within three years after the grant of it every thous* 
and acres should settie cxie nimily. In this instru- 
ment, provision was also made for the peace oi the 
Kttlers by a just and amicable trei^ment of the na* 
tives. It was agreed that all commerce with them 
diould be in a public market : That no abuse or 
wrong should be done to tiiem : That whoever should 
kqure one of tiiem, should suffer the same penalty, 
as if the injury had been done to a fellow plantar : 
and that all dfifferences between them and the plant- 
ers shall be decided by twelve men, six of whom 
were to be planters and the other six natives.* 

But the proprietary found something more than 
mere concessions necessary, that even mends might 
be induced to emigrate with him to the new workL 
Tliey insisted on charter rights and privileges. He 
tfierefore published a ch^ier, or frame of gov- ''*»*• «^ 
emment, jmjvidmpf, that the government should S^tAjmi 
be in a provincial general assembly, consisting 3ith,i682. 
if the govemour, a provincial council and gen- 
eral assembly. The provincial council were to 
consist of seventy two counsellors, chosen by the 
fcl^men, twelve out of each county. The general 
asseihbly was to consist of delegates, chosen by the 
freem^i, not exceeding two hundred. By this pro* 
vincial council and assembly all laws were to be 
enacted, officers appointed, md public affiurs trans- 
acted. The prc^rietaiy and govemour, or his dep- 
uty was always to preside, and to have a treble voice* 

• Coldcii*«Hiit.Tol.U. p. 207—318. 
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M b}tt$ im« to be prepared 9Dd delibcifi«9# M&0|lt 
Wm» ejiwtod* ami ^qw$ ^ppiWted by (Imff^FMBh 
W^ QOuiiQU. Tios wa^ al»o v^f^ ^th tbc wbois 
«»miitivf pcm^, The geoemi 9iae»t4yy ^ tw» 
^pclrod dj^vtkb bad the power of pas9ia^ or ^S9^ 
tiviii^ Ihe l^ pieporqd by the oeftwcij^* tj» 
m«^ng style was, '^By the fov^nxHir, with thfi Mh 
8€wit a^ approbation <tf ^ ireemM in proviiKiMl 
council and gcMral aasoiaUy^^'t 

fiesidea certaia fiindameirtal laws weie rnnde mid 
agr^d upon, in London^ between the pmprktwjr 
and the freemen, of wbieh thepe was to be no akenb 
tkHi without die consent of the govanour, his hem 
w laasigns, and six parts oi aevm of the freeaMa, 
iiQiet in provincial council and genenl asseori)^* 
These confirmed the ebaner giyen todie freeniea bgr 
Mr, Penn. Th^ ordained, Uiat all who should pi^ 
aeotand lot to tlie govemnent, profisss&ithinChnfll^ 
and were not of ill fame, should he fiieeinen and Ga> 
pahle of »8taining all offioes in the province : That 
all persons in the province, who ^Nmld acknowl* 
edge one Ate^ighty Et^nal God, Creator, Upholder 
and Ruler of tl^ world, and hold themselves ob%ed, 
in cc»iscience, to live peaoeafafy and justly in aociet|r, 
should in no ways he moleatod, or pcejudicodftr 
their retigioiis persus^n or {H-actice, in matters of 
jaith and worebip,^nor be cinnp^cd, at any time, lo 
frx^umt, or maint^ any ceLgious w<mhip, phiee, m 
minister whatsoever : that every first day of the week 
pecftJe shall dsAtain from their common lahoursi 
^^ That no money or goods be raised upon, car paid 
hy any of the people of this province, by way* jet 
pkblxo taK or cwtributicui, but by a law fi»r that pur* 
posemnde; and wbosoever shall levy, cdlec^ or pqr, 
any money or goods contrary thereto shall be held a 
p^didjc enemy to die jNnovince, and a betrayer of the 

• See ihe frame of government at large in Cojden's History, vol u. 
p. 187,197, 294. 
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UbettieB awM^t"* That dU cmim OvA te^KiH ^^^^' 
flod justice shall ndth^ be flold^ deniedi nor delay- ^; . 
eiL They mMiej^fWirtcmfof tiialsb)^ 4 jat^ of tt^ ^^^ 
vteitiagj^, i»id that dl fees and fine^ sho^ be tn^dei^^ 
me t That ril iMis6nerB, elce^ in Gat>ital Mse% 
should be beflaUe iAi sufficient sweties^ Thftt A 
pbt9on» wrongfully imprisoned, dt* prosecuted atlaw$ 
shciH huve dduMe damans against the inform«< 
IT dr prdseieutor : That tto perddn rimtt enjoy nftoM 
tiiati one pub^ o&c€ at the same time : That serert 
years quiet possessiM shall eive an unquestionabM 
^fghl, except hi cflses ^f Wants, luilafics, nierHed 
WtMienj and person bfeyotid sea. To piiomote ck^ 
H/tf^ did palliations tb<^ oi-drilted, that all marria^ 
ttot prohibited by the (ttvine law shouU be encouT' 
j^ged i That beib^ the solemnization the parttes 
ihouk) be published, artd Aat the solemnizadon 
AOttld be befdre cre^ble witnesses* For the pre* 
Ifention of idleness, the support <if individusds, and 
ihe public emolument, they required, that all chiU 
dren should have some wSPeful trade or skill.^ 

These fundamentsd kiws do honour to the compile 
tt^y ms ^tatesTtien, christians, and friends to the liber* 
tits find happmess of mankind. 

The proprietary having giren these encourage- 
Aienfts and securiti^, a large body of friends. With 
Mne peopte of otb(^ denominations, engaged in 
iffiiking an^ immediate settlement of his province. 
©n the 24th of October, he arrived on the banks of the 
Delaware, With about two thousand jdanters. These 
Wtte principally quakers. On his arrival he found 
tkipe thousand it^abitants on the river, consisting of 
Swedes, Finlanders, Dutch, artd English. These, 
in^stinction from the parts a( the province included, 
ifc Ae charter, were termed the territories. Imme- 
dtoely on his arrival he entered into a treaty, and 
settled an amicable correspondence with the natives. . 
Such purchases were ms^e of them as he judged 

^ • Colden's HUt. vol S. p. 20r, 212, 
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necessary.for his purpose. He be^san hii (n-iiicipil 

settlement at Philadelphia, the capital of the prcnr« 

1583. ince. He coovened his first asseinUy at Chester, 
Act of set- the December following. By an instrument tentied, 
cJ^^^tlJ^.** An act of settlement, made at Chester^ 1682, a cor- 
^derable ^dteration was made, in the frame of gov* 
emment, agreed upon by Mr. Penn. SeveB^ 
two^ members only^ were returned from the prov- 
ince and territories; twelve for each coumy into 
which they had been divided. The freemen and 
sheri£& represented. That the fewness of the 
people,, their inability in estate, and unskilfulness 
in government^ would not permit them to snnre 
in so large a council and assembly, as by chartglBius 
express^. They therefore prayed that out of the 
twelve deputies, chosen for each county, three might 
serve for the provincial touncil, and nine for the 
general assembly ; and that these numbers mig^t be 
allowed and taken, to all intents and puiposes, for 
the provincial council and general assembly of die 
province. This was granted, and the charter, wiA 
the alterations made by the act of settlement, was 
declared to be thankfully received, and the councfl 
and assembly bound themselves to an observuice of 
its principles. Mr. Penn, however was not pleased 
with his own scheme of government He altered k 
the very next year. Though it was so modelled, a3 
that the govemour with one third of the council re-. 
siding with him, should, from tin^ to time, have 
die care and management of all public a&irs relat- 
ing to the peace, justice, and improvement of th& 
province and territories, yet, with the freemen, it ob-. 
tained an easy reception. It promised more in ap- 
pearance than it rieally gave. Like the famous Jm* 
Locke'^sit was found by experience too complex and 
perplexing either for utility or ccmvenience. Great 
disccHitent, and heavy complaints and charges against 
the proprietary, warm C(mtests, and animosities be- 
tween the council and the assembly arose under it, 
which were of long continuance. In less than twenty 
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ytAn it was g^ven up, and a new plan of govern- 
ment introdu<^> 

A variety of circumstances combined their influ- i^^^ 
eoce to give this province a rapid population and set- Reasons 
tjkment. The fertility of the soil, the goodness of ^^^J^^^^ 
dbe ciimstfe, its central situation in the colonies, the ^plui!^ 
civil and religious liberties, which the charter and ^"- 
fundam^tal laws held out to men of all religious de- 
nomiii^^cms, the persecution of protestants in £u- 
rope> the civil and religious tyranny which distracted 
the nation in the reign of Charles the second, and 
especially of James, his successor, all united their in- 
fluence to cause men of all nations, and of all denom- 
inations of christians, to flow into Pennsylvania* 
There was sometimes, in a single year, an importa- 
tion into the province of five or six thousands of peo- 
|de of various nations*^ The intolerance and divis- 
Kms of some of the sister cdonies also contributed 
to the numbers, cultivation, and opulence of this 
flourishing province. These circumstances have \ 
brought together such a collection of difierent na- 
tions and sectaries in Pennsylvania, as, perhaps, can- 
not be found in any other part of America. At the 
same time they have made Philadelphia, in point o£ 
mmibers, wealth, and improvemoit the capitid of the 
United States. 

There are some singularities in the history of this singuUri* 
province* Though it was strongly enforced, yet J|5* ^^ !H 
there was never a communication of the fundamental penn^i- 
laws, frame of goverim^nt, nor of any other of the ▼*»**• 
laws of the province to his majesty for his approba- 
tion. Such were the attachments of the proprietary 
to James the II. and so warm were the contests be- 
tween the council and the assembly, that ndther 
seem to have paid any attention to the revolution, 
which transferred their allegiance and the govern- 
ment to William and Mary. The laws and govern- 
ment of the province were administered in the name 

* DougUfli, vol. u. p. 3^6, 
Vol. I. 26 
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CHAJ?. of the abdicating monarch, long after Adr i 
^ ^' to the throne, and after a formal prockmiHioA 
1693. of it in the Qther colonies. In consequence <rf these 
attachments to king James, Mr. Penn £^1 imder tbe 
imputation of being a Roman catholic and Jesuit, un- 
der the mask^ of a quaker. William and Mary view- 
ed him as an inveterate enemy to the prolestant flue- 
cession, excepted him from their acts of grace, and 
suspended him from the privilege of appcnnting a 
deputy for Pennsylvania. By the same commission 
colonel Fletcher was appointed govemour both of 
New York and Pennsylvania.* In his commfasion 
no regard seems to have been had to the origmaltpii- 
stitution of the province. The assembly weftfiiot 
constitutionally convoked by the govemour, but con- 
siderably curtailed with respect to their numbers. 
No sooner therefore were they convened, than Aey 
unanimously resolved, " That the laws oi this profv- 
ince, which were in force and practice, beftHie the 
arrival of this present govemour are still in force: 
1696. and that the assembly have a right humbly to move 
the govemour fbr a continuation or confirmation ^ 
the same.*' So inflexible were the determinations 
of this and subsequent assemblies, for the^secuiity 
of their rights, that no arts nor influence of govera- 
ours could eflect an alteration. 

Mr. Penn had the address to vindicate his charac- 
ter, and to conduct his affifirs'to such advantage i6 
the court of William and Mary, that, in 1696, he 
obtained a restoration of his former privileges. Bi 
1699 he came a second time into Amierica. On his 
arrival he found that there was great complaint and 
disaffection- under his government. The assembly 
insisted on ^better secimtyboth with respect to prq>- 
•erty and privileges. His Answers were evasive and 
gave the colonists no satisfaction. They therefore 
pressed him for a new charter of ampler rights and 
better securities. This produced his third cttaiter, 

* * i>oogUis> vol. ii. p. 343. 
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October 28tfa, 1701. This differed materially from chap. 
tfie fonner. It laade provision, that on the first of ^' 
October annually an assembly should be diosen, con- pg„„,^ 
sbting of four persons out of each county, or of a third char. 
greater number, as the governour and ^^ssemUy ^3^*^^^^^^^^ 
should aeree. The assembly was always to con- ' 
y^nc on me 14th oi the month at Philadelphia. The 
governour had the nomination of his own council, a 
negatire on the assembly, and the whole executive 
power. The council had no negative. They were 
only assistants of the governour. The assembly 
possessed the right of originating, amending, 
and rejecting all laws and bUls; of impeaching 
criminals and redressing grievances, and all other 
privileges oi an assembly according to the rights of 
the free bom subjects of England, and the customs 
observed in any of the king^s plantations in Ameri- 
ca.* This continued to be the constitution of Penn- 
sylvania till the late revolution. But it was far from 
giving satis&ction* The territcHies rejected it, and D«Uwtre 
dividing from the province, became a distinct juris- becomes a 
diction. No meawres could be adopted to effect a ^,lrilSiJ. 
reconciliation. From this time they held a distinct tion. 
assembty, consisting of eighteen members; six 
from each county, elected annually on the first day 
of October. Their sessions always commenced on 
the fi)urteenth. Though they enjoyed a colcmial ju- 
risdiction^ yet diey had the same governour with 
Pennsylvania. He exercised the same power in the 
assembly of Delaware as in that of Pennsylvania. 
Notwithstanding die separation the proprietary stip- 
ulated. That the inhabitants both of the province and 
of the territories should enjoy separately all liberties, 
privileges, and benefits granted to them jointly by 
the charter.f Though they became separate juris- 
dictions yet their government was nearly the same. 
Notwithstanding the assembly of Pennsylvania 
voted their thankful reception of this third charter, 

• Coldeto's Hist. vol. ii. p. ?46. t ^^^* vol. ii. p. 250. 
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cliAP. from their proprietary and govcmowr, yet the 

^* violent disputes and animosities, which had before 
1701. embroiled the province, were continued with equal 
Vneasi- heat and virulence. The proprietaries notwitbstsuid- 
Mo^nLc^* ing tiieir ample territories were poor. The whole 
under the province of Pennsylvania was once mcM^ged t^ 
JJjJ]? the proprietary to one Mr. Gee and others ficar 
6,600/1 sterling.^'^ Poverty was naturall}' an induce- 
ment strongly operating on them, to extend their 
power, and accumulate property, by obtaining grants 
from the people, by exempting their lands from tax- 
ation, and by other lucrative measures. Attempts 
of this nature created constant jealousies and stnig- 
^es between the proprietary and the assembly. 
The assembly opposed them with an unshaken firm^ 
ness and perseverance, and thus preserved die rights 
of the province. Even the Friends manife^ed, that 
they had the feelings of other men, and that some- 
times they were neither peaceable nor friendly. 
The as- About the year 1704, the assembly of the jMrovince 
JJ^^J^' brought heavy charges against the proprietary, com- 
imiiitt plaining, with great grief, That he had undermined 
^eui^ his own foundations ; and by a subtle c(Hitrivimce^ 
1704/^' laid deeper than the capacities of some could fethom^ 
found a way to lay aside the act of settlement, and 
dissolve his sectmd charter : That he had extorted 
great sums of money from the province : That they 
, were abused by surveyors, clerks of the court, and 
justices of the peace, who, they said, were all put in 
by the proprietary; so that he became his own 
judge in his own cause. They charged him with 
oppression, and with falsifying his w(H*d with the 
provincials in almost every respectf These with 
several other matters were the substance of ten res- 
olutions unanimously passed in the assembly, and 
transmitted in the form of a remonstrance to the pro- 
prietary in England. Whatever may have been the 

* Douglass, vol. ii. p. 306. 
t Gordon's Hist. vol. L p. 8I9 from Chalmer, tnd the Modem Vm* 
Teml History. 
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designs di tfie jntiprietaiy, or the comj^aints of the 
people, it doth not appear, but that the goveniment ^_^^ 
had be^ generally mild, and the burdens of it very ^q^ 
tc^raUe. 

In 1713, Mr. Pain, by a certain agreement 
made over ail his rights in Pennsylvania to the crown, 
for the consideration of 12,000/. sterling : but be- 
fore the instrument of surrender was executed, he • 
was no more.* In consequence of this circum- 
stance, the propriety of Pennsylvania continued in 
die family of the Penns till after the revolution in 
America. 

ProjMietary government was never agreeable to 
any of the Ammcan colonists. It was particularly 
disagreeable to the inhabitants both of East and 
West Jersey. As early as the year 1672 dtles from 
the natives, the original possessors of the soil, were 
set up against the proprietors, and many of the in- 
habitants were utterly opposed to the payment of the 
quitrents. The proprietors, by reason of the sale of 
smskll parts of their respective shares, and by the di- 
vision of them among the children of die several 
fimilies to which they descended, became so nume- 
rous, and the shares were sp subdivided among them, ' 
Aat it created great difficulty and conftision in the 
management of the general prq;nietors ; and with re- 
spect to the appointoient of govemours. Some of 
the proprietors had not more than one fortieth part 
of a forty eighth part of a twenty fourth share. The 
faihabitants, from one cause and another, were so 
tmeasy and inclined to mutiny, gave the proprietors 
so much trouble, and appeared to be so rapidly ad- 
vancing to a dangerous crisis, that they determined 
to surrender the government to the crown. Accord- - 
ingly, theu* agents, Sir Thomas Lane for West, and 
Mr. William Dockwra for East Jersey, on the 17th 
(tf April, 1702, made a public surrender of it to her 
majesty queen Anne. She accepted the surrender, 

* Dou|;^la8S, vol. il. p, 306. 
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and appointed lord viscount Ccmibury govciriMrar of 
New Jersey. He was grandson of die great chan* 
cellor Clarendon. By his aHnmisskm East and 
West Jersey were united in one government. From 
dib time the government of the province became 
regal. The governour and council were appointed 
by the crown, and the house of representatives were 
chosen by the freemen. The council consisted of 
twelve, and the house of repreaentsrtives of twenty 
four members. 
i^ivisions In the Carolinas proprietary government was more 
inCaroii- disagreeable than in the Jerseys. It was unjust^ 
oppressive, cruel, and persecuting. It bred among 
the people discontent^ hatred, violent struggles, and 
divisions, which terminated in a revolution. At an 
early period two parties were formed in the colony^ 
One party insisted, that the laws and regulations of 
the proprietors, in England, respecting government, 
ought to be implicitly and punctually ol^yed. The 
other maintained, that respect ought to be had to lo- 
cal circumstances ; and that the n'eemen were under 
no obligations to obey them, any further than they 
. were consistent with the interest of individuals, and 
the general happiness of the community. Both par- 
ties were warm and determined. In this unhappy 
state of the colony, it was difficult for any ruler, long 
to support his power and influence. James Colleton^ 
one of the proprietors, was governour ; btit in this 
heat of affairs he entirely lost hb influence, and the 
people were so exasperated against him, that nothing 
but his banishment could appease them. 

Seth Sothel was chosen his successor. It was 
soon found, that he was destitute of every sentiment 
either of integrity or honour. His avarice was un- 
satiable. He took bribes from felons and trait(H9, 
and broke over all restraints of decency and common 
justice, till the people, distracted with^ his extortion 
and mal-administration, compelled him for ever to 
abjure his government and country. Till this time 
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the oottimunity had been little else than a scene of CHap; 
continual animosity and misery. ^' 

In this state of affairs, Philip Ludwell, a Virgini- i^^ 
an, was appointed governoun He was a gentleman 
of 80 much humanity, knowledge, and experbnce, 
that, for a short time, he had the good fortune to 
allay the ferment among the people, and effect a tem- 
porary reconciliation between them and the proprie- 
tors. But no 30oner had their affairs assumed this 
favourable aspect, than there sprang up a new source 
of discontent 'and animosity. The French protes- 
tioits, who had settled in the county of Craven, were 
a large -body of industrious, pious people. Some of 
them had made large purchases and were men of 
principal estates in the colony. They had a numiber of 
I^ous ministers for whom they had the greatest ven- 
eration. Under their influence they conducted them- 
selves in a peaceable and exemplary manner. With 
the English they had mutually shared in the hard- 
^ips, dangers, and expense of clearing and cultiva- . 
ting a hideous wilderness. The govemours receiv- 
ed and treated these exiles from their native country, 
with civility and tenderness. The proprietors judg- 
ed it reasonaUe, that they should enjoy the same ' 
privileges with ihc English colonists. Accordingly, 
the govemour was instructed to give them their pro. 
portion of representatives, in the parliament or gen- ^ 
cral assembly. But the Enriish, instead of treating: Abiuiv© 

^, . 1 -^ . J •<.. 1. • X- treatment 

them with compassion and generosity, as christian of the 
brethren, who had fled from the iron hand of oppres- French 
sion, and sought an asylum in the wilderness, became ''^^"S^*- 
envious against them ; revived the odious distinctions 
and antipathies of the two nations, and treated them 
as aliens and enemies. While every feeling of compas- 
sion, every tie of humanity, interest, and religion 
bound them to give them a cordial welcbme, they 
began rigorously to execute upon them the laws of 
England against foreigners. Abusive as this treat- 
ment was, this mad party proceeded still . further in 
their violence. They insisted that the laws of Eng- 
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land alk>wed tio foreigner to purchase Imds in anjr 
part of the empire, and that no authoriQr, but ths^ of 
the parliament, could incorporate aliens and vest 
them with the ri^ts of Engkshmen. That, as their 
clergymen had not obtainned episcopal oitUnatton^ 
their marriages were illegal and their chikb^^i has* 
tards. They averred^ that diese aliens ccHild not 
be allowed a voice in their elections, or a seat in 
dieir parliament, nor be returned to serve on any 
jury for the trial of issues between subject and sub- 
ject When the election for the assembly came on 
they were not allowed a single representative in the 
county of Craven-* Greatly were these pious stran- 
gers alarmed and discouraged, not knowing fcx 
whom they were labouring, nor to wliom theu" es« 
tates would finally descend. Meanwhile, under die 
countenance of the govemour, who gave them fiur 
promises and kind treatment, they prosecuted their 
setdement with diligence, and remained peaceable 
and inoflbisive. In the &vour of the govemour^ 
diey found a partial relief. At the same time, a con- 
stant struggle was kept up between the people and 
the proprietors and their officers. Notwithstanding 
all we wisdom and exertions of successive govern* 
ours, the colony continued in such a state of divis- 
ion and turbulence, that it was determined, that 
nothing but the appointment of one of the prQ{Hiea> 
tors, with full powers to redress all grievances, and 
compose all difficulties, could restore union and tran^- 
1695. quillity to the colonists. Therefore, in 1695, John 
Archdale, one of the proprietOTs, was sent over with 
plenary powers for these purposes. With his extenr 
sive powers, singular wisdom and address, he was so 
happy as to settle all matters of general cmicern, ex- 
cepting the liberties of the Fr^ich refugees, to gen- 
eral satis&ction. But he found that the national an- 
tipathy of the English settlers against them was so 
greaty that it w^ absolutely necessary, for die petice 

* History of Carolina, voL i. p. Ill, 113, 113. 
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aiiki^ eolony, ta exchtde thorn from ill concern m 
the legislature. But he recommended it to the £0^ 
lUh freeholders, to consider them in the most friend^ 
ly pCHHt of light, and to treat them with kauty, mod- 
eration, and compassicHi. He made but a short visit 
to the coknyt embarking the same year for £Uig* 
land. Josq>h Blake succeeded him in the govern- 
ment. 

The national prejudices against the French prot^ 
CQtants gradually abated. Their industry, quiet and 
inofibnsive deportment, won upon the people ^nd 
daily increased their &vour. They beg^ to con* 
aider, that with themselves they had defied the hard** 
ships and dangers of the wilderness, that they had 
given the amplest proofs of their fiddUty to tli« pro- 
prietors, of their love to their fellow settlers, and 
zeal for the success of the colony. The govemour 
and their friends, observing these favourable dispo* 
sitiona, advised tliem to petition the legislature for 
an act of incorporation with the freemen ctf the colo< 
Tty. The pe^tion met a fevourable reception, andf 
on taking the oath of allegiance to king William, 
diey were admitted to the privileges of £iglish sub- 
jects. From this period the French and English 
subjects united in interest anda&ction, and have Uv<« 
ed toKether in peace and harmony.^ / 

TiU about the year 1700 the colony enji^red a tol- 
lable degree of union and harmony. But there wa« 
dien a revival of jealousies and dissentions, which in 
a few years arose to an uncommon height. From thia 
period, various intrigues and corruptions crept ii^ 
the seat of government, and flagrant encroachmenta 
were made both on the civil ai^ religious rights of 
the colonists. Lord Granville, a bigoted churchman, 
was palatine. For all denominations of dissenters h« 
had conceived a supreme contempt. Therefore, 
diough it was a fundamental article in the colonial 
ffmstiti^on, that ^^ no person whatsoever shall disr 

* History of CaroUim, vol. I p. 12P, 139, 149. 
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turb, molest, or persecute another, fior hb speculalive 
opinions ii\ religion, or his way of worship," yet he 
made the establishment of the church of £i^land, 
and the suj^iression oi all other modes of w<Mrship^ 
in the colony, the chief object of his zeal and atten- 
tion* James Moore, a poor, ambitious man, was 
govemour. He was carefiil to make his own jntifita, 
and was a fit toc4 for the palatine. They united their 
arts and influence to obtain the establishment <rf epis- 
copacy by a provincial law. A very great majwitpr 
of the colonists were dissenters, who had fled from 
their native country on the account of the rigorous 
acts of conformity. They were prepared, with all 
their feelings and influence to oppose such aai estab- 
Kshment. The only way in which the palatine, gov* 
emour, and their tools could efiect their purpose was 
by introducing corruption in the election of the 
members of the assembly. One half of these wefcr 
chosen from among the dregs (^ the people, and 
were utterly unqualified to bQ legislators.^ But 
after all his exertions governour Moore was not abk 
to carry his point. This inglorious business wa3 
left for his successor. Sir Nathaniel Jc^son. He 
appcHnted a new election in vdiich far greater irr^^i* 
iarities were practised than in the former. All sorts 
of people, aliens, Jews, servants, common sailors, and 
negroes were admitted to vote in the election. The 
governour and his adherents by undue influence and 
violence obtained a majority in the house. They 
framed a bill establishing episcopacy, and excluding 
all dissenters from the house of representatives. It 
also required, that every man, who should afterwards 
be chosen a member of the assembly, should take 
the oath and subscribe die declaration, appointed by 
law, to conform to the religion and worship of ibp 
church of England, and to receive the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper according to the rites of that 
church. It passed in the lower house by a majprilgf: 

* History of Carolina, vol. L p. 151, 153. 
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elt one oAy. In the upper house landgrave Morton 

nw© denied the privilege of entering his protest 

i^ainst the bill. An act was also passed for erecting |^^^. 
churches. The colony. was divided into ten parislies, 
glebes were granted, with monies for building 
churches, and salaries for the different rectors, pay- 
able from the public treasury. Not did the bu^oess 
stop here ; the govoiiour determining, at any rate, 
to finish what he had undertaken, instituted, whal 
the people termed a high commission court, similar 
to that of James II. It was enacted, that twenty 
lajmen, be constituted a corporation, for the exercise 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; with full powers to de<» 
|»*ive ministers of their livings, at pleasure ; not bare* surchuD. 
ly for immorality, but for imprudence, or on the^*"^*'* 
account of unreasonable prejudices against them.^ 

The colony was immediately thrown into a state 
of the utmost tumult and distraction. Some formed 
resolutions of abandoning the colony. Others deter- 
mined to petition their lordships, the proprietors, to 
redress their grievances. The inlmbitants of Colle- 
ton county, who were chiefly dissenters, adopted 
this measure* They stated their grievances and Y^,^J^^yJ^,^ 
prayed for a repeal of the oppressive acts. The pe- itams 
titioners were computed to be at least two think Pj;^y .^^^ 
of the inhabitants of the whole colony. John Ash, fJi^s^toVe. 
one of the most zealous men in the opposition, was <*/«?• 
appointed to go with the petition to Engknd. The grteyan- 
govemour and his party employed all their art and ccs. 
influence to prevent his passage in any ship from 
Carolina. Dfat he found means of getting to Virgin- 
ia, whence he embarked for England. 

On his arrival he addressed lord Granville, the 
palatine on the subject of his message, and gave the 
poprietors all the information in his power. But as 
bis lordship was at the bottom of the whole afiair, he 
met with an unfavourable reception, and the griev- 
ances were not redressed. 

. • History of Carolina, vol. i. p. 152, to 166, irO, &c. 
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When the bills anived in fingkmd, ^4nMalr^ 
who had lately been govemour in Gurolina, and re^^ 
deredboth the colony and dvs pro|»'ietx>rs vcryc«CTi 
tial sen-jces, made an able ami apirited oppaaitiGait 
against diem. He in&ioted) that die disaeaters had 
not yet forgotten the hardships which tbey had suffer* 
ed in England, by acts of confontitty : ttot the x%ltt 
of private judgment m religion, was the biithriglil 
of erery man : that the diartel* granted Undhturbed 
liberty of conscience to eveny inhabitant in CaroliMi 
that acts <^ ccmformity, with penalties annexed la 
diem, had generally been destnictiTe of the caiuae 
they were designed to promote : that they were m* 
terly inconsistent with the principles of profeatanta : * 
that they were unjust and oppressive, as weU as im^ 
popular ; and therefore, on the princ^)les of justioc^ 
sound policy, and religkxis liberty, ought to be re- 
pealed. The deba^ ran ht^; but the pakdnei 
^Heim/ ^^ ^^ equally a tyrant and a bigot, declared that 
Dotwith- he would head the party in sUfq>ort ik the tnU^ It 
jSa^'ic' ^^ therefore confirmed by a majority of the propii- 
biu. etors.^ This rash, impoUtic, and ill timedmeasurei 
with others of a ^milar nature, niikied the influesea 
of the proprietary govermnent in Carolifia, and ripen- 
^the inhabitants for a total revolt. 

The dissenters saw themsdvei at once d^oiled 

cf the dear enjoyments, for which diey had left their 

native countries, and braved the dangers of planting 

a wilderness. Great was their discoura^^ement and 

vexation. Some were fosr an immediate removal ^ 

themselves and families to Pennsylvania^ to set do^iAi 

under Penn's free and indulgent govenunent. Oth^ 

ers prefisTred an application to tw housd of lonld in 

The dit. England. Accordingly a petition was addressed to 

•enten their lordships^ representmg the securities givmi 

S^^se them, both by charter, and in the fundamental <x»- 

af lords* stitution, agreed to by the proprietors, grmiting a 

full toleration of all christians ; and that no pci^aa 

• HUt€dryofC«TolifiajtTori.p«17a 
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ahoiM be dkturbedi m the account of my ^pecok- 

tive opinion in religion ; and that no person sbouldi 

en that Moeont, be exchided from a seat in the gen- i^^^ 
«ml Maembly, or from ai^ oCce in tiie adoEuaistn^ 
tioA : that under these encouragemeota they trads- 
ported themadves mid their ianuliea into Amerioai 
and se^d ki Carolina; and that by laeans of these 
eBOoaragements the greatest part of the iiAa bilaim 
ivef^ ^^teatant dissenters. How the elections ii^ere 
managed^ and the biHs carried in the asaeanbly, was 
evinced. It was also represented that the cokM^^ 
under these grievances, was in a languishing and dan- 
gerous situation, and that its ruin would be a great 
damage to the commercial interests of the kingdom. 
Joseph Boon was their a^nt to negotiate their affiurs 
with their lordships. His agency was successful. 
Their lordships having heard the parties on the peti- 
tion, resolved that the act relative to the establishment 
^the church of England, was not warranted by the 
iduuter, was not consonant to reason ; that it 'was re- Their 

Sgnant to the laws of the redm, and destructive of ^^^ 
^ constitution of the church of England. With the act. 
UMpect to the odier pert of the act relatmg to the re- 
ception (^the sacrament, &c. they resolved that it 
was founded in felsity, in niaCter and feet, was jk> 
pugnant to the laws of Ei^land, contrary to the 
charter of the proprietors, an encouragement to atbe- 
icm «nd irrehgion, destructive of trad^ and tended . 
to ihe (fepopuUttion and rain of the coJkmy. Their 
lordships addressed queen Anne, on the subject, 
praying her majesty to redress the grievMCCS to which 
the coloaists had been subjected. 

Her nwgesty refierred the matter to the lords of . 
trade and jrfantation, who reported, that the charges 
brought against the provinciai governmoit «id the 
pit>prietors were well groumled : that they hadabus- 
ad theirpowersand forfeited their charter. They de* 
Bircd her majesty, by a scire fecias, to resume the 
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§o\'cminent The queen accepted the repdft and 
eclared the laws to be void.* 
In the close of the year 1707 lord Granville was 
no more, and lord Craven commenced palatine. 
He was far from possessing the tyrannical, intolerant 
spirit of lord Granville. He entertained more fe- 
vourable sentiments of the dissenters, and gave in- 
structions, for the adoption of the most conciliating 
measures, that the inhabitants, as far as possible, 
might be brought into a state of harmony, mutual cs- 
teem, and confidence. 



CHAPTER Vi. 

Ravftges of the French and Indians in king William's and queen 
Anne's Wari.De8truction of Schenectada, Salmon Falls, and Catea 
- The reduction of Port^Royal. Sir William Phips' unaucoeaalbl 
attempt on Canada. Major Schuyler's expedition. The distressed 
state of New-England. Armament from France, undertime Marquis 
of Nesmond for the reduction of Boston and New York. The re- 
markable preservation of New York and the country in general. The 
uncommon cruelties of this war. Depredations and distressed state 
of New-England in queen Anne's war. Expedition of C<4onelClnirdi-* 
Expedition under Colonel Nicholson to Wood Cretk^ RedkictiQa of 
Port-Royal and Aoadia. Expedition agpiinst Canada, under Admir- 
' al Walker and Brigadier Hill. The loss of New-England in these 
wars, and their general effect on the country* 

16«9. Scarcely had the colonies emci^d fiom one 
scene of troubles, before they were involved in anoth- 
er. The revolution, by William and Mary, restored 
their liberties; but immediately involved tl^m in 
war. While Lewis the XIV. attempting to support 
king James, kindled the flames of war between 
France and England, the French and Indians com- 
menced hostilities against the colonics of New- 
Iune27th. England and New York. In June, 1689, the In- 
dians surprised Cocheco, part of the town of Dover, 
in New Hampshire ; killed and captivated about, fifty 

• Hist. Carolina, voL i. p. 174, 175. 
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of theinhabitaiits. Twenty three were slain, among chaf« 
i^hom was major Waldron, a worthy man, who had ^^ 
performed many good services for his country. The 
enemy nuui:ed their route with destructicm, burning 
houses, and mills, and doing every thing in their 
power to make the country desolate. 

This disaster spread a general alarm. Vigorous 
measures were adopted, with the utmost despatch, 
for the defence of the frontiers. A considerable 
body of troops was' sent from the Massachusetts, 
garrisons were placed at convenient places, some of 
the scattering enemy were slain, and their com was 
destroyed. But while the forces were on their march, 
the enemy surprised and burnt the garrison house 
at Oyster-River, and slew more than twenty of the 
inhabitants. Depredations were committed in sev- 
eral parts of the county of York, in the province of Aog.»h. 
Maine, and the fort at Pemaquid was taken by the 
enemy. The Indians were instigated by the French 
from Canada, as well as Acadia ; who joined them 
in plundering and burning the country. From Aca- 
dia privateers were fitted out, who took many ves- 
sels and kept the sea coasts in constant alarm. There 
was no safetjr by land or sea.* The distressed in- 
habitants wished for the approach of winter, when 
they h(^)ed that the deep snows and severities of the 
season would give them respite, from continual 
aburm and desc^ticm. But great was their disap- 
pointment and surjHise, when they found that even 
the winter afforded them no defence. 

Count Frontenac, a brave and enterprising officer, 
was govemour of Canada. Inflamed with the resent- 
Hients of his master, against kin^ Williani and the 
revolution, he was zes^ous of distin^ishing him- 
self in enterprises against his American subjects. 
Therefore, in the dead of winter, three expeditions 
were planned and parties of French and Indians des- 
patched from Canada, on different routes, to the 

• Hutch, vol. i. p. 396. Belknap's Hist. p. 248, 250. 
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€HA1>. frontiers ^ the Englkb colonies. One of tfie par- 

^'' ties, in the month <rf February, feU on Sc^enecta^ 

7eb. 8th. ^9 A village on the Mohawk river. Such was the 

iW fatal security of the people that they had not ao 

t^^V. ^^^ ^ *^^ ^^^ S^^^' ^^ enemy made Oie ai* 
^rited. ' tack in the dead time of the night, when the inhabi- 
tMnts were in a profound sleep. Care was taken t^ 
a division of the enemy into small parties to attach 
every house at the same instant. Before the people 
were risen from their beck die enemy were in poa- 
session of their dwellings, and commenced the nKMt 
inhuman barbarities. In an instant the whole vil* 
lage was wrapped in a general flame. Women werr 
ripped up, and their in&nts dashed against the posia 
of their doors, or cast into the flames. Sixty per- 
sons perished in the massacre, and about thirty were 
captivated. The rest fled naked in a terrible storm 
and deep snow. In the flight, twenty five of these 
unhappy fugitives lost their limbs through the ae* 
verity, of the season. 
The enemy consisted of about two hundred French^ 
* and a number of Caghnuaga Indians, under the com* 
mand of D'Aillebout, De Mantel, and Le Moyne. 
Their first design was against Albany, but havh^ 
been two and twenty days on their march, they weic 
reduced to such straits, diat they had thoi^^ of 
surrendering themselves prisoners of war. The In- 
dians therefore advised them to Schenectada : smd it 
seems that the accounts, which their scouts gave 
them of its fetal security, was the only circumstance 
which determined them to make an attempt even 
upon this. The enemy pillaged the town, and went 
off with the plunder and about forty of the best 
horses. The rest, with all the cattle they could find, 
were left slaughtered in the streets. The success of 
the enemy seems to have been principally owing to 
the dispute bejween Leisler and the people <rf Alba- 
ny, in consequence of which this post was neglectedt 
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The Mohawks joining a party of young men from chap. 
Albany pursued the enemy and fellmg on their rear, ^ 
killed and captivated nearly thirty.* ^5go. 

Another party from the Three Rivers, commanded Dcstnic- 
by the Sieur Hertel, the succeeding month mide an ^^*VSu 
attack on Salmon Falls, a settlement on the river uu^h is. 
which divides New Hampshire from the Province of 
Maine. The inhabitants new to their arms and made 
a noUe defence. But after nearly thirty of their 
bravest men were slain, the rest, consistine^ chiefly 
of women and children, surrendered at discretion. 
Fifty four were carried into miserable captivity* 
The hou9es, mills, barnS) and a great number of cat* 
tie were bumed^f 

A tWrd par^, from Quebec, making a junction May irth* 
with Hertel, in May, attacked and destroyed the fort 
and settlement at Casco. An. hundred people were 
^ther killed or taken. After the destruction of this 
settlement, the eastern settlements were all deserted 
and the people retired to thefortat Wells4 

One grand design of these expeditions was to de- 
tacb the Five Nations from the British interest, raise 
the depressed spirits of the Canadians, encourage the 
bidians already in the interc^ o{ the French, and fix 
them more firmly in their views. As the Five Na- 
tions were in alliance with Great Britain, and had 
given the French much trouble, they had in some 
preceding years employed nearly the whole force of 
Can^la against them, with a view totally to subdue 
and extirpate them. But so fiu* had they been from The fir^ 
accomplishing their wishes, that the Five Nations, Ntti<mt 
but two years before this time, had nearly made a SbTll^nd 
conquest of Canada. In 1688, twelve hundred of «|fj«<»t- 
their warriors landed on the soutii side of the island j^^ 
of Montreal, and while the French were in perfect 
security, nudi:ing a violent attack upon them, slew all 
the men, women, and children without the skirts of 
^ town. Not less than a thousand French were 

* SmiUi*8 Hist. N. Y. p. 66, 67. t Belknap's Hitt. p. 357, 35S. / 
t Ibid. p. S59, 260. Hutob, Tol. i. p. 396, S97. 
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flain in tfiis invasion. Twenty six tfiey caniedi into 
^^ captivity lind burnt alive. They plundered and burnt 
^ggg all the plantations. But this did not satiate their rage 
and thirst for blood, for in Octc*er they made ano- 
dier descent on the island, destrc^d all the lower 
part of it and carried off a much larger number of 
captives.* 
Conse. These expeditions had the most dismal conse- 
5P."^<>^quenccs on the afBiirs of the French in Canada. For | 
preda- ' ^o sooner had the news of the destruction at Mem- 
tions. treal, reached the garrison at lake Ontario, than they 
set fire to the two barks, which they had on the Wee, 
and ^andoned their fort. They left in the fort twen- 
ty seven barrels of powder and their stores, which 
were all seized by the Indians <rf the Five Nations. 
At their departure the French set ainatch to dtcfr 
powder, with a design to blow up dieir works ; but 
the match went out, and Ae whole became the booty 
of ^eir enemies. They made their flight down the 
Cadarackui river in seven birch canoes ; but swA 
was their panic that they went off in the night, and in 
shooting the falb, one of their canoes oversM^ and, 
with all the men on board, was lost. ! 

These were not the only niisfortunes wtibh befel 
the French in this wsu* with the Five Nationsi * They 
sent numerous scouts into their country, by v^tAm 
thousands of their inhabitants were cut off, and large 
tracts made desdate. These repeated depr^tiores 
prevented cultivation, and produced a distressing fe- 
mine through the country. Nothing but the ignor- 
ance of the Five Nations, at that time, in the art of 
attacking forts, saved Canada from a total destruc- 
tion. 

Unspeakably fortunate was it for the French^ and 

as unfi)rtunate for the English colonies, that throng 

the malignant influence and execrable measures df 

. king James, they might not, at that time, give flie 

feast as^tance to these feithful allies.' 

• Colden's Hist, vot i. p. 90, 91. 
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However^ {itx>Videilce very tiogolarly OTdmlled chat. 
their victories for the {M-eservadoii of the English co* ^^' 
lonies. They rendered them secure from the in- ^53^ 
itxids of the enemy, till die work of the revolution Means of 
iras nearly accomplished, and probably saved New P^^ 
York from a general destruction. A scheme hadcXni 
been projected for the conquest of that province; 
and Caffiniere had been despatch^ with a fleet and 
fatx>ps for that design. The fleet ^nd troops arrived 
at Chebucta in September.^ Count Frcmtenac^ who 
had the chief command^ on the airival of the fleet 
proceeded immediately to Canada* Caffiniere luul 
orders to sail to New York, and continue in the bay, 
' m sight o( the city, but out of the reach of its can- 
non, till the first of December ; when, if he shoukl 
receive no intelligence from the count, he was, after 
Qnlading his ammunition, stores, and provisions, at 
Port Royal, to return to France. The land force for 
this enterprise was to consist of thirteen hundred re« 
gulars and three hundred Canadians. The land ar- 
mr was to take their route by the river Sorel and lake 
Champlain. When the count arrived in Canada, the 
news of the victories of the Five Nations, the loss of 
his fiivourite foil on lake Ontario, and the distressed 
state of the country, dashed his designs and broke 
up the expeditioh.t 

In the state in which count Fronttnac found Cand* 
da, the expeditions which he planned, and which 
succeeded so much to his wishes, were excellently 
adapted to his purposes. The destruction of Sche* 
iKctada so alarmed the people, that they were on the 
p(unt of ^abandoning the counUy and even Albany it- 
self. But the Mohawk sachems in a noble speech 
urged their stay, pressed an union of all the colonies 
pgainst the enemy, and roused them to a vigorous 
war.J 

The colonies considered Canada as the source of 
all thek* troubles. An expedition was therefore plan* 

• September, 1688, f Smith's Hist. New York, p. 64, 65. 
t Colden'fi Hist. vol. i, p. 125, 126. 
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oeAP. ned, both agunst Port Rayal and Quebec The 

^^' chief command of tbe forces, app(Hnted for these 

1690. purposes, was given to Sir William Phips. In 

April, a fleet of small vessels, with about eight hun* 

Aimi38th. <^^ ^^^9 sailed for the reduction of Port RovaL Of 

Port Roy. this they made an easy conquest ; and Sir W illiam 

* *«k^ took possession erf the whole coast from Port Rojral 

to Penobscot and the New-England setttements. 

The whole business was finished, and the fleet and 

army returned in about a month. The jdunder was 

80 considerable, that it was judged equal to the whole 

expense of the expedition. 

This cheap and easy acquisiticm, confirmed tbe 
Gcdonies in the prosecution of their designs against 
Canada. The continual ravages of the French and 
Indians, on the frontiers, made the necessity of tiie 
jj^xpedi- enterprise appear in a strong point of light. It aim 
tM» a- appeared highly necessary for the encour^emeot 
^ ^ ^\n, of the Five Nations, and for the preservation of their 
friendship. For the French were now, by every art, 
attempting to divide and detach them firom the inters 
ests of the colonies. The Massachusetts w^e jMi&a* 
enced by a still further motive; they wished to 
recommend themselves to the good graces of Mb 
majesty, and to obtain the establishment of the» 
government. Every exertion was therefore made foy 
the equipment of a force adequate to the service. It 
was designed that two thousand men should penetrate 
into Canada by lake Champlain, and attack Mod^ 
real at the same time that the armament by sea 
should invest Quebec. The fleet consisted of tfair«> 
ty-two sail of vessels,^ great and simall. The kirgesl 
was a 44 gun ship, with two hundred men. The 
whole number of men was neaily two thousand. 
The success of the expedition depended principa^f 
on a division of the French force. The fleet sailed 
from Nantasket on the 9th of August. A combina- 
tion of untoward circumstances defeated the design^ 
The troops, which were destined for Montreal %yere 
QQt supplied either with b^ttoes or provisions su$-. 
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e&etit fin* crossiiig the lake. The fleet was eariy dis- 
covered m the river St Lawrence, and unfortunately ^^^^^^^ 
did not arrive at Quebec till the 5th of October. ^^^ 
Two or three days were spent in idle consultations. 
The army which was to mardi 1^ the lake had now 
retreated. Count Frontenac had time to arrive from 
Montreal with considerable force, and was now able 
to employ the whde strength of Canada against this 
little army. He therefore despised the summons of 
the Enffli^ knight to surrender die town, contem- 
ned boUi king William and his subjects. He refus* 
ed any other answer, than by the mouths of his can- 
non. On the 8th, all the effective men, amounting 
to a little more than twelve hundred, were landed and 
began their march for the town. Though their 
mrnt^h was through a thick wood in which were am^ 
buscades d French and Indians, yet they continued 
dieir march till night, and advanced again the next Unrac- 
day. The ships also were drawn up before the town; ^^•^• 
but they were so galled by the fire of the enemy, 
that they were drawn off the next day, without domg 
them any considerable damage. On the 11th, the 
troops re-embarked. Another attempt was designed; 
but the aeason was cold, and tempestuous weather 
eoming on drove many of the vessels fixrni their an** 
diors, and so scattered the whole fleet, that they were 
obliged to give ovfr the enterprise. Some of the 
vessels were afterwards driven off to the West In- 
dies, and three or four were lost* 

A. French writer observes, that had the English 
made the descent while the count was at Montreal, 
or within two days after his arrival at Quebec, they 
ttouldhave gained the city without striUng a blow. 
He says there were not two hundred men in it, and 
&at it lay open and exposed on all hands.t The 
French a^)lauded the valour of the troops, but univer- 
sally censured the conduct of Sir William. They at« 
tributed their deliverance to the immediate hand of 

^ Hutch, vpl. i. p. 399 to 403. Smith's Hist. N. Y. p. 68, 69. Coin 
<ilen*s Hist. vol. i.p. 137, 138, t ^^ Hontan. 
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pfoiridence* From the ill success of tfiis 
it has been treated, both by En^ish and Frendi 
i^9g^ uniters, witfi ridlcuk and contempt. The defeat q£ 
it has been genemlly imputed to the wantof coodiKrt 
in Sir William Phlps. Bat on a fair statement of 
the case it will appear, that ccmsidering the state of 
the country, his achievements were honourable ; and 
that the expedition was defeated more by the fmh of 
others than by hb own. 

In the two preceding years the colony of the 
Massachusetts only, had kept more than seven htm- 
dred men in pay for the defence of the country 4 The 
expense of the colony amounted to more than t^Mfi^ 
ty thousand pounds. Many of the eastern settle- 
ments had been totally swept away. The frontiers 
were in such continual alarm, and so many men oaft* 
ed into public service, that cultivation was exceed^ 
ingly diminished* Provisions were scatxse anddeaTi 
and many oi the poor people were in want of breaKL* 
Yet, in this state of the country, such were his exer- 
tions, that he had conducted an expedition against 
Port Royal, and in tolerable season had prepared ki 
a second against Quebec. The plan of it appears to 
have been good : and the fleet would have sailed at 
an earlier period, had not Sir William waited some 
time for provisions and military stores from England. 
For these the cdony had made an early and presemg 
application. 
Chief pea. Nc w York were to have furnished battoes and pro- 
disap^ ^® visions for the array, which was to march by tiie 
ointment lake ; but, by reason of Leisler's usurpation of th^ 
government, that colony was in an unhappy state of 
division and tumult Milbom his son-in-law was 
commissary, and made no effectual provision of eith- 
er. The army were not able to pass the lake, nor 
even to keep the field. Such was the want of pro- 
visions that they were soon obliged to return to Al- 
bany. This circumstance contributed more than 

• Letter of Dep. Gov. Danforth to Sir H. Ashurst^ April 1, 1690. 
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any ddier to defeat the enterprise.^ Even, i^reea- 

hly to the French writers, had the army advanced, 

or had they only kept the field, so as to have detain- 1590, 
ed count Frontenac a few, days longer at Montreal, 
k would have been crowned with success. On the 
19th of November Sir William arrived at Bostcm. 
About two hundred men had been lost ; thirty by 
the enemy, and the rest by sickness. 

This was a humbling stroke to New- England, 
and invdved them in almost inextricable difficulties. 
No preparation had been made for the return of the 
fleet. The colonies seem, not only to have presum- 
ed cm success, but to have depended on the spdls 
ef the enemy, to defray the expense of the expedi- 
tion. The soldiers upon their return were on the 
point of mutiny for their wages. It was not possible 
ID a few days to raise a sufficient sum to make them 
payment The poverty of the people, the heavy 
debt brought on the colonies, the extreme difficulties 
to which Aey were now reduced, for the first time, 
drove them to the necessity of emitting bills of pub- 
1^ credit These in a short time had a rapid depre- 
mtion, did great injury to the soldiers and other 
Gi^itors. It proved a source of complicated and ex- 
tensive mischiefs. 

The failing of the expedition had other unhappy 
consequences. It had an ill effect on the Five Na- 
tions, who were a great check upon the enemy, and 
deiini(£ to the colonies. They blamed the English 
for their inactivity, and appeared more inclinable 
to make peace with the French. It encouraged the 1691. 
enemy, and exposed the frontiers to still greater 
lavages. 

To keep up the spirit of our Indian allies, and to Mi^or 
prevent, as far as might be, the ravages of our fron- Schuy. 
tiers. Major Peter Schuyler the next year, with about ^tion. 
three hundred men, nearly half Mohawks and Scha- 

* The autlior of the life of Sir William Phips gives this as a reason 
of the ill aucoesa of the fleet, and says^ they were anprovided with 
hauoes. 



hock Iiuiiras, passed lake Cbamplun^ and mmi^ * 
^^__^ bold attack on the French settlements north of tiw 
169 L ^^^ Meanwhile, De Callieres, the govemoiir of 
Montreal, spared no pains to give him a proper re-> 
ception. He crossed the river with twelve hundred I 
men, and encamped at La Praiiie. Schuyler attack- J 
ed and put to flight his out posts and Indians, pom- I 
ed them to the fort, and on that commenced a brak 
attack. He had a ^larp and brave acticm ^wMi die 
French regulars, and afterwards forcing his wi^ 
through a bociy of the enemy, who intercept^ himt 
on his return, made good his retreat. In these severri 
conflicts, the major slew of the enemy thirteen officer^ 
and in the whole three hundred men i a greater nonk 
ber than he carried with him into the field. ^ 

The warricn^ of the Five Nations, continued Adr 
incursions through the whole summer, all along tile 
river St Lawrence, from Montreal to Quebec, and 
kept the country in continual alarm. Count Froiih 
tenac enraged at these incursions, for several yean^ 
employed almost his whole fca*ce against these na^ 
tions, till by his expensive expeditions against theniy 
and their repeated incursions, Canada was reduced a 
second time to famme. The French surprised sev^ 
eral of their casdes, and sometimes seemed to faafve 
the advantage ; and then the Five Nations, in dMfr 
turn, with redoubled fuiy, wouM atteck tliir settle- 
ments and scouting parties, and like an impetuoiB 
torrent carry aU before them. In these ways did prov- 
idenceHn a great measure, defend the nc^them fro»- 
tiers from the ravages erf a barbarous enemy. * 

But the eastern were extremely harassed. IT* 
enemy, in that quarter, kept a constant watch on At 
inhabitants, crept privately into their towns and vil- 
lages, waylaid them on the roads and in their Mft^ 
hunted them from place to phce, surprised and stei# 
them, whenever they could find an advantage. 
Large bodies of men were employed for their dc- 

• Colden*i Hist. vol. i. p. 135, 136. Smith's Ifist. N. T. p. 79. 
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Satke^ and nttging parties scoured the woods frdm chap. 
one post to another. But notwithstanding dieir ut- ^\\ 
most exertions scarcely a year passed without repeat- 
ad .damages by the enemy. 

On the 25th'Of January the town of York was de- To^k ^eu 
stroyed. Fifky of the inhabitants were killed, and ^^^ 
about a hundred captivatcci The people of the 
country were at this time greatly dispirited. The 
war luul already brought on them a heavy debt, 
which was still increasing* Considerable numbers 
of their best men had been slain, and such large 
bodies were called out for their defence, as greauy 
impieded their husbandry, many of their towns and 
eattk had been destroyed, their trade and all their 
resources were exceedingly diminished. Poverty 
and ruin, at least, seemed to look them in the face. 
The people of New Hampshire, in particular, on 
whom the storm fell with the greatest severity, were 
an the point of abandoning the province. The gov- 
tmour was obliged to impress men to guard the out 
posts, and even then such was the scarcity of provis- 
ions, that, sometimes, the officers were under the 
Itjecessity qf dismissing them^^ In these distressed 
drcumstances application was made to Connecticut 
far provisions and men. Sometime after troops were 
sent from Connecticut, under the command of major 
Whiting, and acted in conjunction with those of the 
Massachusetts, in defence of the eastern irontiers.t 
Kodiisig but the ii^uence of some men of greater 
magnanimity and perseverance than others, the un« 
ion of the colonies in the common defence, with the 
^ope of better times, kept up the spirits of the people^ 
Wd prevented their total depression. 

In 1694, the Sieur De Villieu, with a body of two j. ^^ 
hundred and fifiy^ Indians, surprised Oyster river, 1094. ' 
pxct of the town of Dover ; killed, and captivated 

^ Belknap's Hist p. 265, 266. 
t ContribuUoni of provisions and money were also made, by Con- 
iiecticut and others, for the relief of the poor and of the frtmtitrs, M 
"Ui the late war. Magnalia, book vii. p. 115. 
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nmty a h^ndi^ peraom, i«4 burned about twcol^ 
hous«9* £kfi>r^ tKe cloa^ of the w«ri tevenl other 
ptoo^ shared a similar fate* 

Sir William Phips, at great expcsase^ had Imiit m 
fort at Pe«[^uid for the defence of ihwe parts, and 
tp ^ccHMigethe inhabitants not to dcaert theau But 
1696. an annament was fitted out at Quebec^ uiider the cbbi* 
mand of IberviUe, who captm^d the fort) and then 
sailing to Newfoundland took poweaaionr of St. 
Jean's and |(a other harbours. 

But the ne5tt year, l$97, was much more alarm- 
ing and diatresaful than any of the preceding year« 
of .the war. The preoeding winter had heea one of 
the severeat which the country had known from ita 
first wnlement to that pOTod, Never had the coun- 
try sustainted greater losaea in commerce, nor had 
provisions* in any period of the war, been more 
soaroei or borne a high<Mr prioe. In these i^ircum^ 
stances, the people were in daily expectation of a 
general invasi(^ by a powerful armament from^ 
France, m conjunction with the wh(^ force of 
Canada* 

Tl¥s Mapqnia of Neaxnond, an officer q£ high re-^ 
^pMi^tticn), was despatched from France w^ ten ships 
of the line, a galliot, and two frigates. It was ex- 
pected that count Frontenac would join lum, at Pe« 
nobsQot, with flftem hundred men* Immediately 
^ter the junction they were to make a descent on 
Boston. This taken, they were to range the ooun- 
try as iar aa Piscataquat carrying destruction as far 
back into it as should be in their power. They had 
orders to range the eaatorn coast of Newfoundland, 
, take and bum all the Eng^lis^ shipping, which should . 
fall in their way* To finish their work of destruc- 
tion, they were to take New Yodc, iukI the troq>s, 
under the county were to march^ through and lay 
waste that province, in their reti^rn to Canada. It 
was expected by the court of France, that the Eng- 
lish would send a fleet to America, early in th^ 
spring, to recover what they had lost the preceding 



ywf. Tliid fleet Ihfe ttiAMdls had Wdcfli to atttdt CHA^. 
imd defeat. The French khig had this expedition ^^' 
so much at heart, that he gave permissidn to the ]^ 
marquis, to augment his fleet with a number of ships, 
destined f6t another expedition in Hudson's l>ay, if 
he should meet them at PlaceMia, the place of their 
destination. 

There was little hope in New England, of any 
assistance from Great Britain* The inhabitanta 
therefore were thrown into great consterttcition. Thfe 
utmost exertions were made, to be in a state of pre* 
paration for the enemy. The casde at fiostbn was 
strengthened with such additional Works M the time 
Would permit. The mili^a of the country were hoi- 
iicn in immediate readiness to march to the sc4 
coasts. Five hundred men were despatched to the 
eastern frontiers, for their protection. But in thi* 
terrible crisis, a power above human, interposed, 
and overruled that which had been devised for the 
destruction of the country, for its more effectual pre* 
nervation. De Nesmond sailed too late for the ac* 
complishment of these purposes ; and, meeting with 
contrary winds, it was nearly August before he ar* July diUi. 
rived at Placentia. There he heard no news of the 
English fleet, which he expected on the coast. A 
grand council was now called to determine whether 
«iey should immediately proceed to the attack of 
Boston. Every Voice was in the negative. This 
was judged an imprudent measure, while they were 
ignorant of the state of their enemy.* Beside, ' 
snbuld there be the greatest despatch in giving notice 
to the count De Frontenac, he would not be able to 
term a junction at Penobscot before the 10th of Sep- 
tember : and by this time it was computed, that the 
fleet would have fifty days provisions only, and tVoUM 
not be able to eflect any matter of consequence* 
Count Frontenac, with his formidable army, lay moit 
of the summer in a state of inaction, waiting for or- 

• Hutch. Hint. vol. ii. p. lOl-^lQS. 
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A (^NUIAL RnTMLT Off THE 

doB. TIhis were the colonies pteserved from their 
depredati(xis« They stood still and saw the divne 

salvation. 

p^tce'of The pacification ot Riswick, the December fol- 
^Tiwl l^**^?' S^^^ ihcm rest firom a ten years predatory 
and iiiost distressing war. Nearly a diousand of the 
fhmtier inhabitants were either killed, or carried into 
tjbe most miserable captivity. Many towns and ril^ 
lages had been plundered and burnt. Extensive 
um fine tracts cSf country had been made desolate^ 
' and great number;, of cattle and horses destroyed^ 
Such numbers of men had been employed in Ae war^ 
that husbandry had greatly declined. Commerce 
was, in a manner, annihilated. So long a war in 
which so many men were employed, and in which 
siich exertions had been made, had involvecl-;Ae 
northern colonies in an almost insuperable debt: 
when their numbers and resources had been excedt 
ingly diminished. In the discharge of this debt thejf 
stood alone. They received no assistance from the} 
English court. * , \ 

In thb war the emmy perpetrate the greatest bar^^ 
barities, which had ever been knoivn in New-}>ng^ 
tand. Women, &r advanced in ptegnancy, i^eri 
. gctfimlly ripped up, and the tendeir babe dashec 
against a stone or tree. Infants, wheiithey becar 
troublesome, were despatched in the s^^ manner^ 
Sometimes, to torment the tender mother, \the Indiar 
would whip the child unsuflferably, or holed it unde 
water till it was strangling, and then throm it to the 
mother to hush and quiet. If she was not sb happy j| 
as soon to still its weeping, it was quieted wth the 
^ hatchet, hung in the crotch of a tree, or left \o " 

torn in pieces hy dogs ot wild beasts. Some dtf the 
; captives were roasted alive; others had the fl? 
parts of their bodies cut into deep gausl^s, and t^ 
brands and stickson fire were thrust into the wouncQl 
till, in this Tingering manner they were tortured 
d«at]b« Poor cluldren of both sexes were murdered ^ 
/ and, in deirisioui left hanging by their rags, about on 
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the AiiGCS. bi one instance an in&nt was tied to the chap. 
CQvpse oi its parent, and left to p^i^ suckii^ the ^^ 
breasts- of its dead mother.* Terrible was the con- 1^9^. 
ditiim of those who fared the best. They were sub- 
jeeted to the hardships of travelling half naked and 
barefoot, ihrough pathless deserts, over craggy moun- 
tainsy through horrible swamps and thickets. They 
were obl^ed to endure frost, rain, and snow, and aU 
the indemencies of the season, bodi by night^mid day. 
Famine was not an uncommon attendant on these 
doleful marches and captivities. No pity was shown, 
nor allowance made, for the aged or infirm. Such 
as, through infirmity, hunger, fatigue, or schtow, 
&bited ui^er their burdens, or could not keep pace 
with the enemy, in their hasty marches, were com- 
mMly soon despatched with the tomahawk.f Such 
were the hard thmgs^ which our ancestors endured 
for the defence of the country, and for the preserva- 
tion of that Mr inheritance, which they have, with 
such honour and magnanimity, transmitted to their 
posterity. If the very history of their sufferings 
womd o<lr feelings, and awake our sorrows, how 
dreadful was their condkion, who actually saw and 
sufiered these evils. 

Scarcely had the cokxiies wiped their tears, and 1703. 

recovered from the wounds and impoverishment of 

the former, befcHe they were involved in die horroi^ 

oCls new war. The seeds of it, incked, were amply 

sown both in Europe and America. The exoit>i- 

> tg^jpower of Lewb XIV. ttu^eat^ied the liberties of 

^ dl^:^ir(^. His seating his grandson, the duke of 

Q 4iqiiu, on the throne of Spain, and proclaiming the 

^Imiender kii^ of England, were flagrant violaticms 

l^ofJlMrmer treaties* T& latter was a grand indignity 

^f^V^ nation and crown of England. In America, 

- Waot only claimed all Acadia, but gave orders to 

»ur, Villebon, to extend tl^ limits as far 

^ennebeok. He claimed an exclusive right of 

• Col. Church's Hist. p. 1^9. 
t M«irn<^lhi, book 7. Belknap'^ Hist p. 3S2-385. 



fidiing on the coasts, and g&ve express 6r^T^ ftr 

the seizing of all English vessels, which should bt 

1703 found fishing upon them. On the 4tfi of May» 1 702, 
War pro- wflT was pfodaimcd both against Frtittce and SpiAtu 
tu^^^h. 'Th^ Fi^^ Nations, who were in alliance wi«i the 
yaiMt ' Enrfish, had entered into a treaty of neutrality WiA 
2d"SaiD the French, in Canada. Therefore, though war was 
* proclaimed, yet the province of New YcHPk, was s6 
far from being harassed on her frontiers, thftt^ ftr 
sometime, she carried on an advantageous trade witli 
the Indian nations. But with Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire it was for otherwise. Against the* tin- 
happy provinces, during a ten years war, the strength 
and fury of the French and Indians were almost 
wholly employed. 
1703. On the 28th of Februarj% 1703, a party <rf Hirtc 
Dcatruc. hundred French knd Indians, commanded bv Hertd 
D^eJacid I^ Rouville, surprised the town of Deerfield, on 
jcb, 28th. Connecticut river, slew about forty persons, burnn} 
the town, and took nearly a hundred captives. Mt*e 
tten twenty of the captives, unable to keep pace With 
the enemy, were killed before they reached Canada* 
Mr. Williams, minister of die town, was seized by 
the enemy as he rose from his bed, and in that coW 
I season, kept standing in his shirt only, the space of 
an hour. During which time his house was pkm* 
dered, two of his children and a negro woman mur- 
dered. His wife and five other children were stiffi^- 
ed to put on their clothes, and then he was aHe^wed 
to dress and prepare for a long and sorrowful mar^. 
The enemy having plundered and burned the t(^, 
' made an hasty retreat, fearing that they should ^ 
overtaken by a superior force. Mrs. M^Uiams was 
hardly recovered from her lying-in, and was in a ftc- 
ble state. On the second day she acquainted Mr. 
Williams that she could not keep pace with the ene- 
my any farther. He knew what would be the con- 
sequence. Words cannot express his wishes to be 
with and assist her ! But no leave could be obtain- 
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cdk He mas earned from ber, and her savage 
ter soon plunged Wa hatchet in her head.* ^^^^^^ 

There vere syspicimis, that the Indians on the i^^. 
eastern frontiers were plotting new mischiefs against 
the odonjes. Goveriiour Dudley dierefoie, with 
comnuasicmera from two of the colonies, held a con- 
ference at Caaco, with delegates from the tribes g[ 
the Norridgewock, Penobscot, Pig^vacket, Pena- 
kook, and Amanscec^n Indians. They .assured the 
govemour, that,^ *^ As high as the sun is above the 
earth, so far distant was their design of making 
the least bi^cacb of the peace.'' As an expression of 
their sincen^ they presented a belt of wan»pum. 
Both pafticfii gave the strongest assurances of their 
peaceable and friendly purposes. The Indians de* 
dared the union *^ firm as the mountains, and'' that / 

it '^ dbould continue as lon^ as the sun and moon." y<:^ 
Notwidiatanding on the 10th of August, a body EMtfci 
of five httndb:ed French and Indians, dividing into menu 
several parties, attacked all the settlements, from depopuu. 
Ciiaco to Wells ; killed and took a hundred and thir- 1^^.^"^* 
ty people, burning and destroying all before them.f 
Soon aftci^ a number more were killed at Hampton 
nUage. The whole country from Deerfield to Cas* 
CO was kept in cqntinual alarm and terror by smaU 
pMks of the enemy. The women abd children 
Mfcte obliged to retire into garrisons, the men to go 
anned to their ^labours, and constancy to post centi^ 
nds in their fields. Troops of horse were posted, 
and large scouting parties, employed on the frontiers. 
Expeditions were undertaken to beat up the head 

Quarters of the enemy, and to desolate their country, 
iut when they w^^ hunted in one place, they fled 
to afX)tber. Sometimes while the troops were seek- 
ing them in this quarter, they would be pUindering 
aw burning in another. The country was iit^er- 
s{ieracd with such extensive groves, hideous swamps, 
aqd fastnesses, that notwithstanding the utmost vigi- 

♦ Untch. vel. ti. p. 158, 139. f Belknap's Hist. p. 330, 331. 
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liiioeaiidexeitioiis,bothof the soUienaQdin^^ 

they would penetrate imdiscovered fiwr mto the com* 

1^^^ try, do the mischief they designedi eund make their 
escape. 

Colonel Church, the next year, was deapatcfaed 
with about six hundred men, cm an expeditioo kno 
the eastern country. He destroyed the towns of 
Minas, Chignecto, and some other setdemento on 
the eastern rivers. He also did considend^le damage 
to the enemy at Penobscot and Passamaquoddy. £b 
alarmjsd and insulted Port Royal. 
Attempt Three j^ears after Massachusetts, Rhode Idand, 
^^^ andl^ew Hampshire, with about a thousand mea 
Hay istii, made an attempt for the reduction of that fortress, 
iror. Tiie army embarked at Nantasket in twenty three 
transports, under convoy of the Deptfiord man of 
war, and the Province Galley. Colonel March liad 
liny 26th. the chief command. In a few days the army arrived 
before Port Royal; and landed in two divisioDs. 
Colonel March landed on the harbour side, wilb sev- 
en hundred men; and Colonel Appleton, with dmt 
hundred, on the other. As March advanced the neoEt 
day, he was opposed l^ a par^ of French, posted on 
an eminence, with Subeixase, the govemour, M 
their head. He attacked them with such spkit, that 
the govemour's horse was soon killed under haa, 
and the party retreated. Colonel Appleton put die 
Canadians and Indians to flight on the odier side. 
The out posts w&c^ driven in, and all the inhabitaats 
forsook their habitations and retired to the felt 
This was so strong and so well garrisoned with dis- 
ciplined troq)6, that it was determined, in a council 
of war, to be more than a match for ^eir raw and 
undisciplined army. Therefore, after a destruodon 
of French estates and setdements, about the fort^ to 
juD^ rtb. ^ ^^17 considerable amount, the army re-embarked, 
and sailed to Casco Bay. Some officers went i» 
Boston for further orders.* 

• Hutch. Hitt.vol, ii. p. 165—171. 
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Gf3^remour Dudky, highly chagrined and anmr, chap. 
ordered the troops to return to the place of action. ^^' 
On the 10th of August, after a sharp ccxiflict with nQr, 
the enemy, they made good their landing. But nei« 
th^ the land nor naval force was sufficient for the 
enterprise. The officers and men were dissatisfied 
with the service, as^ in their opinion, there was no 
prospect of success. No means could inspire diem 
with union and firmness. In about ten days they 
re-embarked, and returned sickly, disheartened, and 
ashamed. 

While this unfortunate expediticm was in hand the 
frontiers were kept in continual alarm. Oyster riv<- 
er, Exeter, Kingston, and Dover, in New Hampshire, 
Berwick, York, Wells, Winter-Harbour, Casco, and 
even the town of Marlborough, in Massachusetts, 
were akurmed and considerably damaged by the en- 
emy. 

Besides the; expediticms mentioned, several winter 
campaigns were undertaken, and troops marched up 
the rivers to the principal towns and forts of the 
eastern Indians, but they found their towns and 
f(ffts abandcMied, and the enemy, for greater security 
drawn ofi* to Canada. No very considerable blow 
Gould therefdre be given them. It was computed,^ 
that every Indian killed or taken, duting the war, 
cost the country a thousand pounds. 

Such were the distresses of the country in these 
times, that they are not easily described or conceiv* 
ed« While laige quotas of their best men were in 
service abroad, the rest were harassed by the enemy, 
subjected to continual service in garrisons and scouts 
at home. The inhabitants could till no lands, but - 
such as were within call of their forts and garrisoned 
bouses. They lay down and rose up in fear, and 
procured their bread at the continual hazard of their 
tives. 

Canada was considered as the source of all these iroc^ 
n&chiefs, and the reduction of that as the only efiect- 
nil remedy against them. The assembly pf the 

Vol. I. 30 - . 
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Massacbttsetts »ldncssed her majesty on tlie s u l ytti 
prayiii^fbf an armament from England to Go-dperaie, 
1709 ^" coniunctiori with the troops of the colonies, fisr 
' the redaction of Canada. A plan yffaB concerted bf 
Ae ministry, not only for the rednctiim of Canada 
hat of Acadia and Newfoundland* £ariy the next 
^rin?, the earl of Sunderland communicaied to t^ 
^ colonies her nrajesty^s design. A requidtion of twv 
Aousand i^ven hundred men was made of the ctih- 
tties for this purpose. Twelve Hundred from Mu^ 
sachusetts andR hode Island, were to join a stMad- 
ron of ships and five regular re^intents from fine- 
land, and make an attack • upon Quebec. The cw^ 
er fifteen hundred were to nutfch by lake Chaitt- 
plain, and invest Montreal, at the same time tJle^s* 
Espedj- cent should be made on Quebec. Cokmd Nidtail, 
^onto who had been deputy govemour of New York> and 
Creek, govemour of Virginia, was appointed to the e6a^ 
mand of the land army, saii marci^ed to Wood, 
Creek. The colonies. Fennel vaniaexcepcedy mrie 
great exertions for the public service* Ikside tbnr 
quota*, independent companies Were raised and scM; 
On to ^ army. More than a hundred battoes ml 
as many birch canoes were constructed for orassiflg 
the lake. Three forts, several block houses^ and 
stores for prtJvisions, were erected. The cototifiw 
provided transports, boats, and provision^, as wellaiS 
nimished and paid their men, at their own expense. 
The provitice of New York si^^zed hersetf by kor 
2eal for the public service. Besides r^ng sodie 
independent companies, she procured and maintidii- 
ed SIX hundred Indians of the Five Nations^ arid tk* 
tuaUed a thousand of theh- wives and chikben^ at 
Albany, while they were employed in the campaigil* 
The armatnent fi*om England was to have bcAi 
at Boston by the ihiddie of May. But before k mS* 
ed the Portuguese were defeated, and the allies of 
Eng^d were reduced to very great straits. The 
fbrcCj, therefore, ^hfch was designed for America, 
was ordered to Portugal, and the enterprise Ivas de- 
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&i|leA. Great 3iekness aji4 moitali^ prevafled in ^^f^^ 
itmway at Wood Creek, and the g^aeral, receiviqg 
fio iiMtdl^gence of the armaiDijent from England, re- ^^^ 
filmed to Albmny. The troops were kept in pay 
||U about the middle of October, when it was to? 
late to ^^ploy them in aay enterprise of importance^ 

This fruitless business was a prodigious loss ^4 
expense to the colonies. The province of New 
York only expended more than twenQr thousand 
pounds.l'^ 

The expectations of the people had been wrou^ 
up to a high d^ee of assurance^ that thf^ ezpediti(yi 
would be successful. They anticipated the fall of 
Canada^ and an honourable issue of all their troubleSf 
When^therdfore, from all this exertion and expensip^ 
tbe|r received nothing but loss and disappgwtmei^ 
^ir chagrin and ^pression were proportionably 
great. 

Hdvi^ver the importance of drying the Frendi 
out of Canada, and the necessiQr of immediate exerr 
j^oDs to keep ujp the i|>irit and friendship of thp 
Fiire Nations, which odIy could preserve me jEron- 
taera from becoming a field of blood, induced them 
to kei^ this object still in view. General Nicholson « 
piadyr a voyage to England to solicit assistance from 
ihe Bntish court 

Xbe assembly of New York addressed queen Ann^ 
,^ the subject* Colonel Schuyler was so impressr 
(4 with a sense of the necessity of prosecuting vig- 
(PPQUHS measures against the French, and so extremely 
ffaajjpiiaed at the late disappointment, that he deter- 
pi^fied <Mi a voya^ to Ej]fi;iand, at his own private 
expense, to represent to her majesty the absolute 
meoessky of redudug Can^ under the crown of 
Oi^at Britain. He also det^ermined to cairy over 
with him five Indian chiefs, that they might impress 
dbe sam^ on her majesty* No sooner were tte as. 
4^bly^ apprised of his design, than they ^solved that 

• gmiUi's Hist. N. Y. 119, 120, 
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he should be the man to present the address of the 

govemour, council, and general assembly to her maj- 

J709. ^^* The arrival of the Indian sachems in England, 
was matter of great curiosity and noise through the 
Jkmgdom. Her majesty dressed them in the English 
manner, and, instead of a blanket, they had each ^a 
scarlet cloth mantle, edged with gold, thrown over 
^^^ their other garments. In this dress they were intro- 
* * * duced into the royal presence. They represented 
the long wars, which, in conjuction with her children, 
they had waged against their enemies, the French : 
That thev had been a strong wall of deifence to them, 
even to the loss of their best men : That when they 
heard their great queen was about to send an army 
to Canada, with one consent, they joyfully hung rfp 
the kettle and took up the hatchet, and assisted col- 
onetNicholscMi. They declared, that the reduction 
of Canada was of so great weight to their free hun- 
ting, that if their great queen should not be mindftd 
of them, they must, with their families, forsake thefar 
country, and seek other habitations, or stand neuter, 
either of which would be much against their inclina- 
tions,* Nicholson and Schuyler used their utmost 
■ influence with her majesty, for the same purpose. 
An expedition against Canada, it seems, was agam 
in contemplation. In July commodore Martin arriv- 
ed at Boston, in the Dragon, with the Falmouth, a 
bomb ship, tender, and two or three transports. 
With commodore Martin, Nicholson, Schuyler, and 
the Indian kings returned. It was expected that this 
squadron would have been joined, by a fleet undar. 
lord Shannoil, who, in July, was under sailing orders 
for America. But the westerly winds, it seems, pre- 
vented his sailbg till the season was too far advanc- 
ed. The reduction of Port Royal therefore became 
the only object of the campaign. 
9epLi8tb. In September a fleet sailed from Boston, consisting 
q( three fourth rates, the Dragon, Chester, and FaU 

• Sflath'i I(l9t N. Y. p. 121, W 
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mouth, of two fifth rates, the LoostaflF and Feversham, chap. 
with the Star bomb and province galley, fourteen ^^* 
transports in the pay of Massachusetts, five in that of i>^iq^ 
Connecticut, two in the pay of New Hampshire, and E^>edi. 
Aree in that of Rhode Island, designed for Port ^ *' 
Royal* and the coasts of Nova-Scotia. These, with Ion Roy- 
the tender and transports from England, made thirty ^ 
six sail. Commodore Martin in die Dragon com- 
manded the whole. The army consisted erf* a regi- 
ment of marines, commanded by colonel Redding ; 
of four regiments raised in New-England ; two com- 
manded by Sir Charles Hobby and colonel Tailer erf* , 
Massachusetts, one by colonel Whiting of Connect- 
icut, and the otherbycoloncl Walton of New Hamp- 
shire. Nicholson was general. On the 24th, the 
fleet and army arrived at Port Royal. The troops 
landed without opposition, and made an easy con- 
quest. On the 21st of October the engineers open- 
ed three batteries, of two mortars and twenty four 
cohoms in the whde. The Star bomb at the same 
tiipe plying the enemy with her shells. The next surren- 
day Monsieur Subercase surrendered the fort and ^ers, Oct. 
country to the crown of Britain. General Nichd- ^* 
son left a sufficient garrison under the command of 
c<donel Vetch, his adjutant general, who was appoint- 
ed to the government of the country* From this 
time the name of the port was changed to Annapolis- 
roy^l.* 

Besides the troops employed in this expedition, 
tiie colonies had considerable bodies of men scouring 
tile woods during the whole suminer. Colond Wal- 
ton after his return from Annapolis, with a hundred 
fmd seventy men ranged the eastern country, killed 
the sachem of Norrid^wock and some other Indians. 
The enemy notwithstanding did mischief in various 
places. 

Nicholson, animated with his late success at An- 
napolis and some other at Newfoundland, went again 

• Hutch. Hist, vol. ii. p. 180—184. 



CHAP ^oEnglMd, to ^oUeit another ^xpe4Himagi^^ 

^' 9da^. The cpimtiy ha geneiral had no expectation 

y^^^ ^lat his (K)Ik:kation6 would 1^ success!^ Theji^di^ 

pot imagine that queen Anne's new tory minisdy 

vrould attempt anjr thing erf* that nature for New-En? 

gland. But, contraiy to all expectation, the vutttr 

June 8. ^^^ re^uoied* In June general Nicholson arrive4 
at Bostm with the aeivs that a fleet might soon b^ 
expected from England* and with orders, bom her 

Canada majesty, that the several governments of New-£i^<- 

55^^' Iwd, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
ihould haVe their quotas in immediate readiness for 
the expedltiont 

A general meetmg pf the goveropurs of the sever- 
al colonies wasiiiimediately appointed at New Lou* 
don. Within sixteen days after the arrival of gener* 

June 34, al Nicholsou, the fleet arrived at Boston* But ycfry 
extraordinary it was, that the fleet had i^either pro* 
visions nor piLtrfs* Ten wedcs prov^ons were re^ 
qnired, at Boston* for the army. Before dus it had 
been suspected* tibat it was not designed, that Cas^ 
da should be neduiced. These circumftances m^ok 
increased the snspiciop. It was doubted whetb^ 
fai the dien state of lihe eountry, it were possible, i;i| 
80 i^ort a time, a3 was necessary, U) procu;^ such « 
quandty of provi«Low. There wao, at the same tiipie 
a suspicion, that if the expedition should n^iscany, 
that the blame was to be thrown upon New-Eag<» 
land. Wheidier this sui3picion was well g^oupdcd 
or not, sure it is, that it had great influence, tc^i^]^ 
er with the zeal which the o^nies had for the ser*- 
vice, to draw forth their utmost exertions. When 
the fleet arrived the general court of Massi^usett^ 
was convened at Bqkon, and the govemours were 
met at New London, tOi concert meaaunes for for* 
warding the expedition, with the greatest harroanv 
and despatch. A punctual compUam^e wUh her ms^ 
csty'js ordera, was universally recommended* Not 
only the governments, but private persons exerted 

I themselves beyond what hadf been known upon any 
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otfaef occaskfn< The assembly of Massachusetts is- Chap. 
stied Wis of credit to (fee amount of forty thousand ^^' 
poimds, and that of New York to the amount of ten j^^ 
thousand.^ Acts were niade stating the price of al! 
articles of ^Movision, necessary for the army, and even 
for impressing them wherever they could be found* 
Iti a little more than a month, from the arrival of the 
fleet, the new levies and iMt)visions were ready. Oi 
the 30th of July, the fleet, consisting of fifteen men 
of war, twelve from England, and thi^ee Vfbkh had 
been before stationed in America, forty trtosports, 
six 8tc«^ ships, a fine train of artillery, andalt manner 
of warlike stores, sailed from Boston for Canada* 
The land army on board /consisted of five re^ments, 
fiom En^and mid Flanders, and two regiments rais- 
ed in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hamp- 
shire, amomiting in the whole nearly to seven thous^ 
ind raeri. The fleet was commanded by Sir Hoven- 
den Walker, and the army by brigadier Hill, broth- 
cr to Mrs. Masham, the oueen's fevourite, jrfter the 
disgrace of the dutchess c« Marlborough* The land 
force, in number, was about equal to that, whicl^, ' 
Wider general Wolfe, reduced Quebec ; though, at 
this time it was not half so strmig, as it was when re* 
^uced by that general. 

* Not long after the sailing of the fleet general Nich^ 
cfeon appeared at Albany at the head of four thous^ 
and men, from the colonies of Connecticut, New 
York, and New Jersey, llie regiments were com- 
manded by colonels W hiting, Schuyler, and Ingolds- 
hf* Colonel Schuyler had procured six hundred of 
me Five Nations. More than this, in so short a time, 
«ould not have been reasonably expected. 

On the 14lh of August the admiral arrived in tlie 
mouth of St. Lawrence. But that he might i)ot lose 
the company of the transports, as was pretended, he 
pot into the bay of Gaspy, where he continued till the 
&)th of tfie montfi. On the 2ed, two days after, he 

» Hutch. HUt.vol. a. p, 190*197. SmilK's Hist. NY. p. 128, 131. 
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CHAP, ^ed from the bay, the fleet appest^ to be i(i tke 

utmost danger. It was without soundingSi without 

iriL sight of land ; the sky was darkened witha thidcfog, 
and the wind was high at east south east In this 
situation the fleet brought to, with the heads of the 
ships to the southward. This was done with an ex- 
pectation, that the stream would drive them into the 
^P^ in "^^dst of the channel. But, instead of this, about 
St Lftw. midnight, the seamen discovered, that the fleet was 
«"<^«» driven on the north shore among rocks and islands, 
^ "^' on the verge of a total shipwreck. Eight or nine 
g[ the British transports, on board of which were 
about seventeen hundred officers and soldiers, wge 
- cast away. Nearly a thousand men were lost. 



admiral and general saved themselves by anchoriif|| 
but such was the violence of the storm, ttuit tiM^ 
lost several anchors. On this disaster the fleet re- 
turned td Spanish river bay, where in a council, both 
of land and naval officers, it was unanimously deter- 
mined, that as they had but ten weeks provisicHis^ 
and could not expect a supply from New-£ngland» 
to make no further attempts. The fleet sailed for 
England, and on the 9th of October, arrived at Ports- 
mouth. Here the fleet suffered another misfortune. 
The Edgar, a 70 gun ship blew up, having on board, 
four hundred men, besides many persons who came 
on a visit to their friends. As the cause of thb event 
was wholly unknown, jealous minds were not, with* 
out suggestions, that even this was not without 
design. 

It was pretended that both the English and French 
pilots advised to the fleets coming to, in the maoner 
It did, when the transports were lost ; but the pilots, 
from New-England, declared, upon oath, that they 
|;ave no such advice. If amr such advice was given 
It must have been by the French pilots, on boaxd^ 
either upon design or through mistake. Charlevoix, 
says, "there was on board the admiral, a French 
prisoner, one Paradis, an old seaman who was per- 
fectly acquainted with the river St. Lawrence : this 
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BiBii cautkme'd him, when he was off the sevm 
islands, not to venture too near the land, and he ___^ 
obligjed him to nuike frequent tacks and keep near the i^^^, 
wind,which did not favour him. At length the admiral, 
tired out, and, perhaps, suspecting the pilot only de- 
signed tccwear out his men, refused to come to stays,'* 
and so was driven ashore. Thus other accounts 
were entirely different from the admiral's. But the 
blanie, at any rate, was imputed wholly to New- Eng- 
land. . No notice was takeo of the exertions of the 
colonies, nor of the extraordinary measures to sup- 
ply the army : measures to which, , probably, nei- 
ther the people of England, nor even of Ireland would 
have* submitted. 

The^whigs in England, in general, censured the 
istry for their conduct respecting this expedition. 
When the pkm of it was concerted the parliament 
was sitting, yet it was never laid before the members* 
It was said that this was for the greater secrecy, and 
diatfor the same reason the army Avere not victual- 
led. But IcM-d Harley represents the whole affair, as 
a contrivanoe of BoUingbroke, More, and the lord 
chancellor, Harcourt, to cheat the public of twenty 
thousand pounds. Lord Harcourt was pleased to 
say, " No government was worth serving that would 
not admit of such advantageous jobs." Another 
Bnglish writer observes upon it, that, " If the minis^ 
try were sincere in the prosecution of the war, they 
were certainly the most consummate blunderers that 
ever undertook the government of state."* • , 

General Nicholson had not proceeded far on his 
march, before he received intelligence of the loss 
sustauied by the fleet, and the army soon returned. 

The<m^uis De Vandreuil,govemour of .Canada, 
received intelligence of the arrival of the fleet from 
£a§^and, and of the preparations making in the colo- 
nies for Uie invasion of bis country, and had omitted 
nothing in his power to put it in die best state of d9« 

* Rider's Hist, of England, Tol. xxxii. p. 189, t9$. 
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.^•_ Wrecked^ and db tiktaiy btidied with Y^ wnts ^trsk 
int ^V^^ ^^ ^It^rt^ tod that the rivet* W6!& ole^ <^ fillip^ 
than he Oitfered tht whole strength df Caiuida ttt 
Wards Monttie^ and lake Chamf^l^^ At ChmHWf, 
he formed a camp of thtiee thoutswd tnen^ tb ^ppoM 
general Nicholson. Had the general crossed Ht 
foke, it might have been difficult for hitn td tf^^th* 

Very providential k Was, that the provtedal traM^ 
potts wens aH preserved A small vietusifler Mi^ 
was dast aWay, bnt her crew were saved. Yet tft* 
lods and disappointment were CKcee^ngly grievoni 
to the cotonies. Aflier So many cifteempts iksA been 
blasted, some pious minds gave m all eicpedta- 
tions of the t:0n(|aest df Canada^ They itnagiMil 
that it Wa^ not the design of Providence timt tfii 
norlhetit continetit should betong v^oBf td ttity oofc 
European nation,* 

\JfM\ the return txf geAerd Nichols6ii^s ^tfuy^iiaii 
the repbrtof Vandreoirs force, the inhabiftafits of Hie 
fcountry were not only disappointied> iMit thrown to* 
to a state of gefieral featr wd ^arm. They wett dp- 

Srehctisive, that the eMmy in dtfbrent pardes, hy 
iSerent routes, would, widi tedoiiMed fuiy, hanlM 
ahdtiesiolate the frontiers. New Yoric kept part ef 
, her troops in pay the emsuing wititer, Ibr #ie ^rqMlr 
and tfefeiTce of their out postsw Hie New Engliti^ 
colofnies took prt)per measiAes for tfidir. defihidd 
Colonel W*on Was sent, wMi ^onsidoable *»«, 
as far as Penobscot $ where it was expected the «ih 
emy Wotild inabe an attack, lie burned Bfs/trA of 
Ac ^rtetay^ vessels, <fcagned for pfivateei^, todt#* 
some prisoners. 

Thioagh the expedition againStCarftdIi Wto^ii^e- 
eessful, yet it probably prev^tcd fte M of ^*i*j>dBl. 
royal mto the hands of the ^enemy. Sudh had ISbM i 
t!he mortaHtv a<nong flie sddiers, tiiattrf tlie four ^ I 
five hundiied New Englandmen left to garrison "flic 

• Hutdi, Tbl. ii. p. 193, 195. Smiths Hh»t. W. T.p. 130, 131. 




imp not more tfwi one in f ve survived. Tht fgwr 
naQB Mwi$ mhieied to a h^adful of men. They wot 
lit fear even of tht Aeadians aloiw, witl^nit any i4- l^T 
ditiQfiAl force. The French court, 3en«iUi^ of iheb 
Boatakfi, in not paying a more particnlar attention to 
that country iivbale it was in their hancl9f had $en^ 
pneuing orders to Vandrenil to e^^t hima^lf for it9 
vecorery. Troops were raised and on the point ^ 
mwohing from Canada for this purpose, when th^ 
news oi the arrival of the British fleet, and of th^ 
preparations in New-England reached him ; and 
they were detained, at home, for the defence of Can^ 
ada. The French inhabitants of Acadia, having in^ . 
leJligence of the force designed for their asat$tande» 
grew so insolent, that it was not safe for an £ngUshT 
sian to go from the fort. But as soon as thejf 
knew, that the force which they es^pect^ wascoun* 
tmnanded, they acknowledged their faults and be- 
came wbmissive. At the same time, however, they 
acquainted Vandreuil, that their submission was a 
matter of mere necessity, and tliat the French king 
had no better subjects than they were. 

fimnetime after, captain Pigeon, one of the regular 
»fi«rs, going up the river to destroy some French 
houses, Md to out timber for the repairs of the fort* 
WIS surprised by a great number of Indians, who 
l^ed tbe major of the fort, the engineer, and thi 
vbde boal's crew, besides taking nearly fpity of tim 
gKrison prisoners^ This i«roke so encouraged thff 
Acacfians, tibat they again took up arms. Fivehun^ 
ibed of them, with aa many Indians as they could 
odtteot made pneparations for attacking the fort* 
They expected to have bcw beaded by an experU 
eKoed officer from PJacentla. But the governou? 
ms not able to aftbrd them any assistance, and they 
Ud down their arms*^ 

Early the next spring the enemy bega? their de^ ins- 
predatiQnspn the frontiers* They made spoil on 

' • Hutch. Hiat voL ii. p. 199. 
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CHAP. Oyster river, Exeter, Kittery, York, and Wdhb 
^^' The frontiers this year were well yarded, in some 
1712. ^^ ^ colonies, one half of the militia were on du^ 
in the garrisons and ready to march at a'minutt's 
warning. Scouts were kept out ranging from one, 
post to another. On the eastern coast, spy-bofU 
were constantly employed, to watch and to give nodbt 
of the appearances and motions of the enemy.* 
Nevertheless, the countenance of public a&irs, wore 
an uncommon gloom. Though numbers of the «i- 
emy were killed and the country was guarded vnA 
such spirit and vigilance, scattering parties of the 
enemy murdered more or less of the inhabitants, 
\ both on the eastern and northan iromiers. The 

French emissaries were daily seducing the Five Ni* 
tions from the British interest. The late ill suceos 
gave powerful influence to their solicitations. The 
Senacas, Shawanese, and even the Catt^s Kill In- 
dians, became disaffected ; so that there was^ gen- 
eral apprehension of their falling on the inhabitants, 
and desolating the country all along upon Hudson's 
river.f ' 

i^ifoh But the pacification of Utrecht, the next year, re- 

|^t»i7t3. lieved the apprehensions of the country, and puts 
welcome period to a ten years most expensive and 
distressing war. By the treaty of peace France ced- 
ed Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New-Brttian, Hud* 
son's Bay, and the French part of the island of St. 
Christophers to Great Britain. It was sdso stipu- 
lated, that " the subjects of France inhabiting Cafla* 
da, and others shall hereafter give no hindrance or 
^ molestation to the Five Nations, or cantons of In- 

dians subject to the dominion erf Great Britian, nor 
to the other nations of America, who are friend to 
the same." By this article, the French gave* up all 
daim to the Five Nations and to all parts of thrir 
'^ territories ; and, as far as it respected them, ^tided 

^ Belknap, p. 356. - t Smith'i Hi»t |J. Y. p. 133, 
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the British crown, to the sovcreigiAy of the conn- ^^^^* 

After the peace was.kno\^'n in America, the east- 1713. 
cm Indians sent a flag and desired peace. The Peace 
gpyemour of Massachusetts, with his council, and J]^.^ 
tint of New Hampshire, met them at Portsmontjti; juiyi3Ui.. 
where, by their chiefs and deputies, they reneweli 
articles of submission and pacification, asking par- 
don for their perfidy and rebelUdn, and promismg, 
for die future, to demean themselves as faithful sub- ' ^; 
jects of the crown of Great Britian. 

Though, in these long and distressing wars the 
colonies aiid churches of New England and New 
York were grievously chastised, yet they were not 
forsaken. In various respects the care and good- 
ness of Providence were conspicuous. These were 
to be seen in the admirable preservation of their cap- 
tivated countrymen, sons, daughters, and dearest 
conn^ons ; in their tedious marches, to the remote 
settlements of the Indians, and to Canada ; in the 
kindness of the French in purchasing them out of 
the hands of barbarians, and making their captivity 
comfortable by humane and generous treatment ; 
and in restoring, such numbers of. them, after a long 
captivity, to the embraces of friends and the |)osom 
<rf their country. These were manifest in their sup- 
port under such an accumidation of evils, and of 
4uch long continuance : and especially, in those in- 
terpositions, which apparently delivered them from 
destruction, at times, when it could not have been 
4one, but by that Power only which is more than 
^man. The same were conspicuous in the season- 
a^eness of the peace and its great advantages to the 
country. . 

• - For about five and twaity years the colonies had 
tejoyed hardly four years peace. During more than 
twenty years of this long term there had been no peaces 
to him who Avent out or came in, to him who slept 
or awoke. For several years of the War not less than 
ii fifth part^f all the inhabitantis, able to bear arms,^ 



were in aotud ^ervioe ; and at Mit^Eimtts tnlf oflte 

militia. Those who were not in service, were obU^ 

in). ^ ^^ guard their oMm fields and fiuoiliea at hcvDe, 
and were subject to constant alarms. Thct fields 
were untiUed, wad fine extensive tracts desolated. 
The loss of men was great. Few fapuUea woe so 
happy as not to be in mourning, ei^er for dieir slaii 
er caf^vated friends. The resources of the 00111107 
were exceedingly diminished and its debta were 
enormous. The aspect of af&irs grew more iBid nun 
gloomy. In these circumstances, what could b^ 
more seasonable, or a greater blessing than peace ? 
Remarkably provident^ was it, that when a moil 
abandoned ministry were at helm, and the peace fiv 
the nation in general, was much les^ favourable than 
might have been expected, that such ample tenrko. 
ries were ceded to the English, in America, and sueb 
advantages were procured for the colonies, both widi 
respect to fishery and commerce. 

Uur lathers saw these events and were glad. In 
their most public solemnities they celebmted them 
with admiration and praise. Will they not ever chal* 
lenge of their posterity a religious remembrance, u 
important parts of that great ehain of events, bjr 
which, under the divine administration, have been 
handed down to them, their extensive country, their 
distinguished privileges and happiness f 

The country had already, by their wars, been rs* 
tarded in wealth, in extent of setdement, in pop9^ 
tion and literature, not less than twenty-five or tlur<^ 
ty years. 

The country in general, in twenty, or at fiutfaest 
in t\venty-five years, doubled its inhabitants : y^t 
such were the losses sustained by the Massachusi^ 
and New Hampshire in particular, that after the pa- 
cification, in 1713, there were not double the ifM^ 
ber of inhabitants, within the limits of the two col- 
onies, that there were half a century before. At a 
moderate computaticxi, not less than five or six thou- 
sand of young men, the flower of the couqtry, » 
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dfOie colonics, fdl by the sword of the encmjr, or chap. 
by diseases contracted in the public serviced In die ^^ 
I«4i0ie of New Enghnd and New York the numbers, 17^3, 
onibaUy, were not less than eight or nine thousand. 
Nine lemhs of these, it • is reasonabte to suppose, 
fliigbt have been heads of femiltes, and in forty years 
hfl^e kicieased to a hundred and fifty thousand 
souls* 

The su^pport of the war, of civil government, of a 
I regular atid Constant m>rship of the SUPREME BfiivG 
! in the churcfaes, undoubtedly, <iccasv>ned an amnial 
baiiiefi^;reater than any felt, by aiiy other subjects 
of OpcbH Britian. Under this pressure our venera- 
ble ance^ors had not the least relief nor compensa- 
tion from the crown, purely great weie their mer- 
it and magn^imity, and ought to be had in perpet* 
uri Mmc^nSranoe «u)d admiration. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Etpt ^U oftHgi^ftit St. Ati|ftMtiiie. Defeatof die Trench in Cvfelins. 
PdiitiiMB fettle in Nbrth CoK^a. MasMcre by the CoreeB and Tiw* 
eoToras. £jq>editien against them. General oonspiracy of the In- 
^ians against the Carolfnians. War with them. Distressed state of 
lite Mlonv. It t^raHnB ftomthe pro|>rtetary gonremmeiit and effect! 
a revolution. Under the jpavemment ef Great Britain enjoyed s afie* 
ty, prosperity, and general satisfaction. 

New ENGLAND and New York were not alone 
in the distresses of queen Anne's war. Carolina, 
idich was then the southern frontier, had her fall 
dttae in its expenses and dangers. Immediate^ af- 
terVie commencement of hostilities, between Eng- 
lamd tnd Spam,govcrnour Moore, thirstingfcM* Spanish 
grid md plunder, used all his influence with the as- 
JetrtWr to eng^age them in an expedition against St. 
^TJguidne. Numbers of the principal members 
^tert against the measme ; but the govemour and 

• Hatch. ]H«t.vel.ii.p. 201. 
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CHAP, his party obtained a majority in the house ; aM tM 
^^^' thousand pounds sterling was voted for the expedi- 
lYQ^ tion. An army of twelve hundred men, one half 
£xpedi.' militia, and the other half Indians were raised and 
Miiftst. ^rmedfbr the enterprise^ A sufficient quantity of 
Augu«- shipping was impressed for the transportation erf ^ 
tine, 1702. aj^n^y^ stores, and provisions. Colonel Daniel, an 
enterprising officer, with a party of the militia and 
Indians, marched by land, while the govemour, wiA 
the main body, proceeded by water. Daniel arriv^ 
before' the govemour, entered and plundered the 
town. But the Spaniards having been apprised of 
the expedition, had laid in four months proviskms in 
the castle ; to which on his approach they mpmei 
with all their money and most valuable effects. On 
the arrival of the govemour with the main body, 
the harbour was blocked up, and the castle copn- 
pletely invested, with a force against which, the ene- 
my could make no appearance. They tlifrefore 
kept themselves snug in their fortress. The govem- 
our had no artillery sufficient to dislodge them, and 
therefore found himself under the necessity of dis- 
patching colonel Daniel to Jamaica for cannon^ mor- 
tars, and shells for that purpose. Before his return 
two large Spanish ships appearing off the mouth^of 
the harbour, struck the govemour with such a paitfc, 
that he instantly raisef! the siege, and abandoning his 
shipping, made a precipitate retreat into Carolkia 
Instead of enriching himself with gold and plundc;;^ 
which wa6 one principal object of the expeditiOP^ 
the ships,- provisions, and military stores, became/bv^ 
booty of his enemies. Colonel Daniel, hav.ing/W^ 
intelligence that the siege was raised, on his retiOh 
stood in for the harbour of St. Augustine, andi^ 
narrowly escqjed the enemy. 
. In consequence of this rash and unfortunate ^nttf- 
prise, a debt of six thousand pounds sterliig W^ 
entailed on that then ppor'colony. This gaye ri^ 
to the first paper currency in Carolina. The deWt 
of the cjiterprise and the ill eifects of the curreccj^ 
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Imited their influence to fiU the colony with dissen* ohap* 
tion and tumult* The governour^ instead of sharing ^^^; 
heaps of gold> had a large portion of public odium "i^^ 
and riproach* 

Soon after a new calamity arose. The Appala- 
ehism Indians, in consequence of their connexions 
with the Spaniards, became insolent and hostile. An ^^P^- 
expedition against them became necessary. Govern- ^ntt ui» 
our Moore, at the head of a body of white men Appaia* 
and Indian allies, marched into the heart of their set* *=*^**°* 
dements^ The towns of those tribes, who lived be* 
tween the rivers Alatamaha and Savannah were laid 
in ashes. Many of the savages were captivated, and 
<Mfaers obliged to submit to the English governments 
By this expedition the govemour servai two pur^ 
poses of considerable importance to himself. He 
wiped away the reproach and odium occasioned by 
tbe^jormer ; and, by employing the Indian captives 
m cultivating his fields, or selhng them for his pri- 
vate advantage, he obtained a handsome personal 
Miohiment.^ 

Though this enterprise was successful, yet dan* 
gers more alarming arose from another quarter. In 
1707 the colony was thrown into a state of general ^^^'^* 
consternation and distress, by the news of a designed 
Evasion from the French and Spaniards. No soon* 
«r was this intelligence received than every precau- 
tion in the power of the colony, was taken for its 
defence. ^ The m^itia were mustered and trained ; 
the fortifications at Charleston were repaired ; 
James island was fortified, trenches were opened at 
White Point ; and at such other places as were judg- 
id necessary. The colony, nevertheless, Was in a 
feeble state to resist a powerful and enterprising 
enemy. 

The necessity of all their exertions and precaution French in* 
soon sqppeared. Monsieur le Feboure, captain of a ^^*^ 

• • History of Car. p. 152, isr. • 
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CHAP. French frigate, with four armed sloops, appeared of 
^"' Charleston bar. The French Had been assisted in 
}^Q^ their enterprise by tlie govemours of Havannab and 
St. Augustine. The land army consisted of < about 
eight hundred men, under the command of Mon- 
sieur Arbuset. Le Feboure had received ii^Ui- 
gence that great sickness prevailed at Charleston^ 
and, imagining that this might prevent the mardiing 
of the troops of the country into it, he sailed sooner 
from St. Augustine than otherwise he would have 
done, expecting to take the town without opposition. 
In this^ haste, it seems the general, Arbuset, was left 
to come on with as much expedition as possible* 
On the appearance of the enemy, signals from the 
shore announced their arrival and the number of iSbi&x 
ships. On the first day of their arrival they hovered 
on the coast without passing the bar. The next day 
was spent in soundmg the south bar. This dekqr 
was oJF the utmost consequence to the colony, as ft 
gave time to^alarm the country, and march the miK- 
tia to the town. Sh* Nathaniel^ Johnson was now 
govemour, a man excelling in courage and niKlaiy 
skill, and .by his presence he checked the 8;enenit 
consternation of the people, inspired them with freah 
courage, and roused them to action. The next 
morning after the enemy had sounded the bar, th(q% 
with four ships and a galley^ with a fair wind and 
tide, crossed the bar and sailed directly for the town. 
But when they had advanced as far up the river, as 
to discover the fortifications, they stopped short, ani 
tasting anchor a little above Sullivan's island, set* 
a flag, demanding a surrender of the town. By tMs 
time the militia were generally collected^ at or near 
the town, and a number of Indian allies were cicmt 
in for its defence. Besides a privateer, which lay in 
the harbour, guns were put on board five other smaU 
ships, and the gallant sailors were directed, in their own 
, way, to assist in the defence of the towq. The govem- 
our therefore answered the flag, that it was his determi- 
nation to defend the town to the last extremity. On 
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the f^eption of this answer, the enemy seemed to chap. 
hesitate^ and, instead of advancing towards the town, ^^^'^ 
kept their station and effected nothii^ that day. The ^^^ 
next, they landed a psuty on James' island, and 
buDjiVt a village by the river's side* Another party 
wen^ ashore on me opposite side of the river^ and 
plundered and burnt all before theih. The next day 
the enemy were driven from James' island ; said thie 
odier party, consisting of about a hundred and sixty^ 
were surprised by the militia, and mostly eith^ kiU* 
ed, wounded, or taken. 

This success so animated the Carolinians, that 
tbey determined to try their fortune by sea, as weU 
as upon the land. The ships were commanded by 
William Rhett, a man of spirit and conduct With 
his little squadron he set sail, and bore down upon 
the enemy ; but, instead of preparing for action, they French 
immediately weighed anchor, reqrossed the bar, ai^ defeated. 
soon disappeared. Such was the precipitation with 
which Monsieur le Feboure made his departure, that 
a scattering party was left on shore and taken* 

S<MTie days after. Monsieur Arbuset appeared on 
the coast, with a ship of force, and landed a number 
of men at Sewee bay. Rhett with the privateer and 
an armed sloop put to sea, and sailed for the bay. 
'Cfmtain Fenwick, at the same time, crossed the river 
and marched to attack the enemy by land. He 
found them advantageously posted, but after a brisk 
and sharp fire they gave way and fled to their ship. 
Bhett soon coming to his assistance, took the shq> 
.and about ninety priscmers. Among these was 
MoiKieur Arbuset, commander in chief by land, and 
a number of sea officers. These, together, offered 
ten thousand pieces of eirfit for their ransom. 

Thus ended Monsieur Feboure's invasion of South _ 
Ciirolina ; little to his own honour, and as litde to the 
credit of hb men. The miliua conducted them^ 
selves with great spirit, and their exertions were 
crowned with uncommon success. Of eight hun- 
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CHAP, dred men who came against the colony nearly three 
^"* hundred were cither killeci or taken prisoners.* 
1707^ The divine interposition was very conspicuous in 
this happy event. The Carolinians, in letters which 
they wrote to their friends on the subject, represent- 
ed their deliverance as marvellous, reboure's sail- 
ing too hastily, before he was prepared for the enter- 
prise, and leaving general Arbuset to come after him, 
were happy circumstances for the Carolinians. As 
this was m consequence of the intelligence which he 
had received of the mortality at Charleston, this 
circumstance, contrary to all human expectation or 
foresight, seems to have had a principal share in de- 
feating the enemy. It brought them on presumptu- 
ously wthout necessary preparation, and was of no 
essential disservice, with respect to the defence of 
the town. Though the govemour, at first, marched 
the militia only to the environs of it ; yet, as soon as 
it became necessary ; he, notwithstanding the sick- 
ness, ordered them in for its defence. The delay of 
the enemy after they appeared off the bar, their hesi- 
tation on receiving the govemour's answer, their land* 
ing their men in sniall parties, instead of making a 
general attack with their whole force, were all cir- 
cumstances as favourable to the Carolinisins as 
if they themselves had planned the whole affair. The 
mnic which seized the enemy at the Approach of 
Khett*8 little squadron ; the ignorance of general Ar- 
buset of what had happened when he came on the 
coast ; the landing of his party and the stay they 
made, seemed not less providential than if they had 
all been particularly designed by the Supreme Ruler 
to give the prpvince a signal triumph, and a striking 
demonstration that the counsels of the enemy h^ 
been turned into foolishness. 
ft„ie, In 1 709, about six- or seven thousand Palatines were 

47Q9- transported into England. As they liad been perse- 
cuted by the French, and driven from their countrj^j 

* Hi«t. S. Carolinnw vol. i. p. 18(^-iaX% 
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on the account of their religion, they were rccom- chap. 
mended as peculiar objects of charity. Queen Anne's ^^'' 
exemplar}' liberality to these people was not less scr- 1709, 
viceable to the colonies than beneficial to themselves. 
As by the tedious wars in Germany, they had been 
reduced to circumstances of great indigence and mis* 
crj% her majesty assisted them in making setdements 
in America. On application to the proprietaries a 
considerable body of them were encouraged to make 
settlements in Carolina.* Ships were prepared for 
their transportation ; and governour Tynte, who then 
presided over the colony, had instructions to provide 
for every man, woman, and child, a hundred acres 
of lanc^ free of all quitrents for ten years, and that 
the rent annually should never be more than one pen- 
ny per acre.* The territory granted them was in Ptiatinet 
North Carolina, on Roanoke, in the counties of Al- JJ^^^JT 
bennarle and Bath. Here commenced a third con- ©Una, 
siderable setdement in that colony. f ^^*^- 

The same year, nearly three thousand of the same 
people, came over with govemour Hunter to New 
Yoric. Some setded in the city, where they built the 
old Lutheran church. Others settled on a pleas- 
ant tract of several thousand acres, in Livingston's 
manor. Some others went into Pennsylvania. The 
Mattering accounts of the country, which they trans- 
mitted to Germany, was the occasion of the transmi- 
gration of so many thousands of their countrymen, 
^erwardsinto that province. They were protestants; 
some were men of wealth, and all well affected to 
the government. In the several governments in 
which they settled, they have been mdustrious and 
peaceable. 

But scarcely had those who setded in North Car- 
olina, seated themselves comfortably in a hideousL 
wilderness, and begun to please themselves with the 
prospects of liberty and peace, when they were over- 
taken with a miserable destruction. 

* Hift, of S. Car. vol, i. 1^9. f See its hiatory In a auh3e<][uent chapter 
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Thoujg^it had been strongly recommended totke 
Carolinians to take all the Indians, within four 
hundred miles of Charleston^ under their fH*otec« 
tion, and to treat them in the most friendly manner; 
yet neither the assembly, nor the peofde would com^ 
ply with the recommendation. The friends of those, ' 
who had been tortured and slain by the Indians, 
were so incensed against them, that they t»ieatbed 
nothing but vengeance and implacable resentineat 
Besides other acts of violence, the people, at 9omt 
periods, had, without restraint) kidnapped and shipped 
them off to the West Indies,* The remembrance of 
past injuries, and the encroachments which they saw 
making by new settlements, probably, induced diem to 
form a general conspiracy against these new planters, 
and soon after against the whole province. Those pow- 
erful tribes, the Corees and Tuscaroras, with t^her lo* 
dians, united with a determination, to expel all the 
European intruders. Their plan was formed with 
admirable conning and secrecy. For the security 
of their own families, they surrounded their princi- ^ 
pal town with a breast- work. Here the wamcH^s^of 
different tribes met, to the number of twdve hoo- 
dred bow-men. The plan which they had conceit^ 
ed was, all on the same night, to begin their woik 
of destruction. When the fetal night came, they is- 
sued out in different parties, and on di&rent roads, 
and coming under the mask of friendship, almost at 
the same instant, to the houses of the planters, mur- 
dered nien, women, and children, without meix^y or 
distincticHi. To prevent the spreading of an alamii 
they ran, like bloody tygers, from house' to house, 
carrying death and carnage wherever they caine. 
None knew what had happened on that dread&A 
night to his hapless neighbours, till the barbarians 
brought destruction to his own doors. About Roa- 
noke, in one night, a hundred and thirty seven of 
the inhabitants fell a sacrifice to their savage fury. 

• Hl&t. of S. Car. v<rfL L p. 91i 92. 
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A Swiss baron and a great part of the Palatines were ch ap« 
among this unhappy number. Some escaped and ^^^' 
gave the alarm, next morning, to their neighbours* i^^. 
This prevented the total des^ction oi these infiint 
settlements. The people ;i|^re all collected at one 
I^ce, and, night and 4lS/^ykc militia kept watch 
around them. ^ ^ 

No sooner had the news of this sad disaster reach- 
ed South Carolina, than govemour Craven, with 
great exertion and despatch, raised an army erf near- 
ly a thousand men. It consisted of six hundred 
militia, and of three hundred and sixty six Indians 
of various tribes. Colonel Barnwell commanded 
the whole. Hideous were the woods through which 
it was necessary for the colonel to pass, that he might 

SVe seasonable relief to his distressed countrymen* 
either could horses pass with carriages, nor could 
the men carry their arms and the provisions necessa* 
ly for their support. The Indians by hunting, fur- 
nished them with provisions, on their march. The 
colonel came up with the enemy, and, after a consid* 
erable action, entirely defeated them. Three hun- 
dred were slain, and a hundred taken prisoners. No 
sooner had the Tuscaroras made their escape to their 
fortified town, than the colonel surrounded, and, with 
great spirit, attacked them. After numbers had 
been slain the remainder capitulated. It was com* 
puted that nearly a tfiousand of the enemy were kill- 
ed, wounded, and taken. Colonel BamwelPs loss 
was not very considerable. Five of the militia only 
were slain amd not a large number wounded. Thirty 
six Indians were killed, and nearly seventy wounded. 

On this severe chastisement the Tuscaroras fled 
4cir country, and were incorporated with the Five- 
Nations.* 

Singular mercies were here to be seen in the midst 
of judgment That there was not a general conspir- 
acy and ridng among the Indians in South, as well 

• Hist. S. Car. vol. i. p. 201, 203. Coldcn's Hbt vol i. p. 5. 
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CHAP, as Korlh, Carolina, as soon after happened ; that sa 
^^^' many of them should oflfer themselves, and act so 
1713. friendly and faithful a part, in the defence of the 
country, could be owipg to nothing but a divine in^ 
fluence. To what couM die safe conduct of the ar< 
my, through a horrible wtfoemess, and the victories 
won, be ascribed, but tc^ divine interposition ? To 
what other cause could it be ascribed, that the re- 
mains of the slaughtered setdements, should, with 
such wisdom and fortitude, defend themselves tifl 
they were succoured by their neighbours ? • Their 
mamanimity and spirit of defence were eminent. 

The assembly voted four thousand pounds for the 
service of the war, Govemour Craven, who had 
but lately been invested with the government, was a 
man of great integrity, wisdom, and courage, and 
seemed providentially to have been fixed at the helm 
for such a time ; and for the still more stormy sea* 
son which soon after commenced. By his wisdom 
and justice he conciliated the affecticms and gained 
the confidence of the people. The elections were 
again conducted with regularity, without riot and 
tumult. 
General g^t scarcdy had the people forgotten their former 
cy^and*^ sorrows, and emerged from the late dangers and ex- 
riiing of pensc, whcu others far more general and threatening 
diMwiVis. arose. The Yamosees, a powerful tribe of Indiansi 
the Creeks, Cherokees, Appalachians, Catawbaws^ 
Congarees, and all die Indian tribes from Florida to 
, Cape Fear river, formed a conspiracy for die total 
extirpation of the Carolinians. The 15th of April, 
1715, was fixed upon, as the day of general destruc^ 
tion. With such secrecy and appearances of friend- 
ship was the affair managed, that the English imsig^ 
ined that all was peace and safety* Even the tra- 
ders slept, the preceding night, with the king and 
war-captains in the chief town of the Yamosees. All 
was peace and silence till the dreadful morning rose. 
Then, all on a sudden, as the day broke, the traders, 
one man and boy excepted, were slain by one vol- 
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ley* The war capts^ were instantly out in arms chap. 
easing, upon their fellows, and proclaiming in their ^^^ 
terrible manner the designs of their vengeance. The "171$. 
young warriors in a flame of passion flew to their Destnic- 
»ms, and like a conflagration bore down all before i^J^u^i^ 
them. In^a few hours they massacred about a hun- 
dred christians in the town oi Pocataligo and the 
neighbouring plantations. They advan^ in two 
parties ; one fell upcm Port Royal, the (^her on St 
^rtholomew's parish. The man and boy who were 
not killed in the first fire, though the former was 
much wounded, made their escape to Port Royal, 
and gave the alarm. On this short notice, about 
three hundred souls escaped) on board a ^p to 
Charleston. The women and children, from both 
diese places, generally made their escape to this town. 
Some famUies fell into the hands of the enemy and^ 
in their barbarous manner, were tortured and murder* 
ed. Their effects were generally abandoned to the 
enemy, and their buildings burnt, or otherwise des* 
trojed. 

While the Yamosees, Creeks, and Appalachians 
were advancing against the southern frontiers, mark- 
ing their route with terror and desolaticHi, the Con- 
nrees, Catawbaws, and Cherokees, came down in 
»)rmidable numbers on the northern. It was com- 
puted that the southern division of the enemy consist- 
ed of six thousand bow-men ; and the northern of 
between six hundred and a thousand. So scattered 
wore the settlements, and so sudden was the dan- 
ger, that the people had not time to cdlect in sufficient 
numbers, to make any stand against the enemy ; but 
each one consulting tjfie safety of himself and family 
fled to the capital. 

In this distressed state of the colony, the assembly 
audiorized the govemour to impress men, arms, hor- 
ses, and whatever might be necessary for the com- 
mon defence. He was impowered even to arm the 
negroes on whom they could depend, for assistance 
in the common defence. Wisdom, despatch, firm^^ 

Vol. I. 33 
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CRAP. ncsB] andcration marked hpb cvnduot. He niafdM 

,^"^. against the southern division of the enemy with twdvc 

1715. hundred white men^ and such negroes as could, foe 

trusted. These were the whole number on tiie i 



ter rolls able to bear arms* It was judged that aucli 
was the strength of the fortifications at Clu^s» 
ton, that the inhabitants would be able to defead 
themselves in his absence. Dcdeftd was the day wJbei 
the whole strength of the colony was called to ac* 
tion with a numerous, subtile, and mercUess fix. 
When its very exbtenee depended ^i the success tf 
this little 2ffmy. 

Meanwhile, the northern division of Indians wBcr 
destroying the country and making an innoad to- 
wards Goose creek. Captain Barker with a corps d 
ninety horse wsis sent agamst them ; but he was be- 
ti^ayed by the treachery of an Indian whom he trust- 
ed, drawn into an ambush in a thick wood, afaua^ 
and his party defeated. The enemy penetrated the 
country as fiir as Groose creek. The whole tract 
was deserted, excepting one or two plantations, which 
were fordfled. Seventy white people and about for- 
ty faithful negroes, who had compassed themselvo 
with a small breast*work, for some time bravely 4f^ 
fended themselves against the whole force of tfap 
northern division ; but afterwazds, unwarily hoarkea* 
ing to the enemy's proposals of peace, were betn^* 
ed and massacred. Flushed with success, the enemy 
destroyed all before them, till they were nciet bf 
captain Chicken at the head of the Goose creek militia; 
when, after a long and hard fought battle, they wen 
totally defeated. Thb happily secured the countrf 
on that side from all further ravages. 

Govemour Craven, apprised of the arts of the eae* 
my, and sensible how much the safety of the whole 
colony depended on his success, marched with every 
precaution. His army was gua^rded in the strictaest 
manner. As he advanced, the straggling parties fled 
before him. At Saltcatches he came upon theff 
great camp. Here comnienced a sharp wd bloody 
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battle. The enemy fought from behtnd trees, bush-* 
cs, and every cover, setting up their terrible 
wte* whoops and yells : sometimes retiring, and then 
afgain and again, with redouUedfury, retmi^ingtotbe 
ohai^. NotwithsUuiding their hidecHis. yells and 
soperior numbers, the govemour, keeping his troops 
olose at their heels, drove them before him. He 
^hx>ve them from thdr settlements, at Indian land^ 
and pursuing them over the Savannah wholly ridded 
the country of this formidable body of savages. The 
Yamosees fled to the Spanish territories in Florida. 
'What numbers were killed in this battle on eitha- 
side is not known ; but during ^ war nearly fiour 
hundred of the inteibitants were skun.^ 

On the return of the governour to CharlesttHi, the 
pei^ple were raised from the depths of despondency 
fb the highest tide of joy. Providence had indeed 
wrought wonderfully for them, mid given them a 
great and memorable salvation. 

Though the termination of the war was honoura- 
Me and happy for the Carolinians, yet the e&cts of 
k were long and heavy. Many of them liad lost 
dieir negroes, and had, none to assist them in raising 
ffrovisions for their families^ Those who had not 
lost them, were called into service and could not 
oversee them, so that their plantatkms were unculti- 
vated. Many were driven fix>m their estates, and 
their dwellings and effects were destroyed. The 
harvest was so inconsiderable, that they were obliged 
to send to the northern colonies fot the necessaries 
of life. The colony had sustained a great loss both 
cf men and treasures. By the two recent wars, it 
had contracted a debt of not less than eighty thous- 
and pounds. Applications were made to the propri- 
etors, either in whole, or in part, to re-imburse the 
tX)lony; but diey would advance nothing for the 
purpose. The assembly considered the Indian lands 

• Most of the particulars of this war are taken from the History of 
South Carolina, vol. i. p. 219—250. Some few are from Dr. Hum* 
f\srtfB Uifltory of MUsionamo in SouthCaioUna, p. ^6—101. 
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CHAP, as conquered by the colony; and that, in justicev 

^^^' they ought to be applied to the public emoluiiient. 

I'fiQ They therefore appropriated them to their own ad^ 

The Irish vantage, for the encouragement of new settlers. In 

Sr^fitro- <»>nsequenpe of the acts of the assembly, five hun- 

fien. dred peq)le transported themselves from Irelmid, 

and made settlen>ents on the frontiers. At this June* 

ture, this was a happy acquisition, forming, for the 

t colony, a strong barrier against the incursions of the 

savages. But the injustice, cruelty, and vicdence cf 

the proprietors, frustrated all the happy consequences 

of the wise and salutary measures ^opted by the 

province ; and at once mvolved it in a state of d^ 

traction and misery. Though they had expended 

nothing in the war, and had represented both to tiie 

lords ^id to hb majesty, that they could not provide 

ftw the defence of the colony ; yet they insisted on 

their right to the conquered lands ; repealed the acts 

of the assembly, and ordered the lands to be laid out 

in large baronies, for their own use. 

Are rum- By this means they violated the faith of the colo> 

od by the ny, and totally ruined the Irish emigrants. Many 

propne. ^ them had spent tlie little money they had, in Aeir 

transmigration and settlement ; and by this means wme 

reduced to the greatest misery, and actually perished 

for want. Others removed to the northern ccdonies. 

The old settlers having Jost this important barrier 

on the frontiers, deserted their plantations, and left 

the country open to the incursions of the enemy* 

Thb revived and greatly increased the former aver- 

^on aiid hatred of the p^^le, to the proprietors and 

their government. With more earnestness and ini* 

patience than ever did they wish for the jM^ection of 

the crown. 

This year goveraour Craven, who had performed 
such important services for the cdcHiy, and by mer- 
it gained the highest love and esteem of the Caroli* 
mans, left the government, to take care of his domes-* 
irir, tic aflfairs in England. Robert Daniel succeed^ hini 
in the chain 
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At this time of general- discontent, nothing could chap. 
exceed the impolicy and injustice of the pro]»ieicH's. ^"' 
Instead of redressing, they increased the grievances 1^x7. 
of the peppte. One Trott, a^^unning, supercilious, 
oppressive noan, was chief justice of the colony, and 
<^ the court of vice admiralty. William Rhett, his 
brother-in-law, was receiver general and comptroller 
of his majesty's customs, boUi in Carolina and the 
Bahama islands. Their cunnine, many offices, and Tfouand 
emoluments, ^ve them great influence in the colony. pJJ^g.^J^ 
New instructions were given by die proprietors re- people. 
specting the elections, which were contrary to the 
constitution. These men employed all their art to 
serve the oppressive designs of the proprietors, and 
had an undue influence in the elections. In the 
assemUy they opposed all popular bills, and 
whenever they could not prevent their passing, they 
made such representations of them to the proprietc»^, 
as to i»event their approbation of them. The aflfairs 
of government were so managed, that the public ex- 
penses ate up all the fruits of the people's labour : 
and these artful men, made such representations to 
the proprietors, as to prevent all means of relief* 
So great and numerous were the grievances (^ the 
people, and the instances of Trott's maleadministra- 
tion, that govemour Daniel joined with them in 
tfaek complaints, and both he and a majority of the 
oounciljoined the commons in their charges against 
him. But no redress could be obtained. The pro- 
prietors continued Trott in his office, and even 
tanked him for his good services. They displaced 
4)e old counsellors, nominated twelve others, appoint-i 
ed a new govemour, and repealed a number of the 
laws. They also ordered a new election of the as- 
sembly. These were finishing strokes to the pro- 
prietary government, threw the peqple into a state of 
general perplexity and tumult, and ripened them for 
m immediate revolt. 

When the new assembly met, 1719, with a manly 1719. 
firmness and true spirit of patriotism, they determm* Nov. as*. 
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ed to pay no attention to die hMtraotions of te |kt>- 

prietorB ; but at all hazards, to execute their own 

1719, laws and defend the rights of the provinoe. The is* 
sembly absolutely refused to transact any iiaaneM 
with the proprietar}'^ govemour and his council. The 
rovemour, at this time, was Robert Johnson, son of 
Nathaniel Johnson, who formerly held the same office, 
find left him a good estate in the colony. He was a 
man of address and high in the afiections and esteete 
of the people; but, with all his address and infia- 
ence, he could not persuade the assembly to depart 
from their resolution. No regard for peraonal char- 
acters could make them foi^ the weakness, injus- 
tice, and contemptibleness of the jproprietary gomn- 
ment. They preferred the pubhc good, their own 
liberty and satety to every personal consideration. 
They had impeached Trott, befbre the assembly, in 
more than thirty articles of maleconduct ; and the 
articles of charge were supported with strong evi- 
dence. It was alleged, that he had been guilty of 
Inany partial judgments: that he had contrii^ wayi 
of multiplying and increasing his fees : that he bad 
contrived a fee for continuing suits from one term to 
another ; and had put off the hearing of diem for yeani 
that he had given advice in cases depending in his 
own court, with many other matters of like imtoie.. 
Oovemour Johnson, with a majority of his coundl, 
as govemour Danid had done before, joined the as- 
sembly in the charges against hun. To give further 
weight to them, before the proprietors, Francis 
Yonge, one of the council, was appointed ageitf, 
fiiUy to represent the whole matter to their lord- 
ships ; but Ttott was still continued to oppress the 
people. 

War was this year proclaimed between Enghmd 
and Spain, and the colony was threatened widi an 
immediate invasion from the Spaniards. The mifr 
tia, just before the meeting of the new assembly, had 
been called to a general review at Cku-leston. The 
officers and soldiers took thlsj qpportunity, te 
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s4ibMf}be ft gfeMral ateooitt^ and firm amt&»mt, 
to stand by e^ch other, m the, defence of their com-* ____^ 
roon r^htS) against the oppr^sion and tyraimy of |^^, 
the pr(^rietors. A determination having t>i:en form^ 
ed to revolt, and put themselves under the crown, 
the afair wa3 conducted with imcommon addresa 
and rescduticMi* The assembly while they utterly 
refused to transact any thing with the govemour, un» 
der the proiMietors^ expressed the highest esteem 
U^ his person, and in an obliging and genteel man- 
ner, msiit him repeated offers of the government^ 
intreating him to hold the reins oi it for the king, 
till his pleasure should be known. .The govemour 
absolutely refused, and issued his proclamation dis« 
solving the house* The representatives ordered it 
to be torn from the hands of the marshal^ met under 
the name of a convention of the pec^le, and proceedr 
cd to do their own business. Colonel James Moore 
was elected govempur. He was a bold man, excel- 
loptly qualified for a popular leader in perilous ad- 
venturer* The governour had suspended him from 
bis office in the militia, for espousing the cause of 
d)Q penile. To him therefore he was no friend, to 
the im)prietors he was an inveterate enemy, and in 
whatever enterprise he engaged, he was firm and 
inflexible* On the 31st of December, 1719, the con- Revoiu- 
vention and militia marched to the fort in Charleston, ^»?n i«ctr- 
wd procladmtd him govemour, in hb majesty's name, ^ist? 
and till his pleasure should be known. With this 
popular assembly, or convention, he assumed the 
powers of government, and put the colony in a state 
of defiance against the invasion which was every 
day expected. It was the design of the Spaniards 
to possess themselves of both sides of the gulf of 
FlfMida, and to command the navigation through the 
stream* The capture of Providence islai^, as well 
as the reduction of Carolina was an object oi their 
txpeditipn. They sailed from the Havannah, with 
fourteen ships, and twelve hundred men. They 
eommenced their operations against Providence. 
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Captain Rc^crs^ who commandca the islaDd, TtceAf-^ 

ing them with great spirit and conduct, gave them a 

irw. severe repulse. Soon after they were overtaken by 
a storm, in which most of the fleet were lost. la 
. this singular manner, did the Great Disposer of 
events interpose, and give safety to his people.^ 

The Carolinians having assumed the government 
in behalf of his majesty, referred their comf^aints to 
the royal ear. On a full hearing of the iU govern^ 
ment and oppression of the lords proprietors, and of 
the proceedings of the people, before his majesty, it 
was judged, mat the proprietary charter had beat 
1721. forfeited, and the colony was taken under the royal 
protection. 
Gorern. From this period the government became regal, 
^SSIeire. ^^ continued under that form till the late revotutioo. 
po. * The govemour was appointed by the crown, and vest- 
ed with its constitutional powers civil and military. 
He had a negative on all bills passed by the assemblies, 
with the power of convoking, proroguing^ and dkk 
solving them. He was vested with powers (rfchanoeiy, 
admiralty, supreme ordinary, and of appointing all 
officers civil and military*. To him was also entrust* 
ed the execution of the laws. A council was ap* 
pointed him, by the crown, to advise and assist him 
m legislation. The assembly consisted of represen- 
tatives chosen by the free suffiiages of the pea^k* 
The goveminent was formed, as nearly as circum- 
stances would admit, on the pbm of the British cos* 
stitution. 

Francis Nicholson was appointed the first kingly 
govemour. In the beginning of 1721, he arrived ift 
Carolina and took on lum the administration of gov* 
' emment. 

He found the colony in a low and pitiable condi- 
tion. The proprietors, during the half century of 
their government, had built no churches, erected no 
schools, done nothing for the civilization or^chris- 

• HUt. S. Carolina, vol. i. p.38r— 290. 
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llamsting c^ the heathen, nor even for die support of cnaf. 
tiiat mode of worship, which in such an undue and ^"' 
expressive manner they had estabHshed in the c<^o^ ^^^ 
ny. The people in general grew up in great ignor* 
ance, and some were almost entirely strangers to pubr 
lie worship. 

At the term of fifty four years from the arrivd of i734r 
the first planters, the number of wh^te inhabitants m 
the colony amounted only to fourteen thousand. 
Tlus low degree of population was owing to vanoiis 
causes. The principal ones were die unhealthiness 
of the country, the massacres and depredations com- 
mitted by the Indians, and the weak, impolitic, smd 
oppressive government of the proprietors. 

Nicholson was a popular govemour ; and, under 
his administration, the affairs of the colony took a 
new and happy turn. Though he was naturally pas- 
donate and headstrong, and, having been bred a soU 
dier, was pro&ne ; yet so strong was his conviction 
of the importance of religion, to the happiness of civ- 
il society, that he made liberal provision, for the en- 
couragement of public worship, for the erecting and 
support of schools ; and in these respects, by his in* 
fluence and example, did great good to the colony. 

In 1728, the crown made a purchase of seven 172B. 
^ghth parts of Carolina, both of lands and quitrents, ^^JX 
for a littie more than twenty two thousand and five naby the 
hundred pounds sterling. Lord Carteret retained his crown. 
right in die property and quitrents, but resigned his 
right of jurisdiction. The next year the proprietors Sawen- 
made a formal surrender of the country to his mates- i7S9^^* 
ty.* From this period the government of the Car- 
olinas became regal. Four years after, the patent of 
Georgia passed the royal seals, and a plan was adopt* 
ed for its speedy settlement. 

At the time of setdemoit, and for half a century , 
from that period, few colonies endured greater hard- 
ships and dangers than South Carolina; but after it 

• Hist. S. Carplina, vol. i. p. 318| 119. 
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becasme a rofed govennnent^ it^ in gotiendi, elijdjpM 
^reat prosperity. Otv the north tt was secured from 
^^^ 4he ravages of the Imlians, by its a^er cohxiies, and 
on the south Georgia, soon after, became an iroport- 
«it barrier against die southern tribes. The inhab- 
itants enjoyed peace, and were safe in their person 
and property. TThe fertility of the soil geMirMisly 
icpatd the labours of the husbandman, nnde die 
iKkor to siiif , and industry every where to smile* The 
uhobitants were entirely satisfied widi the govm- 
ment and protection of Groat Britain, gloried in her 
as dieir mother country ; and through a thouaafid 
channels wealth powed in upon diem. 



CHAPTER vni. 

SeUleaieatoCMMthCttroniiiu Unttraiya^g WMtetti Uutt toOMfev 
luterview with tli^ NMivet. Tb«ir kindness, Settlemait of Al- 
bemarle and Cape Fear. Revolt in Albemarle. Deed from the 
fsroprietors. Constitution ofthe^eolony. Palatines pkuit themselTM 
•on tke UoMieke. Tlic colony Is pfMHshascd by the erowB, and Uie 
government becomes regal. The plan and patent for tlie settlement 
i^f Georgia. Settlements mitde. Regulations of the ttiistees. E»- 
1»edition against St. AugustiTie. Spaniards invade Georjpft «Qd aft 
defeated. The corporation surrender their charter and Uie gofem* 
tnent becomes regal. General observations relative to Get>rpa and 
the sdotheni colonics. 

The first voyages to any part of dte tcn i t orie s of 
the United StJ^s> were mmle to North Cardioti 
H^e the French and Spaniards attempted to malce 
settlements, and alternately destroyed each odier. 
To this p^ of the oonttnent Amides and Barlow 
made their voyage in fifteen hundred e^iQr fotfr* 
They first landed U Wococon, and afte niw ds visit- 
ed Roanoke. On the north end of the latter wen 
nine houses, built of cedar and fortified with sharp- 
Indian ^^^ trees. The Indian name of the country wal 
jw^ie of Wingandacoa, the king <rf it was Wingina. His 
tryini584. ^^ief town Was six days journey from Wococon. 
His brother, Ganganameo resided at the village on 



Koaaokcu Tbe third d^ after the vrWal of the chap^ 
EiOgUsh at WocQcon soioe of the natives made their ^"^ 
appearanoe, in a small boat» and one of them, of hi^ ^^^ 
own accord, after making a coosidefabk speech^ of 
which they understood not a word^ went bokUy on 
t^oard the ships. The English gave him a shirt, hat« 
wine, and a good ip^eaL He appeared to be h%hly interview 
lileased, and soon made them a gratcftU return* ^^ 
Paddling o£f^ ait a smaU distance from the ships, he 
soon loaded his boat with fish> and reUiniiag to thf^ 
point, he divided his cargo into two parts; and point- 
ing one to one ship and ^ other to the other, took 
leave of his new friends. The next day, Ganfi^w^ 
meo came, with his train of about fifty men. They 
had fine limbs and a good stature. They appeared 
exceedingly civil and harmless. Though the £ng* 
lisb appeared in arms, he manifested no sigos of feaiT, 
but spreading hb mat on the point, sat down and 
made sigas for them to sit with him* He gently 
stroked his own, and their heads and breasts, in to- 
ken of his cordial friendship, and that their head&an;id 
hearts should be one» After he had addressed them, 
in a long speech, they presented him with a number 
qf toys, with whach he manifested the highest satis^ 
Action. Then opening a trade with him they re- Trade 
oeived twenty deer skins, worth twenty crpwi^s, Sot ^^^ew* 
^ pewter bason. Charmed with ks glitter and nov- 
^ he made a hole through it, and hung it about 
hi& smck for a breast plate* He conceived it to be 
2k very princely ornament. They sold him a copper 
liettle for fifty skinsr more, worth fifty crowns* Thu9^ 
they made their gain <^ this friendly and sknpla 
jjeqple. 

Som^ dajy& after Ganganameo ovide a visit with viiitof 
his wife and children, .They were of low stature, ^^«n^ 
hut modest and handsome* His wife, the princess^ 
wore a coat of leather,* and before a short apron of 
the same. About her forehead was a band of white 
eoral, and in her ears bracelets of pearls, of the big- 
ness of large peas, hanging down to her middle. 
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The only distinction, in dress, between die priAce 
and his wife, was the manner in which they wort 
their hair. His was long on one side only, hers, 
agreeably to nature, was long on both. 

Ganganameo was greatly respected by his peof^: 
none traded, sat, or spake, when he was present, ex- 
cept some of his chief men. In whatever the Eng- 
lish trusted him he was punctual and faithful. He 
commonly sent them daily a brace of bucks, conies, 
hares, fish, and, sometimes, melons, cucumbers, 

S^as, walnuts, and various kinds of esculent roots, 
e was so charmed with the English arms, that he 
would have engaged a bag of pearls only to have 
beefn armed. 

When the English went to Roanoke, they made a 
visit at his house. As he was from home, his wife 
ran to meet them, and ordered her men to bear them 
on their backs to the land. As the season was rainy 
and tempestuous she ordered their boat to be draw& 
on shore, that it might not be injured by the waves, 
and the oars to be carried into the house, that they 
might not be stolen. In the house were five rooms. 
Having brought them into one of these, she washed 
their clothes and feet, and when they had warmed and 
dried themselves, by a good fire, she introduced 
them into another, where, on a long board, she had 
spread a table for their refreshment. Here she en- 
tertained them with a kind of frumenty, boiled ven- 
ison, roasted fish, boiled roots, melons, and divers 
kinds of fruit. When they repaired to then- boat, in 
the evenmg, she appeared to be much grieved, and 
sent them mats to cover them from the rain. Ma^ 
ny other courtesies did she show them. Say the 
voyagers, "A more kind, loving people cannot be.*'* 
Cruel wars now raged among the Indians, in those 
parts, and Wingina lay, at his chief town, recover- 
ing from the wounds he had received in battle. 

♦ Voya|[eof Amida»andBarlQW| Smith'a History of V^^JUua,p.3*4^ 
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Govemour Lane, with the second company of Sir ^^^* 

Walter Raleigh, on the seventeenth of August, fif. [^ 

teen hundred eighty five, fixed his residence at Roan- Ditcore- 
oke. He made discoveries to the southward as far net of 
as Secotan,which was about eighty miles. Thiswasthe L^^JfJi^ 
southern boundary of the country called Wingandacoa. 
His passage was through Pamtico sound. Through 
Currituck sound, he went to the northward, and ex- 
plored the country as far as the town of the Chesa- 
peaks, one hundred and twenty miles. To the north- 
west, proceeding through Albemarle sound, he made 
discoveries as far as Choanoke, since called Chow- 
an. This was estimated a hundred and thirty miles. 
Choanoke was, at that time, the greatest town on the 
river, and was supposed to be able to muster seven 
hundred warriors.* 

About sixty five years after these discoveries, a Settle- 
permanent settlement was made in North Carolina, {jj^"^^- 
Several substantial planters from Virginia, and some of Aibe- 
other plantations, emigrated and began a settlement ™^^» 
in the county of Albemarle, chiefly in Chowan pre- 
cinct. They found the winters mild and the coun- 
try fertile beyond expectation. Every thing which 
they planted yielded a prodigious increase. Their 
horses, cattle, swine, and sheep, breeding at an un« 
common rate, and passing the winter M'ithout the 
care of the husbandman, they soon found themselves 
living in ease and plenty. With these encourage- 
ments, though few in number, settled at considera- 
Me distances from each other, and surrounded with 
numerous Indian nations, they unanimously deter- 
mined to keep their ground. From the flattering 
descriptions given of the country, in a few years, a 
considerable number of families were induced to em- 
igrate and make settlements in the colony. They 
soon commanded a number of article^, such as wheat, 
Indian com, beef, pork, tallow, hides, deer skins, and 
furs, for exportation. These they exchanged with 

• Smith's History of ViryinU, p. 5, 6. 
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ctf A9- tbe Bcrmudiam wd New Giylmders, for nm^ «i. 
__ gar, salt, mola^se^ and wearing appareU The lafc* 
ter w«» ohtawed at an exorbitapit pnqc« 

As, the soU wa$ Uheirai to the planters 30 wcie they 
to ^l wtv> visited them. Mosyt; of them bving nobfyt 
g^ve away okwq to coasters and guestsi than they ci^ 
pended in their own &milies*^ 
Settle- fc sixteen huwirc^d sixty Qne,settfcments were mado 
■lent at at and about Cape Fea^, by a luimber of adventur* 
166?!*'' ^'^ fr^^"^ Massachusettsu They obtained a Umu^ 
of their lands &om the nat]vesi« the original proprie^ 
tors of the soU- This, with occupancy, they esteem* 
ed a good title to their landa^ without deeds or pa% 
tents nrom the crpwn* They judged themselves^ 
entijtled to the same privileges which they enjoyed 
in the country, whence they emigrated. |*or soioft 
time diey were exceedingly distressed for want of 
neqessary suhsbtence. Qn application ta the gen. 
eral court of Massachusetts, an extensive qoiUi^Wp 
tion was ordered fqr their klief. 

Some of the^ planters, it seems, gave such oSbno^ 
to the Indians, by sending off a nmmber of their dujk* 
drecv under the pretence of instructing theair in th(^ 
prinetples of Christianity,, that they drove them Q$ 
with their bows and arrows. t 

The grant of Carolina,^ to their lordships Claw^ 
don, Cxaven, &e. having passed the royal s^tab, 
March 4th^ 1663, these noblemen held a meeting ifk 
M«yii663. May, and^ at the desire of the New England pegplt^ 
settled within the limits of their grant, puUishe4 
general proposals for planting the cou^ry* Thqp 
^ve assurance to aU who should plant themselvesin^ 
Carolina, of the most perfect freedom in reUg^;^ 
that they should he governed by a free as^mblju, 
enjoy the same exemption from ci^stoms, Ijjrwte^ 
by the charter ; and, that every freeman, duru^ tha 
t^rm of five years, should be allowed a hujaudred 
aeie3 of land u)r himself, and fifty for every ^eiFvant,. - 

^ • Lawson's History of North Carotiaa, p% 63, 63. 

t Minuflchpts of the Hoa Benjamin Hawkios* 
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piytng txAj an ackix>wledgtnent of a Ittif pnmy ati ^.{^^- 
acre. 

The same year three men, Anthony Lotig^ Witt- ^ggn 
iam HUton, and Peter Fabian were mit frMi Bar^ 
badoes to make tdiseoveries kiNorth Carolina. They 
4ame to anchor in Cape Ftear road> on tbe 12th of 
October* They spent some time in going up the 
branches of the lirer, espedaliy the ncnth east 
They discovered some rich lands at a place which 
they named Rocky FrmU It is prdiable) thstft in 
consequence of their cMsooveries, some setttemiencs 
were made in those parts from Borbadoes.* 

The proprietors fay virtue of their patent claimed The pm- 
all the lands in Carolina^ and jurisdiction ovrr afl P5|5^^^. 
m^ had made settlesnents on them* And, as the Hsd^tio^' 
planters in die County of Albemarle were prhicipally over the 
em^rants from Virffinia, and till this time had been ^^^' 
within the limits and jurisdiction of that colony, the 
yi opi iet o i' s appointed Sor William Berkley, dien 
ffov^ernoar of Virginia, superintendani; general of 
ttiek* county of Albemarle« He repaired to the 
county, granted and confirmed lands on die oondi* 
tkms published by die proprietors. He also appoint- 
ed Officers for the government of the pec^le. He aU 
lowed them a genmd assembly, and appointed Mn 
Drummond their govemoun 

Two yeaffs after, the people who had setded at sir joh* 
and about Cape Fear were made a distinct county ^^nSL 
by the name of Clarendon county. This was ex- of ciaren- 
lemled, on die coast, from Cape Fear to the river St. ^\^^ 
Matheo, though it does not f^pear, that there were, ^^* 
aa this period any settlers soudi of littie river, the 
southern boundary of North Carolina. John Yea- 
mans, a respectable planter, from Barbadoes was cre*- 
ated a baronet and appointed commander in chief of 
diis county. 

The hihabitants of Albemarle were not well pleas- inhabit- 
ed with the new claims of their lordships. They J^^^^' 

. • Extracts fr©m tlieir ioismal now before we. Lawson's Hist. N. i^^f^ *' 
C.p,§5-73. ^^"^ 
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had endured the hardships and dangers of nMdeing 
new settlements in a vast wilderness. They had set- 
tled to the general satis&ction of the natives, the 
original pr(^rietors of the soil. They planted thcmi- 
selves under the old Virginia patent, and had enjoy- 
ed about fifteen years quiet possession. To be eject- 
ed now, or become tributu'ies to the proprietors, ap- 
peared to them not only palpaUy inconsistent widi 
every idea of justice, but in a high degree inhuman. 
They were neither pleased with the claims, nor gov- 
ernment of such men. Indeed they were on the 
point of a general revest. In this state of their iaf- 
fairs the general assembly preferred a petition tothek 
lordships, the proprietors, praying that the peqrfe of 
Albemarle might hold their possessions on the same 
terms on whidi they were holden in Virginia. ThA 
lordships delaying to grant their petition, the cokxiy 
revolted for nearly two years.* 

In October, 1667, Samuel Steptens was appcnnted 
governour of Albemarle. But 1^ does not appear to 
have convoked an assembly, for nearly two years, on 
the constitution of the proprietors. .Someddi^ 
more was yet necessary to be done to quiet the plasfe* 
ers. One Colepepper, who had been active in the 
revolt, with another person, was despatched to Eaug^ 
land with a promise, on certain conditions, of Ike 
submission of the colony to the proprietaries. To 
quiet the inhabitants the prc4>rietaries executed die 
following d^ed to the colony* 

To our trusty and well beloved Samuel Stephens 
Esq. governour of our county of Albemarle, and the 
isles and islets within ten leagues thereof, ami to oaf 
trusty and well beloved counsdlors and assistants to 
our governour, Greeting : 

Whereas . we have received a petition from die 
grand assembly of our county of Albemarie, praying 
that the inhabitants of the said county may hold 
their lands upon the same terms and ccHiditions, that 



* Chalmer's PolUical AnnaU. 
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the iobabitants of Virginia hdid theirs ; and fcntis- cuaf. 
much as the said county doth border upon Virgin- ^"^* 
la and is much of the same nature. We are con- i^^ 
tent, and do grant that the inhabitants of the said coun- 
ty do hold dieir lands of us, the lords proprietors, 
upon the same terms and conditicHis that the inhabi- 
tants of Virginia hold theirs. 

Wherefore be it known unto all men by these 
presents, that we, tlie said lords and absolute proprie- 
tars of the county within the province aforesaid, 
have given, granted, and by these presents do give 
and grant full power and authority unto you the said 
goveniour, for the time being, or that shall hereafter 
be by us appointed, full power and authority, by 
and with the c<Hisent c£ our council then being, or 
the major part thereof, to convey and grant such 
portions of land as by our instructions and conces- 
sions annexed to our commission, bearing date in 
October, Anno Domini 1667, we have appointed to 
such persons as shall come into our said county to 
plant and inhabit." 

The proprietaries allowed them a general assem- Coll8tit^. 
tdy, which was to c<xisist of the govemour, twelve **"®" ^^^ 
counsellors, and twelve delegates annually chosen by ment" 
the freeholders. The govemour was appointed by 
ihe proiHrietaries, half tite council were chosen by 
the govemour^ and half by the assembly. The gov- 
emour was obliged to act a^eeably to the advice of 
a majority of his council. No taxes were to be im- 
posed without the consent of the assembly. All 
men, taking the oath of allegiance to the king, and 
of fidelity to the proprietaries, were declared to have 
a title to equal privileges. 

In sixteen hundred sixty nine govemour Stevens First u- 
convoked the first assembly on this constitution. c^a*i!fj'S 
Besides various regulations for the security of it. i«69. 
property and the good govemment of the colony, 
it was enacted, ** None ^all be sued, during five 
years, for any cause of action arising out of the 
country ; and none shall accept a power of attor- 

VoL^ I. 3S 
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ncy^^to receive debts contracted abroad." Henoe 
this colo^iy was, for a time, considered as the rc^fuge 
of the cFiminal, and the common s^ylum of the fu- 
gitive debtor. 

After Colepepper had executed his trust, and was 
about to return, he was impeached, by the commis- 
sioners of the customs, for atting as oc^ector with- 
out their authority, and embezzling the king's reve- 
nue in Carolina. He was seized, on board a vessel 
in the Downs, carried back, and tried by virtue rf 
the statute of Henry VIH. on an indictment of high- 
treason committed out of the realm. Lord Shafaes- 
bury, who was then in the height of his popularity, 
undertook hip defence. His lordship insisted '* Thk 
there never had been any regular government in Al- 
bemarle, that its disorders were only feuds between 
the planters, which could only amount to a riot'^ 
Oi this j^a Colepepper was acquitted, though it was 
contrary to the plainest fects. 

In seventeen hundred and ten a considerable num- 
ber of Palatines were settled in the ocdony, on and 
near Roanoke, in Albemarle and Bath counties. 
These were a considerable accession to die strength 
and numbers of the colony. But its pc^pulation was 
exceedingly slow. Though it was now siz^ years 
ftom its first settlement yet the whde number of 
fencible men did not exceed twelve hundred. Two 
years after the cblony sustained a great loss bodi of 
lives and property, in the horrible massacre perpe- 
trated by the Corees and Tuscaroras. The expense 
of defending the colony against the enemy, till die 
anival of colanel BamweU and his troops from 
South 'Carolina, and the sun^mer following, was very 
considerable. 

The enacting style of the colony from about the 
year sixteen hundred fifteen was, " Be it enacted, by 
his excellency the palatine, and the rest of the true and 
absolute lords proprietors of Carolina, by and with 
the consent of the general assembly, now met at Lit- 
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tie River, for the northeast of the said province, and chap. 
it is hereby enacted." ^^"' 

There appears evar to have been a government in "^^ 
this colony distinct from that in South Carolina* 
During the whole term of the proprietanr govern- 
ment the colonies appear to have had different gov- 
emours. The last govemour in this colony, under 
the proprietaries, in seventeen hundred twenty nine, 
was Sir Richard Everard. At the same period the 
government of South Carolina was vested in Arthur 
Middleton, president of the council. 

In September the payment of seventeen thousand The Caro. 
and five hundred pounds sterling was completed, in J^^n^e'iIS! 
behalf of the crown, for seven eighths of the Caroli- to the 
nas. Seven eighths of the quitrents due from the col- g^^" jJ^^ 
(mists amounting to more than nine thousand pounds ^^ 
sterling, were purchased for five thousand. A 
clause in the act of parliament, respecting the pur- 
chase, reserved an eighth share of tlie property and 
quitrents then in arrears, to John Lord Carteret, 
which continued to be legally vested in his family .^ 
Ail his share in the government he surrendered to the 
crown. The other |)roprietors made a surrender 
both of property and jurisdiction. 

From this period the government became regal, 
amilar to that of the other royal governments. The Bound*ry 
boundary line between North and South Carolina, ^"^es. 
begins at a cedar stake, by the sea side near* the ' 

mouth of Little River, which is tlie southern ex- 
tremity of New Brunswick, and thence runs a north 
west course through the boundary house in thirty 
three degrees and forty six minutes, to thirty five de- 
grees north latitude ; and thence, agreeably to the 
ancient charters, a west line to the South Sea. The 
north line between this colony and Virginia begins 
on the sea shore in thirty six degrees and thirty min* 
utes north latitude, and runs west parallel with the 
other west line to die stime western boundary. 

* His eighth share lay in North Carolinay and since became the 
property of Lord Greenville. 
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CHAP. The first royal govcmour was George Harrington. 
^"' He continued in office till seventeen hundred thirty 
1729. fo"''* He had five successors before the American 
revolution.* 

From the period in which his majesty assumed 
the immediate care and government of the Carolinas, 
a new era commenced in that country, which the Car- 
olinians esteemed the era of their freedom, security, 
and happiness. That the colonists might apply 
themselves to industry with vigour and success, it 
was the first object of the royal concern, to establish 
the peace of these colonics upon the most sure and 
Mdet^^' permanent foundations. For this purpose Sir Alex- 
Cumming andcr Gumming was commissioned and sent out to 
the*ch^*^ treat with the Cherokees. They spread over the 
kees. ^^ lands at the head of Savannah river and back into the 
1T30. Appalachian mountains. They claimed an immense 
tract of country, as their hunting grounds, and its 
boundaries had never been clearly ascertained. Their 
numbers, at that period, were estimated at twenty six 
thousand. It was supposed that, on any emergency, 
they were able to send into the field six thousand 
warriors. An alliance with them was an object of 
prime importance. Sir Alexander arrived in the 
beginning of the year, and with despatch made his 
journey to the distant hills. When he arrived at 
Chowee, about three hundred miles fi-om Charleston, 
he was met by the chiefs of the lower towns, and a 
general congress of the chiefs of the nation were 
summoned to meet him at Nequasset. In April the 
congress met. The chiefs, upon their knees, prom- 
ised fidelity and obedience to the great king George, 
calling upon every thing terrible to fall upon^them if 
they should violate their promise. By the unani- 
mous consent of the nation, Moytoy was appointed 
commander in chief. Numerous presents were 

* Gabriel Johnson from 1734—1753. MatUiew Rowan preaiclenl 
of the council till 1754. Arthur Dobbs till 1764. William Tryon tiU 
1771* Josiah Martin tiU 1774. 
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made to the Indians ; and they brought the crown, 9^^f^' 

with five eagle tails and four scalps of their enemies, I 

from Tennassee, their chief town, and Mo)^oy pre- 173©. 
sented them to Sir Alexander, praying him to lay 
them at his majesty^s feet. Sir Alexander proposed 
that a number of their chiefs should be dfouted to 
accompany him to England, to do homage in person. 
Six were appointed, and sailed with him for Eng- 
land. They arrived at Dover in June. As a pledge 
of their loyalty, the crown of their nation, the feaA- 
ers of glory, and the scalps of their enemies, were 
laid at his majesty's feet. A treaty was drawn up, 
and signed by Alured Popple, secretary to die lords 
commissioners of trade and plantations, on the part 
of his majesty, and the Cherokee chiefs in behalf of 
their nation. The chief articles were for substance. 
That the king's children of Carolina should trade with 
flie Indians, and furnish them with all goods they 
should want ; and make haste to build houses and 
plant corn from Charleston towards the Cherdcee 
towns behind the great mountains : That the Chero- 
kees should be always ready to fight against any na- 
tion of white men or Indians, who shall hurt or mo- 
lest the English : That the trading path should be 
kept clean from blood : That the Cherokees shall 
trade with no people but the English, nor admit any 
to build feats, or cabins, or to plant among them : 
That if any should attempt to do it, they skill give 
notice of it to the English govemour : That if any 
Englishman shall kill an Indian, he should be pun- 
ished by the English laws, as if he had killed an 
Englishman ; and that when an Indian should kill a 
white man, he should be delivered up and punished 
in the same manner. Every article was accompa- 
nied with presents of different kinds, such as cloth, 
guns, shot, vermilion, flints, hatchets, &c.^ This 
peace was kept inviolably by the Cherokees nearly 
thh^ years. 

• Hist* S. Carolina, vol ii, p. 6, 7, 8. 
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CHAP. The first govemour of South Carolina, under the 
^»^' crown, was Robert Johnson* He arrived at his seat 
'rrrr of government the beginning of the year seventeen 
hundred thirty one. With him l^umed the Indian 
chiefs, with such ideas of the power, greatness and 
generosity of the Englidi nation, as imagination can 
better paint than language express. 

Forthe encouragementof theCarolinians,his majes- 
ty granted them several indulgences. Tte restraints 
on rice, an enumerated article, were partly taken off, 
and the parliament allowed a discount on hemp. The 
arrears of quitrents, amounting to more than nine 
thousand, were remitted as a bounty from the crown. 
Seventy pieces of cannon were sent over by his maj- 
esty, and^the govemour had orders to build a fwt at 
Port Royal, and another on the river Alatamaha. 
An independent company of foot was allowed for 
their defence by land, and ships of war were stationed 
for the protection of trade. For the encouragement 
of commerce, the colony was allowed to continue, 
and very considerably to increase, their bills of credit 
Till this period the cultivation of the CaroUnas 
was very inconsiderable. Says a writer of their his- 
tory, " The fece of the country appeared like a des- 
ert, with little spots here and there cleared, scarcely 
discernible amidst the immense forest;*^ butaftar 
this, under the royal smiles, they began to emerge 
from a state of poverty and oppression, to a state of 
freedom, ease, and affluence. 
Flan for ^ooT\ after the establishment of the two distinct 
the settle- govemmcnts of South and North Carolina, a plan 
Geor ^f ^^^ concerted for the setdement of a colwiy, be- 
®''^*' tween the rivers Alatamaha and Savannah. TiB 
this time that extensive country had remained a 
wilderness, without an inhabitant, except the savage 
natives. In tlie setdement of this, two principal 
objects were had in view ; the relief of the indigent 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland ; >and the 
more effectual security of the Carolinas. To South 
Carolina especially, it would form an important bar- 
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rier^ both against the Indians and« Spaniards* The chap. 
plan was conceived by a number of chcoitable people^ ^^^^' 
who raised monies for the purpose of transporting ^^^ 
valuable families made miserable by misfortune and 
poverty, at home, into this part of America. The 
design was not oiUy to transport, and give them lands 
in Amenca, but to clothe, and furnish them with 
utensils necessary to make a permanent settlement* 

On application to his majesty, fcH* his countenance 
and a legal execution of their design^ his letters 
patent were granted, incorporating twenty oi\e per- 
sons, by the name of Trustees for the settling and 
^stabli^ng of the colony of Georgia. These letters Patent for 
passed the seals June 9th, 1739. The charter of^^^g^Y'^j^ 
U3corp<»:ation made a grant of all that part of Caro- oTh* "^ 
Una, lying between the most northerly stream of 
Savannah river, along the sea coast, to thf most 
southern stream of Alatamaha river ; westwzird from 
the heads of these rivers respectively in cMrect lines 
to the South Sea, inclusively, with all inlands within 
twenty leagues of the same. The present boundaries 
are the Atlantic oeean on the east, the Flcn-idas on 
Ae south, Missisippi on the irest, and South Car- 
(^uia on the north, and northeast. The state is 
about 600 miles in length and 250 m breath. 

The trustees having exhibited an ample charity, 
by making large contributions themselves, under- 
took the solicitarioo of contributions from others; 
for the purposes of clothing, arming, purchasing 
utensils for cukivatipn, and for the transportation of 
such n^dy &milies, as would consent to emigrate, 
and begin the settlement of the colony. Their views 
were not confined to British subjects only, but it was 
their design to open a door for indigent ahd oppress^ 
ed protestants of other countries and denominations. 

To prevent all abuse and misapplication of those 
charitaUe donations, they agreed to deposit the mon- 
ey in the bank of England ; and to enter in a book 
the names of the donors, with the sums contributed 
by each of them. They also obliged themselves. 
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CHAP, and their successors in office, to lay a staleme&t df 
^"^' the money, received apd expended, before the lord 
chancellor of England, the lords chief justices of the 
king's bench and common pleas, the master of the 
rolb, and the lord chief baron of the exchequer. 
These generous trustees offered their time, labour^ 
and money, wholly for the good of others ; seeking 
no other reward for themselves than the noble satis* 
facticm of virtuous actions, and of doing good to in- 
dividuals and the public. Doubtless, they may chal- 
lenge the annals of any nation to produce a more 
charitable and worthy undertaking. 

The trustees held their first meeting in July, 1732, 
elected lord Percival president, and appointed a com- 
mon seal. Besides the liberal donations made by 
the gentry, clergy, and nobility, the parliament grant- 
ed ten thousand pounds for carrying the design into 
immediate effect. The November following, a hun- 
dred and ^teen emigrants offered themselves, and 
embarked for Geoi^. James Oglethorpe, one <rf 
the trustees, a zealous and active promoter of the 
January colony, embarked with them. The next Januaiy 
i5Ui,i7S3. ijj^y arrived, in good health, at Charleston in Soutb 
Carolina, l^e Carolinians sensible <^ the vast ad- 
vantages, which might be derived to tliem, fromHhe 
settlement in contemplation^ gave it a generous en- 
couragement. They made the emigrants a {M'esentof 
a hundred breeding cattle, with som^ other live stock, 
and twenty barrels of rice. They zlso fnrnybsA 
them with a party of horse, and with scout boats 6x 
their conveyance to Savannah, and assistance in the 
Settle- exploration of the country. Govemour Bull acoom- 
mcnt of panied Mr. Oglethorpe and the emigrants, to Savant 
Georgia, j^j^ , ^^j ^^ Carolinians assisted, with their labours 
as well as purses, in planting this new colony. Af- 
ter exploring the country they began their settle- 
ment on the high pleasant bluff, on which the town 
of Savannah now stands. A regular town was mark- 
ed out, on the south side of the river ; and, near its 
bank, a fort was erected and guns mounted, for the 
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tfte f c ncc of the inhabkantsu The town #ad mined Chap« 
Savannah from the Indian name of die river which ^"^' 
ifrashed it on the north. ^^^ 

'Mr. Oglethorpe concluded a treaty of ^endship 
wkh the Creeks, that numerous and powerful tribe 
of Indiaqs. He embodied aH the men capable of 
bearing arms, arranged them under proper oAqers, 
and equipped them for service. 

While th^se things were eflfected in the colony, the ReguU- 
trBstee3 had been forming a plan of settlement, and tjont of 
^9tablishing sucfc regulations, as in thefr opinion, "^ ^ 
-were best adapted to answer Ae purposes <rf' their in- 
corporation. « As the military strength of tlie c<dony 
was one principal object of its settlement, they c(m- 
$i€lered the inhabitants both as plmiters uid scMiers t 
to be fumishod, no less with arms for defence, thail 
with tools for cultivation. £aeh grant of land 
was viewed as a miliary fief, fin* which the 
possessor, whenever caHed, was to appear in arms 
and tak^ the field, for the common defence. It was 
determined, that the lands should be granted in tafl 
n^lc ; and, that on the termination of the estate in tail 
male, it should revert to the trust, and should be re* 
gt^itfcd, as the trustees should determine. They 
W^re however, especially to regard the widows and 
daughters of those who had made settlements on the 
lands thus reverting. The widows during life ww« 
ctititled to the mansion house and one half of the 
lands, which had been improved by their husbands^ 
^owances were also to be made to daughters, es« 
pecidy if tiiey had not been previously provided fot 
m marriage. If any of the lands granted, should noC 
be cleared, improved, and well inclosed within eigh** 
leen years from the date of the grant, they were al« 
it> to return to the trust All forfeitures for non- 
itiddence, treason, felonies, &c. were to the trustees, 
ftr the eijidument of the cdony. The use of ne- 
groes and the importation of mm were absolutely 
I^Kibited . There was also a prohibition of dU trade 

Vol. I. 36 ^ 
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CHAP* with the Indiaps, unless by virtue of a speciallicffitt: 

^ "' for that purpose. 

17^3, As this new settlement was designed as a barrkr 
a^inst the Spaniards, and numerous and potent 
tribes of Indian^ within the limits of the colony, it 
was imagined that negroes would disserve a princi- 
pal object in view. Rum was viewed as injuriou3 
to health, and destructive to the peace and interests 
of a new settlement. It is not improbable, that the 
trustees had also in the prohibition of this article^ a 
charitable regard to the peace and life of the Indians. 
It was imagined that a free trade with them would 
be productive of wars, and expose the colony to de- 
struction. These were some of the reasons, whkh 
induced these humane and liberal gentlemen, to 
adopt suoh an uncommon system of fundamental 
regulations. Scarcely could die human mind hm 
formed one less adapted to the condition of the poor 
settlers, more impolitic, or in its consequences mx^ 
destructive of the population and prosperity of :die 
province. 

17S4. Notwithstanding there came over the next yeK 
five or six hundrea emigrants to advance tlie s^^, 
ment. But it was soon found by experience, fccik 
these first embarkations of poor people, from ElnglawL 
collected from the refuse of towns and cities,^ ^ 
these were not the people to fell the mighty groves 
of Georgia, and turn the wilderness into gardois^ 
^ pleasant fields. Those who had been irrcsdute, idl^ 
and useless members of society at home, were Saaa^ 
to be no better abroad. A more enterprising ^ 
hardy race of men were to be sought, that the en^l 
in view might be answered. The trustees therefoQf- 
determined to introduce upon their lands, anumbff 
of Scotch and German labourers. To efiect ^ 
proper inducements were necessary. The tn43|lK||f 
therefore resolved that eleven townships, each coi^ 
sisting of twenty thousand acres should be laid out ill 
square plats, upon the principal rivers in the colony* 
Two were to be laid out on the Alatamaha, two on 
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the Savannah, two on the Sant^, and the other on chap. 
Pedec, Wacamaw, Wateree, and Black rivers, as they ^"^' 
were then called. Each town was to be divided in- 
to, fifty acre shares ; of which every man, who would 
make a setdement, had one share.* On the publi- 
cation of these terms Switzers, Scotch, and Germans 
became adventurers in the colony. 

By the influence of John Peter Pary, of Neufchat- 
cl, in Switzerland, a number of Switzers came over 
and made settiements in the colony. Nearly at the 
same time about a hundred and sevehty Saltzbergers, 
protestants from Germany, emigrated and made a 
settlement on the Savannah, which they named Eben- ir^s, > 
ezer. The same year about a hundred and sixty 
Scotch Highlanders were transported into Georgia^ 
and setded on the Alatamaha. They built a fort, 
which they called Darien. About this they settled 
a small town, which, in memory of that whence they 
emigrated, was named New Ivemess. 

In 1736, Mr. Oglethorpe, who made it his busi- iraa^ 
ness to oversee and advance the setdemeitt of the 
colony, brought over with him a recruit of three 
hundred planters. With these he settled Fred- 
erica, on die island St. Simon, the west side of which 
is washed by the river Alatamaha. Great pains 
were taken to strengthen the soudiem parts of Geor- 
gia. In addition to the ten thousand sterling, grant- 
ed 1732, the parliament made a second grant of 
twenty six thousand pounds for the encouragement 
of the colony. About fourteen hundred planters, 
in the term of three years, had been transported into 
die colony. Under these favourable appearances, 
the trustees flattered themselves, with expectations of 
soon seeing their new colony in a flourishing state 
of population, wealth, and power. But sadly were 
their expectations disappointed. Not all the liberal- 
ity of individuals, nor the countenance and generous 

• Hist, S, Cir. vol- ii. p. 42, 45. By compamg the mnu 'with the 
number of men who made settlements, as they are set down from yea|> 
/ ^o year, I find about 60 acres and a half (panted to each mttn. 
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ctfAP. grants of parikment, could, under tbair rerakdme^ 
^"'- raise the colony from an feting state or pofvme^ 
jy3^ and wretchedness* 

In 1797) on a rumour thirt the ^N^iiards^ i^ 
the Havannah and St. Augostinei were maki^f' 
preparations for the invasion of the ooloi^, the 
government, at the request of the trusteesi seal 
over a regiment of six hundred men for its defenee* 
Each soldier, at die end of seven yesirs^ Kiight be 
discharged with a title to twenty acres of fcuid. The 
parliament alto made another grant of twenty tho«M- 
and pounds, enabling the trustees to transport into 
the colony a fresh embarkation of persecuted prot»- 
tants. Widiin the term of seven years, from Junci 
I73i2, to June, :i740, the British paiiiament gi^nbed 
DoiutUoM /. 94,000 for the settlement of Georgia, The bettc- 
pendi-*' fections made to the corporation for that purpose^ in 
lures in Great Britain, amounted to /. 16, 704)6,3,3. and these 
****^f"?*-in Carolina to /. 1,29656,9. The whole sum pvm 
1^^ was /.112,000,12,0,2. Of this, duriftg the sevea 
years, the trustees expended /• 106,081,4,5,2* Tksf 
had settled in the colony 687 men, and 634 wonea 
and children, 152r persons ; equal to 304 fhrn^ies, 
reckoning five to a family. Of this number 9U 
were originally poor British subjeoti^ and 606 w&t 
poor foreign protestants* The settkmem dl each 
person cost the nation about 701. and each &mitf 
about L550. Within the same periedy it appeat« 
from the quantity of lands granted, allowing the same 
proportion to rieh and poOr, that they kSd sefded 
977 rich people. So that in 11740, there were 2^498 
inhabitants, equal to 500 families*^ This is, on si^ 
position that all the lands granted were settled^ ariA 
that norte of the planters were dead^ Neiltor of 
these can be supposed: but it is probable, that Ae 
increase erf' the planters amounted to all deilcknflilti 
by death 6r otherwise^ 

* I have before me an account of benefactions, expendkuiev iM 
^prants made» an^ of the poor people sent over to the colony the ti^ 
8#yenyc>r«. 
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tho eifpendkures which have be€n*statedf chai 
the natioiv Wis at the expense of tmn^xxting a reg- ^^"" 
imeiit of 600 men into Georgia^ and of armings cloth* 
ing, victualling, and paying them during three of the 
aeven jears. This, probably, amount^ to as much 
at all the other expenses. We nuiy therefore esti^ 
ibate the cost of settling every person for the term of 
seveli years at /.70 at leasts and of each family at 
/•350 At this time nothing had been received, by 
way of compensation, nor was any thing received for 
many years after this period. The cwporation af^ 
terwards expended /.5,919,7,7 the balance remaining 
an hand in 1740, in advancing the settlement of the • 
oQkHiy. At the 3ame time the nation were at great 
and constant expense for its protection. 

Upon the declaration of war against Spain, Mr. 
Oglethorpe was vested with a general command* 
As the Spaniards had been bad neighbours in peace^ 
and as it was expected they would be much worse in 
war, he undertook an expedition against Florida. 
Assisted by Virginia and the Carolinas, he marched o^ie- 
iHih an army of more than two thousand men, con- *^^'* 
sisting of regulars, provincials, and Indian allies. UonT^' 
Ife took two Spanii^ forts, Diego and Moosa. He ^74Q. 
mvested St. Augustine^ cannonaded and bombarded it 
J(Nr a considerable time. By sea he was assisted by 
captain Vincent Price, with several twenty gun ships; 
bttt after all their exertions, the general was obliged 
•tor raise the seige and return with considerable loss. 

Two years after, the Spaniards in their turn in- 174^. 
vaded Georgia. In May, 1742, two thousand land 
bfceSf under the command of Don Antonio de Ro* 
dando^ from the Havannah, under a strong convoy, 
arrived at St. Augustiiie. This armament was dis- spankli 
OQVered on its passage, by captain Haymer of the v>n«. 
Fbmd^orough man of war, who was cruising on the ^^^^ 
coast, and advice was immediately sent^to general 
Oglethorpe of its arrival in Florida. The general Prepara- 
tent faitelfigcnce, with the utmost expedition, to gov- |J^",5j^p^ 
cmour Glen of South Carolma, desiring him, with Uon- • ^ 
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CHAP, all posrfble despatch, to collect, and send on to bis. 
^"^' assistance, all the force in his pow;er. He also re- 
1743. quested him to despatch a sloop to the West Indies, 
to acquaint admiral Veraon with the intended inva- 
sion of the country. Geoi^ia, Port Royal, and the 
inhabitants of the southern frontiers of South Caroli- 
na, began to tremble. Many of the inhabitants of 
the latter deserted their habitations ; and, with dieir 
families and efiects, repaired to Charleston. But 
the Carolinians though exposed to the same dangers 
with their fellow subjects, in Georgia, and though it 
was their policy to keep die enemy at a distance^ yet 
having imbibed prejudices against general Oglethorpe, 
on the account of his late unsuccessful expedition 
against St. Augustine, determined to provide for 
their own defence, and leave him to act alone, hi 
opposing the superior force which was coming against 
him. 

Meanwhile the general made all possible prepara- 
tions for a vigorous defence. Message after naes- 
sage was sent to his Indian allies, who, as they had a 
great esteem for his person, flocked to his camp. 
W ith his own regiment, such rangers and highland* 
ers as could be mustered in Georgia, amounting on- 
ly to seven hundred men, exclusive of his Indians, 
he fixed his head quarters at Frederica, determining 
in case of an attack, to sell his life as dearly as pos- 
sible, in defence of the province. At the same time 
lie had no doubt of a reinforcement from Carolina^ 
for which he every day waited with anxious expec- 
tation. The Spanish armament after a con^ei^ble 
. reinforcement from St. Augustine, on the last dT 
u^^^ June came to anchor off Simon's bar. TTie fleet 
Gcori^ consisted of thirty tw« sail, having on board more 
than three thousmid men, commanded by Don Man- 
. uel de Monteano. After they had spent some time, 
in sounding the channel, and found a sufficient depth 
of water, with the tide of flood, they stood in for 
Jekyl sound. The general, vilio was now at Simon's 
fort, fired upon them and made every exertion in his 
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gow«* to prevent their passing up the rivcrl The chap. 
paniards returned the fire from their ships, and pro- ^^"• 
ceeded up the river Alatamaha, beyond the reach of "~^ 
his guns. Hoisting a red flag at the mizzen-topmast- 
head of the largest ship, they landed on the island 
and erected a battary of twenty eighteen pounders* 
Among their land forces was a fine artilleiy compa- 
ny, under the command of Dan Antonio Kodondo. 
General Oglethorpe finding that he could not pre- 
vent the enemy's gomg up the river, and that their 
force was s6 great that it was unsafe, with his hand- 
ful of men, to remain at fort Simon's, nailed up his 
canncHi, burst his bombs and cohoms, and destroying \ 
the stores, retreated to his head quarters at Frederica. 
He perceived, Aat the most he coukl do, was, by c^oduc^ 
vigihnt and vigorous measures, to act on the defen- and diffi- 
sive, to plan all means of retar(Ung the enemy and of c"*^«^of 
raining time till he should receive a reinforcement.. ST^. 
This ht constantly expected from Carolina. While thorpe, 
his main body were working on the fortifijcat\pns, 
and making them as strong as possible, in their cir- 
cumstances, scouting parties were kept out to watch 
every motion of the enemy. Night and day the In- 
dian allies, assisted by the highlanoers, ranged through 
the woods, harassed the out posts, and, as faraspos- 
siUe, obstructed the approach of the enemy. The 
general was pressed with difficulties. He not <»ily ^ 
waated men but provisions. These were neither 
good nor plentiful. The enemy commanded the 
river, and he was at so great a distance from the 
settlements, that there was no prospect of a supply. 
But to prolong the defence, which was of the utmost 
consequence, not only to Geoipa, but to Carolina, . 
the general concealed from the army every discourag- 
ing. circumstance. To inspire them with vigour and 
perseverance, he exposed himself to the same hard- 
ships and fatigues with the meanest soldier. The 
enemy made several attempts to pierce through the 
woods to the attack of the fortress at Frederica ; but 
they met with such opposition from deep morasses 
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CHAP, and dark thickets, lined with fierce Indians and wiU 
'^'^^' highlanders, that, in every instance, they wwc re- 
ir43. pulsed- Numbers of their officers and best tnx^ 
were slain, and more than a hundred men taken pris- 
oners. On this the Spanish general kept his men 
under cover of his cannon, amd proceeded up dip 
river with a number of galliesto reconnoitre thfe fort, 
and to draw the attention of general Oglethorpe to that 
quarter. To counteract this design the generd detach- 
ed parties of his Indians to lie in ambu»i iri the woods, 
along the shore, to prevent the enemy^s laiy&ig, 
" Learning that there was a difference in the Spanisi 
army, so that the troops from Cuba, and those from St. 
Augustine, formed two distinct camps, he conceived 
the plan of surprising one of them. His knowled|;e 
of the woods gave him great advantage for the eie- 
cution of his design. He mardhed out under ^ 
cover of night, with a number of chosen men, and 
having advanced within two miles of the enemy'? 
camp, he halted his main body, and advanced 
with a small party to view the situation of the enemy. 
While he was conducting every thing with the ut- 
most secrecy a Frenchman in his service, firing his 
piece, deserted and gave the alarm to the eaemy. As 
the general's plan was defeated, by this perfidy, ht 
retreated to head quarters. But deeply apprehet- 
/ sive of the mischief which this treacherous viflain 
. ^ might effect, by discovering his weakness, he began 
to devise means to defeat the credit of his infonaa- 
tions. With this view he addressed a letter to|hc 
French deserter, desiring him to adquaint tht Sflil- 
iards with the defenceless state of Frederica, andlww 
practicable it would be to cut him and his small gar- ] 
rison in pieces; and begged him, as his spy, 'to 
Ogle. bring them on to the attack. If he could no!t> he 
J^T>«'* desired him to use all his art, to persuade them to 
to g^rid ^^"7 » at least, three days more at fort Simon% inti- 
ofthecne. mating that within that time he should receive such 
"*^* a reinforcement from Carolina, with six British 

ships of war, that he should be able to give a good 
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aceomit of the Spaniards. At the same tfane, he nrg- ^"^^=*- 
cd Irnn not to mention a word of admiral Vemon^s ^^' 
coining against St. Augustine* He concluded with u^. 
assurances, that for his services he should receive an 
ample compensation. This letter was entrusted to a 
•Spanish captive, who for the sake of obtaining his 
fiberty and for a small reward, engaged to deliver 
it to the French deserter. But instead of delivering 
it to him, he, agreeably to the wishes of the general. 
Conveyed it directly to the commander of the Spanish 
army. 

Great was the perplexity, various the conjectures xhcif pcr- 
and speculaticMis, which this letter occasioned in the piexity 
Spanish camp. The commander himself was not a J^^ ^^'' 
fittle perplexed. The deserter was put in irons, and 
a councU of war was called, to deliberate on the 
measures to be taken, in a case so puzzling and ex- 
traordinary. Some of the officers were of opinion, 
diat it was only a stratagem to deceive them, and 
prevent the attack of Frederica. Others imagin- 
ed that the matters mentioned in the letter were 
probable ; that the English general might wish for 
an attack, and to detain them till a reinforcement 
hould arrive, or till admiral Vernon should make 
"liimself master of Augustine. They were therefore 
for dropping a plan of conquest at^ded with so 
many difficulties, and for consulting their own safety 
and that of Augustine ; lest, while they were at- * 
tempting conquests, they should be conquered them- 
4^ves, and lose Florida. While the Spaniards were 
iteployed in these deliberations, and embarras^d 
with contraiy opinions, an event, entirely providen- 
tial, took place, which at once united their councils. 
Three ships of force, sent out by the governour of 
Carcdina, at this nick of time, appeared on the coast. 
This corresponding with the intimations given in the 
letter, convinced the Spanish general qf the truth of 
its contents. The Spaniards, in imagination, saw a ^"^^^^"^^ 
vast reinforcement at hand, and were so panic struck, au^s. ^ 
that they immediately set fire to the fort, and em- tine. 
Vol. I: 37 
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CHAP, barked in such hurry and confusion, that some can- 

^ non, a quantity of provision and military stores were 

1742. ^^ft behind.* 

In this very providential and remarkable manner^ 
was Georgia delivered from the very jaws of des- 
truction. Fifteen days was Don Manuel de Monteano 
on the small island, on which Frederica stands, wiA- 
out effecting any thing of importance. He was fright- 
ed, and all his designs defeated, by a mere stratagem, 
in which general Oglethorpe los1#not a man* 

In this resolute defence, general Oglethorpe dis- 
played both personal courage and military skill ; and 
not only saved Georgia, but, probably, a considera- 
ble part of South Carolina from destruction. IJc 
performed singular services for the country, and 
merited an equal degree of applause and thanks frte 
both colonies. ' ' 

It is not improbable that the principal designs4( 
the Spaniards were agamst Carolina ; and had tliqf 
succeeded in Georgia, Port Royal, the southern fron- 
tiers of South Carolina, and Charleston itself, might 
have fallen an easy prey to their victorious arms. It 
was by far the most formidable armament ever employ- 
ed against that part of the country. It was in a pecu- 
liar manner calculated to distress and ruin Carolina. 
Augustine, before the war, had been the grand ic* 
sort of all runagate negroes. The ^vemour of Au- 
gustine had not only refused, on application, to deliver 
them up to their masters, but had proclaimed pa»- 
tection and liberty to all who should repair to hi^*' 
The Spaniards had now a negro regiment whosei 
ficers were negroes clothed m lace, and bore t 
same rank as the white officers, and with the same 
familiarity walked and conversed with the Spanish 
general- Many, if not the principal part of these 
were refugees from Carolina. Had the Spaniards 
penetrated into that provmce, where, at that period, 
there were more than 40,000 negroes, they might, 

* Hret. S. Ctp. ToL il. p. 112*-H9. f I^W. Td. li. p. 71. 
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with such an example, have scK)n acquired numbers chap. 
against whom, no force in Carolina could have made ^^^^' 
any effectual resistimce. i;'42. 

Though the Carolinians exhibited as little good 
poticy as good neighbourhood in this affair, yet they, as 
weft as the mhabitants of Georgia, under the all gov- 
erning hand of Providence, experienced a very mem- 
orable deliverance. 

The inhabitants of Port Royal and its vicinity ex- 
pressed their deep sensibility of it, in their address 
to general Oglethorpe, on this occasion. In it are 
the following sentences : 

" W^, the inhabitants of the southern parts of Car- 
olina, beg leave to congratulate your excellency on 
your late wonderful success, over your and our in- 
veterate enemies, the Spaniards, who so lately invad- 
ed Geoipa, in such a numerous and formidable 
body, to the great terror of his njajesty's subjects in 
these southern parts. It was very certain, had die 
Spaniards succeeded in those attempts against your 
excellency, they would also have entirely destroyed 
us, laid our province waste and desolate, and filled 
our habitations with blood and slaughter ; so that 
his majesty must have lost the fine and spacious har- 
lK>ur of Port Royal, where the largest ships in the 
British nation may remain in secunty on any occa- 
sion." 

So inglorious was this event to the Spanish arms, 
;0IBt on the return of the troops to the Havannah, the 
^j^Ommander was imprisoned, that he might take his 
tgisl for his conduct, during die expedition. Though 
'the enemy threatened to renew the invasion, yet they 
seem, never since, to have made any attempts to get 
possession of the country by force of arms. 

Provisions and succours of all kinds were near 
at hand ; and, on any emergency, might be obtained 
of the sister colonies. But when the first colonies 
were planted, these were not to be had short of a 
voyage of three thousand miles across the Atlantic. 
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CHAP, However^ after all this national expeilse, the cqIq» 
^"^' ny remained in a languishing and distressed condi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the liberal and noble designs 
of the trustees, they imposed on it so many impdi- 
tic, though well meant restrictkxis ; subjected the 
inhabitants to so many forfeitures and hardships, as 
- reduced them to a state of discouragement and 
wretchedness too ereat for human nature long to en- 
dure. The Carohnians, in pity, invited them over 
the river Savannah to setde under their government 
While some abandoned the colony, others who rc» 
mained fell into a state of tumult and con&ision. In 
view of their unhappy condition, and wearied with 
their reiterated complaints, the trustees made a sur^ 
render of their charter to the crown. 
ifs7, lu 1752, the government became regal, similar te 
that of the other royal governments in AnQtericti 
John Reynolds, a naval officer, was appointed thetr 
govemour. 

At this })eriod, almost twenty years from its first 
settlement, the vestiges of cultivation were hardly 
perceptible in the forests of Geoiigia. In £ngiaQd 
all commerce with the colony was not only ne{4ect» 
ed, but even despised. The whole amount S its 
annual exports fell short of ten thousand sterlii^ , 
Nor did it, under the royal government, for roaof 
years, emerge from its poverty and various embarrass- 
ments. 

The poverty of the southern colonies, and their sloir 
progress in cultivation and improvement, after jAliiC 
fir^ settlement, was principally owing to these caulQ^- 
Their unskilfulness in husbandry, their ignorano) 
of the productions, which were natural to the coun- 
try and most profitable to the planter, their indolence 
and want of a spirit of enterprise. 
General Virginia is one the finest countries both for wheat 
<^fcrva. 1^ cattle, yet for more than a century from the 
the south, commencement of its settlement, a great proportmn 
cnicoio- of the people lived on pone, Indian bread, rather 
^^^*' than be at the trouble of sowing and fencing a field 
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of wheat Witfi respect to their cattle, radier than ghaf. 
beat the pains to make proper provision for them, in ^^^^ 
winter, they would sutter them to be so pinched ' 

with hunger, as neariv to die, and so stint their 
growth, as to prevent dieir ever being so large and 
&t, or in other respects so profitable as otherwise 
they might have been. Hence their beef and mut* 
ton were not so good as in England or the northern 
colonies. Whereas with a small degree of care and 
feeding in the winter, they would have been as large 
as the English cattle, and the beef, perhaps, equal to 
any in the world. The Virginians had the best lands 
for hemp and flax ; their sheep increased plentifully, 
and yielded good fleeces ; the mulberry tree grew as 
naturally as the weed, and the silk worm would thrive 
exceedingly ivithout danger ; jet, they brought their 
clothing of all kinds, linen, woolen, silk, hats, and 
leather from £^ngland. They had a plenty of hides, 
but most of them lay and rottt d. Their sheep were 
shorn only to cool them. They abounded in deer ^kins 
of 4he best quality, but he was a rare economist, who 
manu&ctured a pair of leather breeches. Nay, 
though they had the finest groves of timber, yet at 
the distance of a hundred and fifteen or twenty years 
£rom their first settlement, they imported all their 
wooden wane, not only their cabinets, chests, tables, 
chairs, and boxes, but even their cart-wheels, bowls, 
and brooms from England.^ 

In the Carolinas and Georgia, the case was very 
Wttilar, for msuiy years after their first plantation. 
It was not till after their respective governments be* 
came regal, that either of them made any considera- 
ble progress in cultivation. After this period, some 
of the most enterprising among the inhabitants, be- 
gan to discover their richest lands and what were 
their most natural and profitable productions. These 
were now looked out with that keenness of sight, 
secured and cultivated, with that avidity and ardour, 

• Beverley's Hist. Virg. p. 252, 253, 255, 256. 
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CHAP, which the prospects of wealth naturally inspire. 
' Tradesmen and artificers be^an to be introduced 
among the planters, and bom the plantations and 
buildings began to assume a better appearance.^ 

As late as the year 1756, Georgia remained little 
better than a wilderness. The rich swamps on the 
rivers were not cultivated, and the planters had not 
found their way into the interior parts of Ae countiy, 
where the lands are not only more fertile than those 
on the sea coast, but the climate is fer more health- 
ful and pleasant. The whole amount of the exports 
from Georgia, at this period was only 16,776 pomub 
sterling. 

Govemour Wright, by his example and success, 
first gave spring, to a spirit of industry and emula- 
tion, to the inlmbitants of this province. He iras 
not only a father to it, but discovering the excellen- 
cy of its low lands and river swamps, and the mode 
of cultivation, in a few years, made himself master 
of a handsome fortune. The planters, thus taugbC 
the road to wealth, eagerly seized and cultivated the 
rich lands, and soon after the peace of Paris, 1763) 
rose to a state of ease, respectability, and opulence. 
At this period the whole amount of its exports were 
no more than 27,021 pounds sterling. From ^ 
time the increase was so rapid, that in 1773 tfe 
amount of the exports of its staple commodities was 
121,677 pounds sterling.f The colony enjoyed an 
increasing state of prosperity, till the commence* 
ment of hostilities between Great Britain and htr 
cdonies. 

• HUt. S. Car. vol. ii. p. 15, 16» f l^id, vol, ii. p. 267. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

War with the eastern Indians. Brunswick destroyed. Canso sur« 
prised and seventeen vessels taken \>y the enemy. Attempts to 
engage the Five Nations in war against the eastern Indians; Tho 
£ng&h take and bum Norridgewock. Peace made with the In- 
dians. French war. Duviviere takes Canso. Expedition of the 
New Englanders against Looisburg. Remarkable delivetanpe of 
New England. 



X HE peace concluded with the Indians, in seven- 
teen hundred thirteen was of short duration. Some 
dissatbfaction seems to have arisen, as early as the 
year seventeen hundred seventeen. Even before 
this thne some injuries had been done to the English. 
Colonel Shute, govemour of the Massachusetts, wish- 
ing to prevent hostilities, met the Indians in a general 
treaty at Arowsick. They complained that encroach- 
ments had been made on their lands, and expressed 
their dissatisfaction that so many forts had been built, 
at one place and another. They also complained that 
trading houses had not been erected for the purposes 
of taking off their commodities, and supplying them 
with necessaries. The govemour promised them, 
that trading houses should be built, that armorers 
should be sent down, at the expense of the province, 
and that for their commodities, they should be sup- 
riied with provisioff, clothing, and other necessaries. 
There was a renewal of former treaties and an ami- 
cable conclusion of the conference. 

It was expected that the general court would have 
adopted measures, to carry the several matters, stip- 
ulated by the govemour, into immediate execution. 
But such was the general disaffection to the govem- 
our, that it induced the court, sometimes, to oppose 
his measures, even when they were wise and saluta- 
ry. The treaty was therefore disapproved, and 
nothing was done for the performance of a single ar- 
ticle which had been stipulated. The private trad- 
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CHAP, ers, by their frauds and other injuries, irritated the 
'^ Indians, and the French Jesuits among them roused 
1731 them to war.* Some damages were done to the 
English. 

Xugtttt, The general, court therefore resolved, that three 

1731. hundred men should be sent to the head quarters (£ 
the Indians, and that proclamation should be made, 
commanding them, on pain of being prosecuted with 
the utmost seVerity, to deliver up the Jesuits, and 
the other heads and fomenters of the rebellion, and 
to make satisfaction for the damages they had. done* 
If they should refuse a compliajice, it was ordered, 
that as many of their principal men, as the connmand- 
ing officer should judge expedient, should be seized 
and sent to Boston. If opposition should be made, 
they were to repel force by force. The govemour 
and judge Sewel, one of the council, scrupled the 
lawfulness and prudence of a war with the Indians, 
and therefore the troops were not sent, as the court 
had resolved. 

At the next session the house manifested their 
dissatisfaction that the troops were not sent out ; 

jj^^ 3, and resolving " That the government has still m- 
ficient reason for prosecuting the eastern Indians 
fpr their many breaches of covenant," a party of 
men was ordered up to Norridgewock, their chief 
town. Here was an Indian church, and father Ralle, 
a Jesuit, whom the Indians, in a manner, idolized, 
was their pastor. The party effected nothing ma? 
than the bringing off some of the Jesuit's books aaj 
papers. His faithful disciples took care for the se- 
curity of his person and fled to the woods. 

This attempt was such an insult as the Indians 
could not brook. From this time they meditated 

junc,i722. nothing but revenge. The next June, about «ti^ 
of them captivated nine families at MerrymediPg 
bay. A small party took the collector of the cus- 
toms, at Annapolis royal, Mr. Newton, John AdMfts? 

• Hutch. Yol. ii. p. 218, 221, ^79. 
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C^feaiu BUn, and a nmnber of passengers, who put chap. 
in at one of the jPaBsimaquidies, in meu* way from ^' 
"Nova Scotia to Boston. Another party burned a 
sloop at St Gectf-ge's river^ made a number of pris* 
cmersy and attempted to surprise the fort. Soon 
after the enemy burnt Brunswick, a village between 
Casco bay and Kennebeck. Cs^tain Harman, who 
had been posted with a party on the frontiers, pur- 
sued the enemy, killed a considerable number, and 
took their arms, , 

. Upon this war wa^ proclaimed against the enemy, July 35. 
and became general. The Norridgewocks, Penob- JJ"/^ J^.^ 
scot, St. Fra^p^s, Cape Sable, and St. John's la- em In- 
dians, aU uniied in hostilities against New England.* ^W»»' 
They ravaged all the frontiers, from Nova Scoda to 
Connecticut riven For three years large numbers 
of m^ were employed in xanging me enemy's 
country, and guarding the froniers. Connecticut, 
tJiougfa not immediately exposed, as the Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire were, assisted her sister 
xxdonies in this, as she had done in all the preceding 
Indian wars.t Her troops were employed princi- 
paBy in the defence of the frontier towns of the 
Massachusetts in the county of Hampshire., 

TTie country was now much stronger than in the 
ic^mer Indian wars ; the fortresses on the frontiers 
^ere more numerous, and much better furnished 
with men and provbions. The experience which 
had been gained in fwmer wars, taught the coloiists 
more skill and foresight in fighting Indians, than 
ifliey had before employed. The Indians were less 
immerous, more scattered,* and generally at a greater 
distance than in former^ wars. They nevertheless 

• Hutch, vol. ii. p. 294, 295. .^nnn; u 

+ From the year 1688 to 1695 the colony expended about 5,0WH. in 
•*^tions. aid3, and succours for the defence of the P«>;^«f^«;^Nei«r . 
-y^ Within the same period the colony expended nearly 2 OOOJ. for 
the defence of the Massachusetts. From the year 1703 to 1706, Con- 
necticut expended nearly 11,000/ more in the defence o^.^he same 
Wince. The currency in these times wa3 about three fourths Uie 
Value of sterUng money. I^easons in hha^ c/ ^iffineotteut agavMt par- 
liamentary taxation f p. 29. ' H 

Vol. I. 38 • .. 
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CHAP, lulled many of the inhabitants and did the ^^ 

^^' England cdonies very. essential injuries. 

Fcbaith, In February, colonel Westbrook was despatched 

1723. ' with a hundred and thirty men, to Kennebeck ; and 

with whale boats and small vessels, ranged the coatf 

as far as Mount Desert. On his return he sailed uf 

Penobscot river ; and about thirty two miles abov c the 

anchoring place, for the transports, discovered the 

Indian castle. It was seventy feet in length and 

fifty in breadth. Within were twenty three wcB 

' finished wigwams. Without was a handsome church 

sixty feet long and thirty broad. There was also a 

commodious house for tfie Roman catholic priest 

But these were all deserted, and notliing more was 

accomplished by the expedition, than tl)^ barbarous 

business of burning tbs Indian village. 

Captain Harman, ^bout the. same time, vvaij sent, 
with a hundred and twenty men, on an expedition 
to Norridgewock ; but the rivers were so oi>en, an^ 
the ground so full of water, that they could not pass 
either by land or water. After they had, with great 
difficult reached the upper falls of Amascoggin, 
they divided into scouting parties and returned with- 
out seeing an enemy. 

Afterwards captain Moulton went up with a partf 
of riitn to Norridgewock j but the village was en- 
tirety- deserted. He was a brave and prudent jnai^, 
and^ probably, imagining, that moderation .and bu,- 
manity might excite the Indians to a more favour- 
able conduct towards the English, he left their housc|B 
wd church standing. Some books and papers pf 
RaUe, the Jesuit, were brought off, by which it ^ 
discovered that the French were instigators of ihp 
war. 
April. As soon as the spring began to open tbe ^npXff 

renewed their hostilities. Eight persons were kilW 
or taken, at Scarborough and Falmouth. Axiaag 
the dead was a sergeant Chubb, whom the Indjans 
imaginmg to be captain Harman, against whom Aey 
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had conceived the utmost malignity, fifteen aiming chap. 
at him, at the same instant, lodged eleven bullets in ^^' 
his body. 1723. 

Besides other mischief, the enemy, the summer 
following, surprised Casco, with other harbours in 
its vicinity, and captured sixteen or seventeen sail of 
iRshing vessels. The vessels belonged to the Mas- 
sachusetts ; but govemour Philips of Nova Scotia, 
happening to be at Casco, ordered two sloops to be 
imoiediately manned and despatched in pursuit of » 
the enemy. The sloops were commanded by John 
Eliot of Boston, and John Robinson of Cape Annew 
As Eliot was ranging the coast he discovered seven 
vessels in Winepang harbour. He concealed his 
men, except four of five, and made directly for the 
harbour. Coming .nearly up to one of the vessels, 
on board of which were about sixty hidians, in high 
expectation of another prize, they hoisted their pen- 
dants and cried out, " Strike English dogs and come 
aboard, for you are all prisoners." Eliot answered 
that he would make all the haste he could. As he 
made no attempts to escape, the enemy soon sus- 
pected mischief, cut their cable and attempted to , 
gain the shore ; but immediately boarding them he 
prevented their escape. For about half an hour they 
made a brave resistance, but Eliot's hand-grenadoes 
made such havock among them, that at length, those 
who had not been killed took to the water, where 
they were a fair mark for the English musketeers, 
Five only reached the shore. Eliot received three 
bad wounds, had one man killed and several wound- 
ed. He recovered seven vessels, several hundred 
quintals of fish, and fifteen captives. Many of the 
captiv^had been sent away, and nine had been mur- 
dered TO cold blood. The Nova Scotia Indians 
were characterized as more cruel than the other In- 
dian nations. 

Robinson re-took two vessels and killed several of 
the enemy. The Indians had carried the other ves- 
sels so far up the bay, above Malagash harbour that 
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it was not safe to pursue thenv as he had not a 
cient number of men to land, a^ put to fiigbt 
more numerous enemy. 

The loss of such a'tmmber of men deternmMe:4 the 
enemy to seek revenge on the poor fishermen. Tw«»- 
ty of these y^t remained in their hands» at the bur^ 
bour of Malagash. These were all destined to M^ 
sacriiiced to the manes of the slaughtered IndiBO& 
At the very time, that the powawing and other cei€^ 
monies, attending such horrible purposes, were jufil 
commencing, captain Blin, who someume befiEMe 
ibad been a prisoner among them, arrived off the har- 
bour ; and made the signal, or sent in the t<d:en, 
which it had been agreed between them, should ht 
the sign of protection. Three Indians came on 
board, and an agreement was made for the FansMjii 
both of the ships and captives. These were <^v^* 
ed, and the ransom paid* Thus providehtkUy 
were these poor men rescued from an untimely apd 
barbarous death. 

This Nova Scotia affair, was, by no means, fortu* 
nate to the Indians. Besides the loss whicJi they 
had already sustained, captain Blin, in his way tfi 
Boston, captivated a number of them, near Cape,Si|* 
bles ; and captain Southack a number tifl(^f wfaioli 
they brought on with them to Boston. 

Before the close of the year, four or five hundred 
Indians made a descent on the island of Arowsick. 
The soldiers, guarding the labourers in the ficld$i 
discovered them, and gave the alarm so seasonaUf 
to the inhabitants, that theytiad time to shelter thdi|- 
selves in the fort, and also to secure part of th<5» 
goods* before the enemy came upon thetn. Thqr 
commenced an immediate attack an the £wt; but 
finding after they had fired some time^ Sfk th^ 
could not cany their point- with respect to this, ib^ 
fell to plundenn^ and burning the houses and 4fi* 
stroying the cattle. About fi^ head were kilfcd^ind 
thirty dwelling houses were burnt. With pain did 
^the inhabitants behold dus destruction, kmentit% 
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Aeir want g£ numbers to make a sally and prevent ^^^^^ 

the mischief. But the garrison consisted of forty ^ 

lijeri only, under the command of captains Temple 173$. 
And Penhallow. These were no match for such 
mimbers. The enemy drew off, in the night, and 
retired to head quarters at Norridgewock.* 

" From April till the last of December, the enemy 
kept the country in continual alarm. More than 
forty people were killed and taken, in various places, 
besides Aose which have been mentioned. The 
most of them were killed. 

Attempts had been made, by the Massachusetts/ 
to engage the Five Nations and Scatacook Indians in 
the war. For this purpose commissioners had 
been sent to Albany, with such proposals, as were 
judged proper to induce them to take up the hatchet 
against the eastern' Indians. The Indians conduct- Negotu- 
cd the afeir with great art* All the encouragement ^^^ ^^ 
<4)tadned was, that the Five Nations would send a Nations! 
t)umber of delegates to Boston, to treat on the sub- Aug. 21. 
jeet. Accordingly, not less than sixty of them went 
to Boston, at the session of the general court. A 
verf formal conference was holden with them, in the 
presence of the whole court. But the delegates 
would i)0t involve their principals in war. After 
they had amused the copimissioners, and drawn a 
large sum in valuable presents from the government, 
they answered, that if any of their young men were 
iiicHned to go out with parties of the English, they 
might do as they pleased. Thus after high expec- 
ts^ns, much trouble and expense, the arrair issued 
without contributing, in the least, either to the honour 
or defence of the province. 

El tl^beginning of the next year the war was less 
fkvourifflk to the English, than it had been in the 
pret3cding. Their losses, on the whole, exceeded 
diose of die enemy. However, before the close of 
the year, they received several such blows, as made 

* Hutch, vol. ii. p. 294—297. 
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them weary of the war, and disposed them to ad fic- 

commodation. ^ 

1724. ^^^ March they beMn to alarm and kill the inhabi- 
tants ; and in little more than two months, they 
killed people at Cape Porpoise, at Black Point, cm 
Kennebeck river, at Berwick, Lamprey, and OysWr 
rivers, and at Kingston. They also killed and ci$- 
tivated several on Connecticut river. 
April 30. Captain Josiah Winslow, who had been stationed 
Capujn at the fort on St. George's river, with part of 1A^ 
k^cd!*^ company, had been surprfsed and cut off. He wctt 
out from the fort with two whale boats, fourteen 
white men, and three Indians. It seems the eneitt^ 
watched their motions, and on their return, sudden^ 
surrounded them, with thirty canoes, whose cobl- 
plement was not less than a hundred Indians. TThe 
English attempted to land, but were intercepted, aiifl 
nothing remained, but to sell their lives as dearly as 
possible. They made a brave defence, but eve^ 
Englishman was killed. The three Indians escaped 
to report their hapless fall. 
Indian Flushed with this success, the enemy attempted 

leats by .Still greater feats on the water. They took two^tei- 
watcr. i^ps at the Isles of Shoals. They then made seHr- 
ures of other vessels in different harbourS.' Amoft^ 
others they took a large schooner carr)'ing two swrr- 
el guns. This they manned and cruised along the 
coast. 

It was imagined that a small force would be abfc 
to conquer these raw sailors. A shallop of sixteetl, 
and a schooner of twenty men, under captains Jadt^ 
son and Lakeman, were armed and sent in purstik 
of the enemy. They soon came up with them, but 
raw as they were, they obliged the EngliAvesdis , 
to sheer off, and leave them to pursue titer *o«fe 
course. The vessels returned much damaged ih 
their rigging by the swivel guns. Jackson and sev- 
eral of his men were wounded. 

Captain Durel, of the Seahorse man of war, was, 
at that time, on the Boston station, ttis lieutenant, 
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mfister, and master^s mate, each of them took^ the 
command of a small vessel, with thirty men, and 
sailed in quest of the Indian seamen ; but they soon 1724. 
grew weary of the business, and returned without 
giving any intelligence of the enemy. The Indians 
took eleven vessels and forty five men. Twenty 
two they killed, and the others they carried into 
captivity. r 

.While this part of the enemy were accomplishing 
these feats by water, other parties were alarming the 
inland country, killing and captivating the inhabit- 
ants. Mischief was done at Groton, Rutland, North- 
ampton, and Dover. . In all these places more or 
less were killed, some were wounded, and others 
carried into captivity. 

Weary and discouraged with fruitless attempts to 
Intercept the Indians, by ranging the frontiers, it was 
determined to make another attempt to surprise them 
in their capital village at Norridgewock. Four com- 
panies, consisting in the whole, of two hundred and 
eighty men, under the command of captains liar- 
man, Moulton, Bourn, and lieutenant Bean, were 
despatched up the river Kennebeck. On the twen- Aug. 2p. 
tieth of August they arrived at Taconick. Here 
leaving their boats, undpr a guard of forty ipen, they 
hxarched, the next day, for Norridgewock. In the 
evening they discovered two women, the wife and 
daughter of Bomazeen, the famous warrior and 
qhieftain of Norridgewock. They fired upon them 
a^d killed his daughter, and then captivated his wife. 
By her they obtained a good account of the state of 
the village. On the twenty third they came near it, 
9fxd as they in^agined that part of the Indians would 
be in their com fields, at some distance, it was thought 
expedient to make a division of die army. Harman, 
who was chief in command, marched with eighty 
men to the fields. Moulton with the remainder 
marched directly for the village. About three o'clock 
it opened suddenly upon them. The Indians were 
all in their wigwams entirely secure. Moulton 
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CHAP, marcjied his men in the profoundest silmoe, 

^ dcred, that not one of them should fire^at random, 

1724. through the wigwams, nor till they should raofstie 

Surprtsai the enemy's fire ; as he expected they would orate 

^^f* out in a panic ami overshoot them. At length jp 

week, Indian stepping out discovered the Eng^sh dtam 

Aug. 23. ypoj^ them. He instantly gave the war whoop, m^ 

sixtj' warriors rushed out to meet them. ITie j^ 

dians fired hastily, without injuring a man. 

English returned the fire with great effect, and 

Indians instandy fled to the river. Sosne jun 

into their canoes, others into the river, wtuch lie 

tallest of them were able to ford. Mouhon cloaiqr 

pursuing them, c^ve them from their canoen, aq^ 

killed them in the river, so that it was judged, tjoft 

not more than fifty of the whole village reached ^ 

opposite shore. Some of these were shot be%e 

they reached the wopds. ^ 

The Elnglish then returning to the village, fayfd 

lather Ralle, the Jesuit, firing from one of the.wj^ 

warns on a small number of men, who had not hqpn 

in the pursuit of the enemy. One of thesehe wqmj^ 

ed ; in co$nsequence of which, one lieutenant Ja^ip 

burst the door and shot him through die bead* CS^ 

tain Moulton had given ord^s not to kill hire. jSk 

ques excused himself, affirming that RaUe was ifin^ 

ing his piece, and refused to give or receive qufgjp^ 

With the En^Ush there were three Mohawks. Afflg 

a fiimous Indian warrior firing from a wigwam 1^ 

ed one of them. His brother in a rage flew tp^ 

wigwam, burst the door, and instantly killed M|^ 

The English followed in a rage and kilipd. 91 

squaw and two helpless children. Having deafljl 

the village of the enemy they fell to plundering j|l 

destroying the wigwams. :,^ 

After the action was over Harman and hia jpMf 

came in from the fields, and the army lodged Bk0t 

village. In the morning they found tweiUy six4oid 

bodies besides that of the Jesuit. Among die ^ead 

were Bomazeen, Mog, Carabeset,Wisseaiemet, aad 
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Bomazeen's scm-inlaw, all famous warriors. Char- ^^^^• 

tevoix says there were no more than thhty killed, 

and fourteen wounded. The English not only plun- 1734, * 
dered the village, but brought off the plate from the viUwrc 
Roman catholic church, and, in their zeal against ^'J^buwt 
i^slatry , broke the crucifixes and images with which 
it "Was adorned. After the English had marched off, 
one of the Mohawks wa3 either sent back, or of his 
OMm accord, returned and burnt the wigwams and 
the church. This is the English account.* 

Charlevoix says, the English finding they had 
no body to resist them, fell first to pilla^ng and then • 
burning the wigwams. They spared the church, 
so long as was necessmy for their shamefully profim*- 
ing the sacred vessels and the ardorable body of Je- 
sus Christ, and then set fire to it. He says, when 
the Indians returned to the village, they made it their 
firsat care to weep over the body of their holy mis- 
sionary. They found him shot irf a thousand places, 
aealped, his skull broke to pieces with the blows of 
hatchets, his mouth and eyes fiiil of mud, the bones 
of his legs fractured, and. ^, his members mangled 
aahundred diflferent ways. Thus was a juiest treat- 
«d in his mission, at the foot of a cross, by those 
^ciy men who have so strongly exaggerated the pre- 
tended inhumanity of our Indians, who have never 
t»de such carateige upon the dead bodies of. their , 
fitlemies. There b, doubtfcss, in this account, some 
mistake and exaggeration ; but according to our 
0wn, are there not sad marks of inhumanity ? Do 
wot, the instances of firing on the defenceless women, 
killing the daughter of Bomazeen, the wife and chil- 
dren of Mog, and father Ralle, appear to have been 
-'tonecessary and cruel ? Have not a promiscuous 
plundering and burning of towns and churches, the 
'^te^gbter of defenceless women and children, been 
*rer ccMisidered by Americans as barbarous, espec- 
lally when they have been the sufferers ? Can these 

• Hutch, vol. ii. p. 211, 213. 
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be less barbarous when th^ are tiw pulnintfqmf 
When sfaoll ive be so happy, as to banish revei^ 
from our mucorous hearts^ and possess such bcner- 
dence and greatness of sfurit^ as to treat our €«- 
mies with that justice^ coro])assion, and horani^t 
which we tUnk reasondt4e^ and wish to have exer- 
cised tcrwards ourselves f 

To do justice to thas storj it should be bbserredf thit 
Ifcatle had used Im inftoedoe with the Nortii^;cwoclB% 
which was tery gr^at, and with the Indians in gea« 
eral, to engage them hi the war. When the EnglUi 
attacked the village, he had with hhn an English hbjr, 
wh(Mn the Indians, about six months bdbre, hai 
ca^i^ted. This boy he had shot through the thigh^ 
ana afterwaixls, stabbed in his body. Captain I&r- 
man, under oath, witnessed this act of cruelty** The 
boy was brougitt hon»5 and cured of hb woonb. 

Ralle was venerable for age, having been nearly 
lorry years a missionaiy among the Indians., ife 
was master of the learned languages, and from 
Ms letters, ^^^leaned to have been a man of Mperior 
Mboatik powets. He held a corresixnKleiioe wicb 
some of the ministers in Boston* Hisietteirstotbeia^ 
wt^tten iti La^, were pire, classical, and efegaitt. 
FHde was the grand foible of Ins heart. He eonv 
femned the English, often threatened and provfft:ed 
them. He met death In that very war, of wfaieb he 
had been a principal inecadiary. He had a great tai- 
imt at ingratiating himsetf whii the Indians* To 
them he was dear as their own Kves.. Hewaskdeed 
their idbL Chartevoisc represents their esteem of 
him in the fdlowing sentence ^ ^^ After his cosineHs 
had raised up and oftentimes kissed the preoioaB 
remains, so tenderly and so justly bcdor^ed by tfiieat» 
tivey buried liim hi the Same place wfaote, die eraa- 
{ng befbre, he had celebtaied the sacn^ mysteries, 
namely, where the altar stood before the cimrdi was 
bumt." 

* Hutch. Tol. U. p. Zt% 
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TTife\i^safetalbtewtotl)ueNorridgew<x*s. Th* WAW. 
tribe 4wiiKUed and never made any figure afterw^s. ^ 

Eiwoui^d bgr the success of ^is ^eKpeditioq, jy^. 
o^ars <^a smvlar nature were imii^tatiely $et on foot 
CdcQe} Wertbrook, with Aree hundred men, marcb^ 
ed across ihe oountrjs frqm JCwinebeqk to Peiiob90ot» 
Other parties were ordered up to Ame^^eoati wad 
Amaneaooggin : but no Indiana could be found at 
the piioGipal pboes of their common resort. The 
irmki^ were nevertlialesa stHl harassed, and amidl 
jwoibers w^hq kil}ed and taken. 

From the commencement of the war, the govern*- 
naent had ^^^ premiums for every Indian acalp or 
captive. This was now iacreascd to a hundred 
ooimds /or each. At this encouragement, Johtt 
Xovewefi raiaed a company of volunteers to hunt 
the fediaas. On hisfirst aUempt he brought in ok Jan. s, 
jiiealp a^ a captive. He made a seamd, in which ^^^^• 
jbe discovered ten Indians about a fire, all in a deep 
tdeep.. He ocda^ a part of his men to fire, who 
i;ttled tihree* As the other seven arose they wiere ^ 
4ihot dead, by the rest of the company^ who reserve^ 
Idlieir fifie lor ^baHL puipoae. In a little more than two March 3. 
winter montiis, he and his party bad made twehfe 
•Imodred pounds m hunting Indians. 

Flmll^d wiA repeated success, he made a tfairfl 
expedition widi a company c^ thirty men. The In- 
ifttftu^, m the mean time, were not idle, but vigilaady 
sought to revenge the blood of their slaughtenod 
^rettff^i. ' I191 May, as LoveweU and his company' Love- 
imre ranging the county, a pronipt Indian presented ^en'« 
4Wmsrff, on a point of land adjoining to a large pond, ^^'^ 
«i piitpose to decoy them. Captain Lovewell soon 
suspected hi^ deidgn, a^d ihat a1>0dy of lodims wene 
jMbr at hand* Heordcrod tim men tolay down their 
mtica and prepare for action. The Indian ke[A ^iU 
m view, ^gradualfy leading them round the pond, till 
kG had <^wnihem a mimcient distance from their 
packs, and .'Ihen au&rmg them to approach within 
gun shot, he discharged upon Lovewell, wounded 
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CHAP, him and one of his men. The Indian was instantly 

^^' shot dead and scalped. Meanwhile a body of In- 

1735. dians who lay concealed seized the packs, and at a 

place chosen for their purpose, waited the. return of 

the English. When they came to the place, about 

.eighty Indians arose, yelled, fired, and ia great fury, 
rushed upon them with their hatchets. Loveweli 
and his company made a gallant defence, and soon 
taught the enemy the danger of approaching too near 
them. To secure their rear and prevent the enemy's 

^ surrounding them, they retreated to the pond ; where, 
notwithstanding the numbers and rage of the enemy, 
they fbu^tthem six hours, till night came on and 

' finished Uie combat. Captain Loveweli, his lieuten- 
ant, and ensign were soon mortally wounded ; and, 
with five more, were left dead on the place of action. 
Sixteen escaped unhurt. Eight were wounded and 
left in the woods without provisions. Of these two 
onljr came in, the others perished with hunger and 
tiieu* wounds. Though the English sustained great 
k>S8, yet the Indians were totally disappointed, and 
probably sustained a loss still much greater. Such 
brave men cannot be supposed to have, fought six 
hours without doing important execution. 

This unfortunate enterprise, however, finished the 
business of^calping parties. Both the English and 
the Indians were weary of the war. Ralle was now 
dead, and the Indians were left to pursue their own 
inclinations. 
Peace In June hostilities ceased. Four Indians soon a£- 

Tn^jS^ ter came to Boston; and, in behalf of the India* 
tribes, whom they represented, signed a treaty df 
peace. This was afterwards ratified, at Falmoutfi 
in Casco bay, by Mr. Dummer, lieutenant govern- 
our of the Massachusetts, John Wentworth, Esqaire, 
lieutenant govemour of New Hampshire, and jPaul 
Mascarene, Esquire, of tlie council of Nova Scotia, 
conimissioners from their respective governments. 
This treaty was succeededby a longandhappvpeaoj 
with the Indians. . ' * 
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This has bfeen applauded as the most judicious chap 
treaty ever concluded with them. But its happy '^' 
consequences were not at all owing tq any thing in 1735 
that, more than had been in other treaties. The ar- 
tides were substantially the same. The pacific con- 
duct of the Indians was owing to a very different 
cause ; the justice and punctuali^ of the govem- 
■ iBoent in the fulfilment of its several articles.* Pro- 
vision was made for the support of trading houses, 
at Kennebeck, Saco, and- St George's rivers. Acts 
were made for the restraining of private trade with 
the Indians. They soon found tteit they were sup- 
plied with goods, not only on better terms, than they 
could purchase them of the French, but than they^ 
couM purchase them even of the private English 
traders. This was, at once suffici^t, and much more 
i^fectual to prevent private fraud .and commerce than 
aH the laws which could have been made for that 
purpose. This was not only a source of peace, but in 
another view, it was a publiccmdument. It turned 
tlie channel of the skin and fur trade, from the French 
to the English merchants. Would it not be happy 
were a similar policy immediately adoj^d with res- 
pect to the Indians, in every part of the United 
States ? Were they, at places of public trade, most 
convenient for them, to be fumbhed with all arti- 
de% at a lower price than they could be obtained else- 
wiitite, would it not, at once, prevent private fraud 
and commerce, increase the Indian trade, conciliate 
the affisction and esteem of the Indian nations,* and be 
the most effectual, and by far the cheapest mode of 
defence, thou^ thousands of pounds should be sac- 
rificed for tl^ purpose ? 

From this period to the commencement of the 
^^nish and French war the colonies experienced 
toe blessings of general tranquillity. Their advances 
in the extent of their settlements, in cultivation, 
commerce, wealth, and population were very consid- 
erable. 

• Hutch, vol. ii. p. 317*. 
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CHAP. The war mdi Spaia m seventeen bur^fed tMMf 
^' nine, soon began to interrupt this tranquS and pros- 
1725. V^^^^^^ st^^ ^ ^ colonies. The southern telooies 

Wftr with ii(^€re in immediale danger. Its elects with ra^ect 

dlSiJfeS'^ to them have abeady been noticed. 

Oct^ls,' In the expedition against Cuba the oortbem ocdo- 

^^^* nies Aunisbed a considerable number of troops^ aod 
jsustained a great loss of me% as they were tnosdy 
carried off by the uncommon mortali^ which fn^ 
vailed in the army.^ 

It was the general expectation, eveiy year, Aat 
France would unite widi £pain in prosecuting the war 
against Great Britain. It was therefore judged ex- 
p^ent to be in readiness for such an event. The forts 
on the frontiers were put in a good stale of defenee. 
Casde WiUiiun, die key of the Masaadiuaett's oolo* 
ny, was not only effectually repaired, but a new bat* 
tery of twenty forty two pounders was added to (lie 
wcHrks. A mudi larger magazine smd greater siip- 
^ies of powder than had before been usuri were 
provided at the expense of the province. Tbec«a» 
wxt^y mortars, shot, and other stores were the boun- 
ty of the crown* 

ir44. Upon a representation of the defenceless atate of 

Annapolis and Nova Scotia, by Mr. Mascareoe, 
two hundred men were despatched by the f4$mt^ 
dutsetts, to reinforee the garrison on dMit statiMir 

March 31. Though war had bem declared agauist Whee 
^esoAy in the spring, yet it was not known in New* 
England, till the bq^ning of June. The French 
at Louisburg, it seems, had the knowle^ of it at 
an earlier period. Duvivier made an expeditiM 
. from thence, with nine hundred men, a^d on the 
tUrleentib c^May surprised Canao. Wkh another 

* The sickness seems to have been almost as mortal as 4he f^^Hp^- 
Accopdmi^ to ike j^neral^s account, no le«s than three thousMidliMn* 
hundred and fortjrnve^iedydartnf the short mace of two daj*. 'M* 
was considerably more than a fourth part of the whole armjr* Of 
«esrty a thousand men from New £ngmid, not more than tilnet j or a 
hundred returned. Of ^rt hundred from Massachusetts .fifty ody 
returned. 
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fmrty hr sooa after made an attempt on Amuiifofis ; 
but as it had been reinforced from the Massachu- _ 
s^itj^ his expectations wore disappointed. While ^^^ 
the French were thus attacking us by land> mmy 
of our Ycsaeb Were t^kcn by ^leir privateers and 
Tiien of war, and carried into Louisburg. It became ao 
dangerous to prosecute the fishery, that the fishermeti 
gave up the design of gqixi^ on their voyages the 
next summer. It was ims^ned, that no maritime 
business cx)uld be carried on but under convoy. 

In die fall of the year it became the general vokey 

that Loukhurg must be tal^n. It was not however 

tbr appvebertsion of any, that it could be ^Qted 

»ren hy the united strength of the colonies. It was 

tbe general opinion, that ;4>pliGation must be made to 

has majesty, both for a naval and land foirce, to carry 

i| into execution. As the winter came on, suggea^ 

lima were broached, that the place might, prol^y, 

be taken by surprise. Some who had been prkon* 

exs at Louid;)urg, and professed to be wdl acquaint* 

ed with the fortifications and garrison, fiivoured this 

opinloQ. Mr. Vaughan, who had been a trader at 

Louisburg, was sanguine in tbe opinion, that it might 

be taken I^ a coup du main. It was the genml 

opinion, that if tlie fortress Coidd not be taken by 

^ yet, that the provisions for the garrison were 

y that it would be impossiUe for it to stand a 

iU the usual time for the arrival of supfdies 

France. At the same time it was talked, that 

m naval force might be provided to cruise off tbe 

harbour, sufficient to i»*ewnt the entranoe of afiy 

dunce vessels which might arrive. 

While dus was th^ conversation abroad, it seems 
tiuit Mr. Vaughan, who was zealous in the affidr ^nd 
has been caliiod the projector of the expeditioni pro* 
posed k to goveraour Shudey. The gavem6ur made 
diigent inquiry of those who had b^n traders and 
prisobers at Louisburg, concerning the condition of 
the fortress, the usual time of the arrival of supplies 
from Europe, the practicabili^ of cruising before the 
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CHAP, harbour, am} whatever ebe might l^ necessary W 
^' obtain the fullest information reUtivcTO the affair* - 
1744. Before thbtime, he h^ written to the mini^iy, 
reproienting the necessity of a naval force, early in 
the spring, for the preservation of Annapolis. If 
this shou^ arrive, he hoped, that the commander, 
with that, would be willing to cover the provincial 
troops. Commodore Warren, with several capital 
ships,. was cruising at the leeward islands. It was 
thought probable, that when he should be acquainted 
with the expedition, he would either come with his 
whole force, or, at least, ^end part of it tq^ the assist- 
ance of the colonies. These, at most, wo-e no more 
than probable conjectures, yet these were all the 
chances, which the colonies had of a naval fcu-ce, in 
die spring, suflBcient to cope with a iiingle capital 
ship, which might arrive at Louisburg. The minis- 
try would indeed, by an immediate express, be ac- 
quainted with the expedition, but the distance be- 
tween Europe and America, was too great to expect 
any timely assistance. 
Plan of the The plan of the expedition w^s, that a land force 
SonT^* of four thousand troq>s, in small transports, shoi]dd 
gidnBt proceed to Canso ; and, the first favourable oppor- 
^^*' tunity, be landed in Chapeaurouge bay. They were 
^^* to be furnished with cannon, mortars, ammunition, and 
all necessaries effectually to carry on the siege. T|||^« 
vent tlie arrival of provisions and stores for the cflny, 
a number of vessels, as soon as the season wouldper- 
mity were to be despatched to cruise before the har- 
bour of Louisburg. An estimate was made of ^ 
, the naval force whicl;i the colonies could fumi^. 
The largest ship which they could employ mounted 
no more than twenty guns; and the whole number 
of armed vessels did not amount to more than ten or 
twelve. ■ AVith this land and sed force, it was ^d 
there was a good chance of success. If, agreeably 
to their expectations, the men of war should arrive, 
it was insisted, that there was every imaghiaMe rea- 
son to expect the reduction of the place. The whole 
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affiiir was 9a provkfcntial and extrttordmary, and the ghap. 
conseqfoences so great, that it deserves a particular ^^' 

hi the beginnmg' of January, when the general 
court was sitring at Boston, govemour Shirley com- 
mtinicated the pki* of the expetfition tso both houses^ 
But he previously represented, that the message he 
vi'as about to communicate was of such importance, 
that it required the utmost secrecy, and he wished 
tfhe members to put themselves trader an oath, not 
to divu{^ it, for such a time as the house should 
think proper. Without any scruple they bound 
themselves to secrecy, though it vjras'the first in- 
stance, in the house of representatives. Many of the 
members, who had heard little or no conversation on? 
the subject, were struck vrith amazement at the bare 
proposal. They imagined that it was an enterprise 
vastly too great, though there were a fair prospect of 
success. They were apprehensive, that it would 
create an expense which would ruin the country. 
But how wild and extravagant soever the scheme 
appeared, yet, in deference to the governour's recom- 
mendation, there was an alppointment of a commit- 
tee of both houses to take the proposal into consid- 
eration. For several days it was deliberated with 
great attention. By those who were for the expedi- Debate on 
tios^ it was insisted, that if Louisburg should con- the Louis- 
tinue in the hands of the French it would infallibly J^^?,*; 
prove the Dunkirk of New England : That the 
French tracfc had always been inconsiderable: 
That their fishery was on the decline, and that for 
several years, they had bought fish cheaper of the , 
English, at Casco, than they could catch and cure 
them ; and that by privateering they might enrich 
themselves with the spoils of New En^and. It was 
also urged that in addition to these dan^rs, there 
>yas that, also, of losing Nova Scotia, which would 
instantly cause an increase of six or eight thousand 
enemies. It was also pleaded, that the garrison at 
Louisburg was disaffected, that provisions were 

Vol. U 40 
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scarcei the works mouldering and decayed, and llie 

govemour an old man, unskilled in the arts pf war> 

^45 and that now was the only time for success. It was 
said, that in another year the town o£ Louisburg 
would be so fortified as to become impregnate : 
That there was nothing to fear from any force al- 
ready there, and that before any could arrive from 
France, the garrison must be forced to surrender. It 
was also urged, that there was no probability of the 
arrival of any capital ship from France, so early in 
the year : That if any one should arrive separately, 
five or six of our small ones might be a match for 
her ; but that there was a greater probability that 
English men of war, from England or the West la- 
dies, would arrive before any from France. It was 
observed that there was always uncertainty in war, 
and that, if we were disappointed, we were able to 
bear the whole expense. It was said that if the ex- 
pedition succeeded it would be glorious. It would 
save the coasts of New England from molestation, 
and might give peace to Europe. To obviate the 
objection relative to the expense, it was observed, 
that Great Britain would reimburse the whole. 

On the other part it was replied, That we had bet- 
ter suffer in our trade, than by such an expensive 
measure, to deprive ourselves of all means of trade 
for the future: That we could annoy the enemy in 
their fishery, as much as they could us, in ours : 
That in a short time both parties would be willing 
to leave the fishery without molestation : That the 
accounts given of the works and ^rrison at Louis- 
burg could not be depended on : That the garriscm 
at Louisburg were regular troops, who, though une^ 
qual in numbers, would, in the field, be more than 
a match for all the raw, unexperienced militia, which 
could be sent from New England : That it was so 
difficult, at that season of the year for vessels to keep 
their station, and the weather was frequently so thick, 
that twenty cruisers would not prevent supplies from 
going into the harbour of Louisburg. It was further 
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said, tfmt there was no sufficient ground, for the ex- 
pectation of any men of war to cover our troops : 

and that if one sixty gun ship should arrive, from 1745 
France or the French islands, she would be more 
than a match for all the armed vessels, which the 
colonies could provide : That our transports at Cha- 
peaurouge bay would be all destroyed, and the army 
on Cape Breton would be obliged to surrender to 
the mercy of the French : That the colonies would 
be coBflemned by the British court, for enga^ng in 
such an enterprise, without their knowledge or ap- 
probation ; and that diey would be unpitied in their 
misfortunes, as they would be the natural effects of 
liieir own rash and wild measures. To these argu- 
ments it was added, that there was no certainty that 
such a number of men, as had been proposed, could 
be raised, or that provisions, artillery, military stores, 
and transports sufficient for the expedition, could be 
obtained : That the season of the year was a great 
discouragement, as, in the winter, it frequently hap- 
pened, for many days together, that no business 
could be done abroad ; and that, though bills of pub- 
lic credit should be en^tted to carry the expedition 
into effect, yet they would depreciate in a great de- 
gree, probably in proportion to the whole sum emit- 
ted. Finally, it was said, that if the enterprise should 
be successful, it would be a national benefit, in which 
the colonies would have no share, in any measure, 
proportionate to the vast expense of treasure, and it 
might be, of the lives, which the acquisition might 
cost them ; and that if it should prove unsuccessfiil, 
it would give the country such a shock, that it would 
not, in half a century, recover its present state. 

On mature deliberation the arguments against the 
expedition preponderated, and the committee report- 
ed against the proposal. The houses accepted the re- 
port ; and, for some days the members laid aside all 
thoughts of the expedition. 

Though the heart of the govemour was wholly in 
the a&ir, and he ardently wished that his proposal 
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CHAP, might have met the approbation of tbc^/sxtsU ooiirt, 
^^ yet he judged it inexpedient i^hy further tp press tbe 
affair either by message, or by private influence with 
the members. He adopted a measure morc pnideiH, 
titbU't^ and influential ; the forwarding of a petition, £xii» 
general the merchants and men of influeneCi to the general 
court. court on the subject. This W3» signed by many of 
the merchants in Boston ; but more geaeraliy bjr 
those of Salem and Marblehead ; and prayed, thait 
' for reasons therein expressed, e^diaUyt Ar the 
preservation of the fishery from ruin, that the houses 
would reconsider their vote, and comply with the 
govemoUr's proposal. . This produced aiu)ther com* 
Qiittee, who reported in &vour of tiit expedition. A 
whole day was spent in debating the subject. A 
Vote put- vote finally passed in fiivour of the expedition, but 
▼ounjf Uie ^^ ^^ ^y ^ majority of one voice only. Never was 
expedi. ^ an a&ir deliberated with more calmness and moder- 
^^on. ation. There appeared no other division, than what 
resulted from a real di£Perence in opinion, upon the 
true interest of the province and nation. 
Union and No sooucr was the great point determined, than 
pwpara-^" ^^ ^^* ^^ immediate union, of both parties, in tb^ 
tion. measures necessary to carry it most effectually into 
execution. An embargo was laid on every harbour 
in the province. Despatches were immedifUely for^ 
warded to all the colonies as far as Philadelphia. 
But none, except the New England colonies, could 
be persuaded to engage in uie enterprise. The 
Massachusetts raised three thousand two hundred 
and fifty men, exclusive of commissioned oflb[:ers. 
Connecticut raised five hundred and sixteen, and 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire three hundred men 
each. 

The time for prepamtion was short ; but from 
the day that the vote passed in favour <rf the enter- 
prise, every circumstance so remarkably contributed 
to its success, that a Divine Providence seemed eve- 
ry where to watch over it fw good. The winter was 
so clement and favourable, ti^t business could be 
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doaeabroadi as well, and nearly vn^ the tame 4e8- 

paifidi, as at other seasons. Colonel Pepperel was 

appointed eommander in chief. He was a gentleman of 1745. 
a great landed interest^ and largely ei^jdoyed in com- 
Bierce. The second an command was Roger W0I1 
QOttj Esq. deputy govemour of the colony of Coa^ 
aecticut. Tliey were popular men, and the sacrifice 
<^ private ease and interest, which they made, in ac- 
cepting the appointmoits, with the esteem in which 
they were holden among the people, had great influ* 
ence on inferior oflkers and private soldiers, for a 
season^ to sacrifice domestic ease and thetr private 
afiurs to the more important service of their country. 
Many of the private soldiers were freeholders, and 
odiers the sons of wealthy farmers, who could have 
no other views in their oilistment than the public 
wel&re. 

It soon appeared that it would be next to impos- 
sible to clothe and victual the men, and to procure 
wariike stores necessary for the expedition. Com- 
mittees of war were authcMized, by warrant, to en- 
Vw houses, cellars, and all places, wherever these ar- 
mies were to be found, and to tal:e them for the use 
of the army. During the preparation many vessels 
unexpectedly arrived, with more or less of all the ar- 
ticles of which the country were in want. Such was 
the genaal zeal and union, that the people submit- 
ted to any measures, which appeared necessaiy for | 
the general good. The chief men in government 
appeared willing to run all risks, and to be at any 
expense, to accomplish the enterprise in view. 

All tlie shipping employed in the service was in- 
sured by government. None could be engaged but 
on this c<MKlition. The whole naval force which 
New En^and could fumi^, consisted only of twelve 
ships and vessels. These were the Connecticut and 
Rhode Island sloops <^ war, a {H-ivateer ship of about 
two hundred tons, and a snow of less burden be- 
longing to Newport ; a new snow, captain Rouse, a 
ship, captain Snelling, a snow, captain Smethhurst, 
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CHAP, a brig, captain Fletcher, three sloops, captains Satm- 
'^' ders, Donahew, and Bosch, and a ship of twen^ 
1745. guns, captain Tyng, who was commodore, and com- 
manded the whole. Several of these sailed as early 
as the middle of March, to cruise off the harbour of 
Louisburg. As a sufficient artillery could not be 
obtained in New England, govemour Shirley, wiA 
much difficulty, on loan, procured ten eighteen pound- 
ers from New York. In two months the army was 
enlisted, clothed, victualled, and equipt for service. 

On the twenty third of March, an express boat; 
which had been sent to commodore Warren, in the 
West Indies, returned to Boston. She brought ad- 
vice from the commodore, that as the expedition was 
wholly a colonial affair, without orders from Eng- 
land, and as his squadron had been weakened, by the 
loss of the Weymouth, he must excuse himsdf 
from any concern in the enterprise. This must have 
struck a great damp upon the govemour and general ; 
but they secreted the advice : and as the army was 
embarked, and the general on board, they sailed, tfie 
ii«reh 34. next moming, fit)m Nantasket, as thou^ nothing 
discouraging had happened. The govemour doubt- 
less hoped 3iat if the reduction of Louisburg should 
not be effiscted, Canso would be regained. Nova 
Scotia preserved, the French fishery destroyed, and 
the New Bngland and Newfoundland fisheries res- 
tored. 
April 4 On the fourth of April the fleet and army arrived 
safe at Canso. The New Hampshire troops arrived 
four days before them. The troops from Connecti- 
cut, under govemour Wolcott arrived on the twenty 
fifth. The land army now consisted of more than 
four thousand men in health and high spirits. 

Though the advice from commodore Warren was 
truly discouraging, yet, under the all goveming hand 
of the Supreme Rulek, every thing was proceed- 
ing in the happiest train. 

Soon after the sailing of the express boat for Bos- 
ton, commodore Warren received orders from Eng- 
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land, to repair, with such ships as could be spared, 
to Boston, and to concert measures with j^ovemcHir 
Shirley for his majesty's general service in North ^.^ 
America. The commodore sailed immediately for 
Boston, and despatched an express, ordering such 
ships as were in these seas to join him* The Eltham 
of for^ guns was at Portsmouth in New Hampsbire* 
as convoy to the mast fleet. When th« express ar- 
rived, she had sailed with the fleets She was soon 
overtaken by an express boat, when the captain, re- 
manding the fleet into port, sailed directly for Canso. 
On the twenty third of April he arrived to the great Commo. 
joy of the whole army. Commodore Warren, on ^^^^ ^•'- 
his passage, meeting intelligence that the fleet had at cmm.* 
sailed for Canso, proceeded direcdy to the same port ; Ai>rii 23. 
and arrived the same day in the Superb of six^ guns, 
with the Lauceston and Mermaid of forty guns each. 
High was the tide of joy, which, at once, arose 
through the whole fleet and camp. There was now 
a sufficient force for their defence : a force equal to 
any which was expected from France. After a short 
consultation with the general, the commodore, with 
the men of war, sailed to cruise before Louisburg. 

Before this time, the ships and vessels, sent to 
cruise before the harbour, had done important ser- 
vices. They had taken several vessels bound into 
Louisburg with provisions and West India goods. 
They had also engaged the Renommee, a rirench April if; 
ship of thirty six guns, which had been sent with 
despatches from France. For some time she kept 
up a running fight with the small ships, as she could 
easily outrun them ; but, after making several at- 
tempts to enter the haVbour, she put back to France, 
to report what she had discovered. She fell in with 
the Connecticut troops, under convoy of their own 
and the Rhode Island colony sloops. She had force 
sufficient to have taken them both ; but after ex- 
changing a few shot, and somewhat damaging the 
Rhode Island sloop, she made off to France. 
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The fleet and army soon foHowed the men of ynr, 

and, on the thirtieth of Aprtt, arriTcd' in ChSr 

jip^ peamDuge bay. The enemy had not received the 
least intimation of any design against them, ^dS, 
earijr in the morning, they discovered the transporor 
from the town. The cruisers had indeed, almost 
every dlay, been seen before the harbom- ; but tfiey 
imagined them to have been privateers, in quest a 
tfieir fishing and trading vessels. 

The sig^ of the transports gave the alarm to the 
French, and Bouladrie was detached with a hundred 
and fifty men to oppose the landing oi the troops. 
But winle the general amused the enemy by a- feint 
at one place, he was landing them at another. Boa- 
ladric with his detachment soon attacked them, but 
as a number of his men were kilted on the spot, 
himself and others taken prisoners, the rest were 
obliged to make a precipitate flirfit,that they might 
not be instandy swallowed up by the provincial, 
who were landing in great numbers. 

The next morning,' fDur hundred men marched 
itmnd behuid die hifls to die northeast harbour, set- 
ting fire to aB the houses and stores, tiD d^ey came 
within a mile of the grand battery. Some of die 
stores had in them so much tar, and so many other 
combustibles, that such a cloud of smoke aro^, Us 
made it difficult to discover an enemy» only at tlie 
distance of a few rods. The French therefi>re, Sk- 
pecting the whole army upon them, threw dieir pow- 
der into a well, and deserted the grand battery. _Om 
troops took possession without any loss. The cjw- 
non, which were forty two pounders, were turned 
upon the town ; and, for some time, a constant file, 
upon it, was kept up from the grand battery. Tii$ 
greatly damaged the town ; but the expense of pon- 
der was so great, that it was judged advisablfe to stop 
the fire, and reserve the ammunition for the fascine 
batteries. 

The army had nearly two miles to drag their can- 
non, mortars, shot, a^nd the like, through a morass. 
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in which oxen and horses would bury themselves in Chap. 
mvfii, and ccmld be of no service. This was to be ^' 
perkrmeA by mcr^ dint of labour. Men of the ^^^ ; 
iirmest limbs, and who had been used to draw pine 
trees for masts, were appointed to this service. By 
Ae twentieth of May the troops had erected five fes* 
cnne batteries. One of them mounted five forty two 
pounders. This did great executioii. The New 
Snglamlers knew nothing of regular approaches, but 
took the advantage of the night and went on in thek 
own natond way. 

While the troops were thus busy on ^lore, the 
fleet was^ equally vigikmt and ac^ve, in emising cff 
the harbour. 

. The Vigilant, a French sixty four gtm ship, was • 
met by the Mermaid, whom she hnm^iatdy engag- 
ed ; but as tht was of infertw force, captain Dotig- 
lass, the commander, sulfered himself to be chased 
tiS he dmw the Frenchman under the command of 
the ccminKxIore void the other ships. On which she M»y is. 
struck tx> the British flag. She was commanded by 
the Marquis de la Msdson Forte, and had on board 
five hundred and sixty men, with stores of all kinCT 
for the garrison. TMs capture was qf great conse- 
quence, not only as it increased the naval force before 
tiie town, and afforded considerable supplies of mili- 
tary stores, but more especially, as it was a capital loss 
and disappointment to the enemy. It deprived them 
of aH expectations of further supplies or succour, and 
tended to accelerate the capitulation. 

But a few days before this capture, a proposal had 
been made, that the men of war should anchor in 
Cbapeaurouge bay, and that the marines, and as ma- 
ny of the sailors, as could be spared, should land 
and assist the army. Had this been done, the Vigi- 
Imt would have got into the harbour, and defeated 
the expedition. Such were the prodigious labours 
and haotlships of the siege, that a greater number of 
troops were wanted ; and yet, by the service, the 
numbers employed were daily diminishing. This 
' Vol. I. 41 
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however was in a mesmure compensated, by the coa^ 

tinual increase of the naval force before the town. 

1745. Four days after the capture of the Vigilant the Prince 
"Mtij 22. Mary of sixty and the Hector of forty guns arrived 
JjJJ® J^» Soon after arrived the Canterbury and Sunderland of 
*" * sixty and the Chester of fifty guns. There were now 
eleven men of war. One sixty four, four sixty^ one 
fifty, and five forty gun ships. Such was the naval 
force, that it was determined, that, on the eighteenth 
of June, the ships should go into the harbour, and 
with the army, make a joint attack upon the town. 
Before this, the island battery had been nearly si- 
lenced, and was ccHisidered as not long tenable. The 
west gate of the town was much damaged and near- 
ly beat down, and a breach is said to have been made 
in the adjoining wall. The circular battery of six- 
teen guns, and the principal one against ships, was 
nearly ruined. The northeast battery was mudi 
damaged, and the enemy driven from the guns. 
The west flank of the king's bastion was almost de- 
molished. From the preparations on board the men 
of war, the enemy expected a general and furious as- 
sault. This, it seems, they were unwilling to riskt 
Surrender On the fifteenth of June they desired a cessation 
of Louis- of hostilities, fhat they might enter on the consider- 
junS'ir. ation of articles of capitulation. On the seventeenth, 
after a siege of forty nine days, the city of Louis* 
bui^ and island of Cape Breton, were aclivered up 
to his Britannic majesty. - Neither the inhabitants nor 
garrison were to bear arms, for twelve months, 
against Great Britain, nor her allies. They weic 
embarked on board fourteen cartel ships, and tnuois- 
ported to Rochfort. 

Nothing could have been more timely than thk 
capitulation. Notwithstanding the capture of ti^ 
Vigilant, laden with stores, the besiegers were m 
want of powder ; and such were the hardships and 
length of the siege, that greater numbers of men 
were found to be necessary. The general had sent 
off despatches for a recruit both of men and ammuni- 
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tion. The Massachusetts sent off four and Connec- 
ticut two hundred recruits, with all the powder, 

which they could purchase; but these, with the 1745 
troops from Rhode Island, did not arrive till after the 
capture of the island. The very day after the sur- 
render, the rakis began, and continued incessantly 
for ten days. These must have greatly impeded, if 
not broken up the siege. They must also have been 
latal to many of the men, as they had no better 
lodgings than the wet ground, and, as their tents, 
generally made of common oznaburgs only, did not 
secure them against a single shower. But, by this 
opportune surrender, Providence housed them in the 
city, in dry and convenient barracks. 

During this long and severe siege, the men, on 
all occasions, at landing, in skirmiihes with the 
French and Indians, and in their approaches to the 
city behaved well. In embarking in the enterprise 
they exhibited a noble spirit ; and in the prosecution 
of it, a steadiness, perseverance, and magnanimity, 
which before had no parallel in the affairs of Ameri- 
ca. So remarkable was the hand which watched 
over them, that the whole loss, during this uncom- 
monly long and dangerous siege, by sickness and 
the enemy, was no more than a hundred and one. 
Sixty of tl^se were lost in an unfortunate attack on 
Ae island battiery. 

The news of this important success arrived in 
Boston on the third of July, and flew instantly through 
the colonies. The joy which it diffused was great 
and universal. Those colonies, which had no share 
in the honours and dangers of the enterprise, were not 
insensible of the importance of the acquisition, nor 
that they were deeply interested in die event. Penn- 
sylvania, therefore, contributed four. New Jersey 
two, and New York three thousand pounds in money 
and provisions for the support of the troops. 

To France Louisburg was a place of capital im- 
portance. It had been fortified with prodigious . art 
and expense. With propriety it might be termed 
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the American Gibraltar. The fosse, or ditdi^ roimd 

the town, was e^ty feet wide, and Ae rampartt 

1745. thirtjr high. On these, round the town, were motuit- 
cd sixty five cannon of different skits. The en- 
trance into the harbour was defended by the grand 
and idand batteries. On the former were mounted 
thirty cannon carrying a ibrty two pound ball : and 
on the latter an equal number c^iyiog a ball of 
twenty ^ht pounds. The ganisoo, at the time of 
the surrender, consisted of six hundred Tegular 
troops, and thirteen hundred lailitia. Thene wot 
ten thirteen, and six nine inch mortars. There were 
provisions and ammunition for five or fiix months. 
Neither b^ the combined armies of Great Britain 
and her alhes, nor by lier fn-niidable fleets, had Fnoice 
from the commencement of the war, received 'SO 
^eep and sensible a wound. No event had takes 
place, by which her schemes' had been so eatkdf 
disconcerted and derailed. The acquisitioa was 
grand, and its conse^enoes were vast and import- 
nt 
Conie- The value of the pizes taken, in consaqueace of 
^*»^»^^ the expedilaon, was little, if any thing:, short of a mil- 
ture^of ti<3n sterling. The place was taken, at a 4ime, wJiea 
L<>uj8. slups and vessels from aU parts, were ejected h 
^^* die harbour. To decoy them, the French flag was 
kept flying. Beside the Vigilant, and Ae other 

G'zes taken before, and dimngtbe siege, two S^ 
iia ships, and another from the Souitih Sea wiH 
taken, which together were estimated at mx hundred 
thousand pounds sterling.^ Besides, Ncwa SoGlaa 
and Ae English fisheries, 4n America, were preserv- 
^Bd, and those of France w»c totally romed. Atthc 
same time the colonies themselves and thek trade 
were rendered much more secure. 

* Jtily 24th an East India ship from Bengal was Uken, estimated at 
75,000/. Another East Indiaman wiis joon after taken, vilaed M 
125,000/. The South Sea ship was decoyed hj the Boston M^t, 
captam Tletchep, under the gims of the men of wai; and taken. August 
a^ JHie was estimated at 400,000/, ^ 
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Indeed the coloaies ware delivered &om iinnedi*- 

ate dangers,"of which, at that time, they had no 

kiK)wle<%e, Duvivier, £he winter after the siupri$e ^745, 
of Caoso^ went home to France, on the buaiaess oi 
BoUciting an armameat for the reduction of Nova 
Scotia. On this aj^dication he was despatched with 
seven ^ps of war for that puipose* On his passage 
Jbe took a prize, on board of which was lieutenaiit 
govemour Clarke of New York. By him he receiv* 
ed intelligence of the reduction of Louisburg, and re- 
iMrued to France. In expectation of this fleet, Moa« 
sieur Mann, with june hundred French and Indiaas^ 
from Canada, ai^ared before the fbrt at AnnapoUs; 
but, finding no dipping for his assistance, he toon 
retired.* Thus by this enterprise were the plans of 
France jdashed, and the coloaies secured. This en- 
abled <xreat Britain, afterwards, more honourably to 
tmat of peace, and sctxus to have restored to her a 
great part of what she hadiost in Germany. 

In this enteiprise, first and last. New Ei^and em* 
ployed nu>re than five thousand men. From the. 
time of the surrender, till the twenty fourth of May 
following, about eleven months, the p^ce ww kcft 
wholly by the New England troops. During part 
of this period, great sickniess and mortality prevailed^ 
and New England sustained a very considerable loas 
of men. After that time, the garrison consioted 
urtly of regular troops, drawn from the garrisoa at 
4iabraltar and partly of New Englaodmen ; both 
paid by the crown. Notwithstanding these import* 
ant services, the colonists had no sh^ in the priaes 
nor in any thing taken on the island of Cape &eton, 
excepting a small sum allowed e^;>tamFietcher, who 
led in the Soudi Sea ship.t 

In consequence of the signal success atteaiiiilg this 
expedition, a shade was thrown over the imprudenoe 
;^d rashness, with which it seems to have been un- 

« Douglass, vol. i. p. 562. 
t Htttoh. ^vd. ti. p. 416—423. Douglass, vqL i. p. 349, M3U-3S0. 
Bider's Hist. vol. zziiviiL p. 124, 126. 
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dertaken. On both sides of the water pious people 

could not, but with grateful admiration notice the 

i^^5 remarkable coincidence of circumstances, which 
contributed to this great event. Govemour Shirley, 
in his ^ech to the general court, observes, that 
^^ scarce such an instance is to be found in history.^ 
The annual convention of the New England min- 
isters in their address to hb majesty term it **tfic 
wonderful success, God has given your 'American 
forces/* A clergyman, writing from London, hath 
this observation, " this prosperous event can hardly 
be ascribed to any thing short of an interposition 
from above, truly uncommon and extraordinary." 
BlTecu on Both to Great Britain and France, the reducdon 
SfE*^T^d ^f L^^isburg, by New England, was an a&ir of no 
wdFrancc small surprise. In each of these courts it was pro- 
ductive of grand plans of operation. Great Britain 
flushed with victory, thought of nothing less, for the 
business of the next (sonpaign, than me reduction 
of Canada, ind the extirpation of the French firom 
the northern continent. The French fired with re- 
sentment, by the losses which they had sustained, 
meditated the recovery of Louisburg, the conquest 
of Nova Scotia, the destruction of Boston, and the 
ravaging of the American coast from Nova Scotia to 
Georgia. 
1746. It was the plan of the British court, that eight btf- 

talions of regular troops, in conjunction with die 
provincials to be raised in New England, should 
rendezvous at Louisburg ; and ^vith a squadron, un- 
der admiral Warren, proceed up St Lawrence to 
Quebec^ From New Yoric, and the southern colo- 
nies, as far as Virginia, another army was to be com- 
posed, which was to rendezvous at Albany. This, 
under the command of general St. Clair, was to 
cross the country to Montreal. No proportion was 
fixed for the several colonies, but they were left to 
show their zeal for the common cause, by raisif^ 
such numbers as they pleased. It was expected, at 
least, that they would send five thousand men into 
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the field. Tlie four New England colwii^granted five ^^^* 

thousand three hundred men. The other colonies 

^^reed to raise two thousand and nine hundred. 174^. 
Eight thousand and two hundred in the whole.^ 
Notice of the plan was given to the colonies, the be- 
«nning of June, and in six weeks most of the New 
England troops were ready to embark. 

A powerful armament under the command d 
Ricban} Lestock, admiral of the blue, was prepared, 
at Portsmouth, with transports having six regiments 
on board, to co-operate with the provincials in car- 
rying the great plan into execution. The fleet had 
orders to sail the first opportunity ; but its depar- 
ture was unaccountably delayed, till it was judged 
that the season was too far advanced to risk the great 
ships on the boisterous coast of North America^t I^ 
is not improbable, that the landing of the young 

Eretender, the rebellion in Scotland, and the appre- 
ensions of an invasion firom France, were occasions 
of this delay. 

That this armament, which coimsted of nearly 
thirty ships of war, might not be wholly usdess to 
the nation, it was despatched against the coast of 
Brittany, with a view to surprise port L^Orient, the Sept. U- 
g^rand repository of all the stores and ships belonging 
to the French East India company. j3ut nothing 
was effixted worthy of notice. 

Meanwhile, France, notwithstanding all her other 
preparations, fitted out h^ fleet and troops for Amer- 
ica. The duke D'Anville, a nobleman, in whose 
courage and conduct, the French had reposed the 
greatest confidence, was appointed to command the 
expedition. The armament consisted of eleven ships Anna, 
of the line, and of thirty smaller ships and vessels, J^^"^'^' 
from thirty to ten guns ; and of transports carrying duke d'- 
Aree thousand one hundred and thirty land forces. Anyme, 

• The proportions were very unequsd. New Hampshire raised 500, 
Massachusetts 3,500, Rhode Island 300, Connecticut 1,00^, New 
York 1,600. New Jersey 500, Pennsylvania 400, but not by act of gov- 
eminent. MaryUnd rused 300 and Virginia 100. 

t Rider's Hist t«1. xzxix, p. 50. ^. Douglass, yol. i. p« 302. 
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^CHAP. These, al Nora Seiitia, were to fbrm a jonction wift 
?^' sixteen hundred Caiuidian French, and Indians. 
J7(4^ Monsieur Pomeret commanded the land forces. As 
early as the beginning of May, this formidable arma- 
ment wa» ready to s^ ; bm it was so detained bjr 
oontrary winds, that the admiral could not leave thu: 
coasts of France, tiff the twenty second of Jrait. 
AdwanS Bfartin waited, wWt a feet of obsenradon, 
to prevent his sidling, but he got oat of the harboar 
unnoticed, Mid proceeded without molestation. The 
dolte D*AnviBc had detached Monsieur Conflans, 
with tkree ships of the line and a frigate, to convoy 
tfie trade to Cape Francois m Hispaniola. Conflmis 
was to join him at Ghebucto, and in hb passs^ 
near Jamaica, fell in with the British fleet, command- 
ed by commodore Mitchel ; but the connnodore 
conducted in avch a dastardly manner, that he let 
the French pass wtthot^ any considerable inpiry. 
V He seemed to refuse taking them, when it was in las 
power.* It was now, therefore, left to Him only, 
who disappotnteth the devices of the crafty, and 
lakedv ^ prey from die m%hty, without humcan dd, 
to save the colonies from rum. Let us with grateful 
admiradon behold liow seasonably and how power- 
folly he* wrought fbr their salvation. 
Disasters He not Only had an embargo on the enemy, and, 
attending f^^ ^lore than six weeks, prevented their saHing,but 
caused their passage to be stormy and temoos. 
Like tlie chariot wheels of Pharaoh, they moeed 
heavily* It was not tiH the tfiird of August, that 
they passed the western inlands. On the twenty 
(bmth, when they were three hundred lei^es from 
Nova Scotia, one of the great ships complained so 
much that they were obliged to bum her. In a vi* 
olent storm, which overtook them on the fir* of 
September, the Mars a sixty four gun ship, was so 
much damaged, in her masts, and became so leaky, 
that she bore away for the West Indies. The Al- 

• Rider's Hist- vd. xxxix, p. 53. DotJgiass, vol i. p. 322. 
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. f^tde, smother sixty four, was so damaged, thrt she ^^^* 
was sent off to keep h<^r company. Socm after the ' 
crew of \ the Ardent, a third sixty, four, became so 1746. 
sickly, that she put back to Brest. 

It was not till the twelfth of September, that the ^/«» •* 
duke D'Anville arrived at Chebucto, in the North- ^^^' 
umberland, accompanied with one ship of the line, 
the Renommee, and three or four transports Gn\y. 
One ship only had arrived before him. This long 
and disastrous passage had totally deranged his 
wqole plan. ^Conflans, who came on the coast in 
August, hearing nothing of the duke, had before this 
time sailed for France. 

While the colonies were, with impatience, waiting tW6. 
the arrival of the British fleet under admiral Lestock, 
the squadron under Conflans wa^ discovered, and the 
news of it brought to Boston, by several fishjermen^ 
who had made their escape from the ships at Chebuc- 
to ; but their report was not credited. But, the be- 
ginning of September the colonies had authentic 
news of the sailing of this formidable armament for 
America. Reports were soon after brought them, 
ibsLt a great fleet was discovered to the westward of , 
Newfoundland ; but the colonies still flattered them- 
selves, that it was the English fleet, under admiral 
Lestock. On the twenty eighth, however^ there ar- 
rived an express at Boston, with certain intelligence, 
jbat these ships were the French fleet. The report 
was, that it consisted of fourteen sail of the line, and 
twenty smaller men of war ; and, that the rest were 
fire ships, bomb tenders, and transports. It was said, 
that dttre were eight thousand regular troops on 
board.^ 

England was not more alarmed with the Spanish Alarm* 
aiip^ in fifteen hundred eighty eight, than Boston, JJ^^^***' 
and Kfew England were on the report of the arrival 
rfD'Anville's fleet at Chebucto. The first advi- 
ces of imminent d«ger often shake the firmest 

* Hutch, vol. ii. p. 435. 

Vol. I. 42 
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CHAP, ihkidsu Every practicable measure for the defence 
^^ of the couotiy. was imtraitli^lsely adopted. In a few 
1746. ^y* ^^^ thousand and four hundred of die inland 
militia were brought in, to reinforce Boston. Six 
thousand move, from Connecticut, if occasion should 
require it, were on the first notice to have been des- 
patched ta l\m assistance of their brethren at Bos- 
tOQ*^ At Hwit period, this ^vas nearly half the miti- 
tia of the colony. The militia on the sea coasts were 
kept at home for their own defence. But as New 
Epgland had na intelligence of what Providence had 
been effecting for the country, in the storms and dis- 
asters which had attended die French armament^ the 
obief depeodcBce, i|i>der the divine conduct, was on 
U fleet from England, sufficient, in conjunction- with 
die squadvon at Louisburg^ to defeat the French ar- 
mament. But with respect to this, and aH other bu- 
vasok aid, they were totally disappointed. 

That irresistible fa»nd, which already had wrougl^ 
sa coMpicQOusly for the relief of the country, com- 
Scpt.ia pteed its salvation. The duke D'Anville waited 
tiU the ISth of the month for the arriyal^ of the re- 
maindev oC his fleet, and not one ship of war, nor 
, any of the fleet, except three transports, arrivir^, he 

The dakc was SO a&ctcd with disappointment and chagrin, 
^^^-"g^p^ that it brou^t on an apoplectic fit, or he drank pol- 
ls. ' son, and died suddenly the same moniing. 

In the afternoon after his death the vice admiiB}^ 
IX'EstounieUe, widi four ships of the line, came into; 
port. As the French troops had been long on board, 
before they sailed, and had a tedious passage, they 
£|rrived in ai> extremely sickly and miserabk condi- 
tion. The admiral %vas dead, and Conflans returned 
to Frapce. Of four capital ships, the Ardent, Ca- 
ribou, Mars, and Alcide, they had been depriwK^ 
The Argenaute fire ship was also missing. In iamt 
circumstsoices D'EstournellCj on the eighteenth, call- 
ed a council of his officers, and, as they had not half 

♦ DowgUifls, vol. i. p. 322, 323. 
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the force designed for the expedition, proposed to chak 
return to France. Monsi(^ de la Jonquiere, govern- ^^' 
our of Canada, was on board the Northumberland, 174^, 
and next in command to the vice admiral ; he, Division 
with others of the council, for seven or eight j^^gcolml 
hours, strenuously opposed the vice admiral's pro- oiL 
posal. They insisted, that the sick men, with fresh 
air and provisions, would soon recover, and that they 
were able, at least, to reduce Annapolis and Nova 
Scotia : That after that they might winter safely in 
Casco bay, or return to France, as might best, suit 
their inclinations. The debate issued in the rejec- 
tion of the admiral's proposition. This so extreme- 
ly agitated his spirits, that it brought on a fever 
and threw him into a delirium. A divine terror 
seemed to fall upon him. Ht imagined he was D'Estour- 
among the English, ran himself through and was neiie juUs 
no more.* Jonquiere, a man of skill and experi- ^*"**^' 
ence in war, succeeded him, and the expectations 
of the fleet and army were much raised. From this 
time the reduction of Anjiapolis and Nova Scotia, 
became the object of the expedition. 

The troops were landed with a view to the recov- Mortality 
ery of tlieir health, and the Acadians and Indians am- p^JJJJ^^^ 
p4y furnished them with fresh provisions. Neverthe- and in- 
less dysenteries and a scorbutic, putrid fever occa- ^**^*- 
sioncd a very great mortality among them. The 
Nova Scotia Indians took the contagion, and by it 
lost not less than one third of their whole number.f 

Govemour Shirley, supposing that he had receiv- 
ed authentic intelligence of the sailing of admiral 
Lestock for America, sent off an express to carry 
the intelligence to Louisburg. The packet was tak- 
en by the French, and carried into Chebucto, on the 
eleventh of October. This probably accelerated 
the!r 'sailing, and determined them to return direcdy , 
to France, without making any attempt upon Annap* 
dis. On the 13th of October, they sailed from 

• Hutch, vol. ii. p. 427, 428. f Douglass, vol. i. p. 322. 
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Chebucto. Two days after sailing they were ov^ov 

taken with a severe cold storm, which, without io* 

1745, termission, continued to increase for two days, sa 
Oct. 13, that the fleet was exceedingly scattered. Two only^ 

^French ^ gj^y ^^ 3 ^J^ gj^ g^^ gj^ip^ gQ^ JjjJ^ ^ l^y ^ 

France. Fundi. The latter came into the bason, and put oo 
riUM^ an express certifying De Ramsay, that the 
French fleet were returning to France. These shipc 
were discovered from the fort at Annapolis, ^id tbe 
Chester man of war, the Shiriey frigate, and a snudl 
arm^d vessel, well manned with troops fK)m the garri- 
son, went out ia chase of them ; but they macfe their 
Saccet- escape to France. Thus having buried two admirals . 
tionof dit- and nearly half their armj^ at Chebucto, they returoedi 
****^ widiout efiecting the least enterprise against the col- 
onies. The French J)umt the Caribou, the Mars was 
taken,on her return, by the Nottingham, just as she ar- 
rived on the coast of France. The Alcide was driven 
on shore by the Exeter and burnt. This was the 
fete of the grand French armada, sent against New 
England. 

Such a succession of disasters as pursued the 

French, from the day they sailed from France, tin 

they returned, is rarely to be found in the history of 

human events. The restraints put upon this mi^^ 

armament, and the protection of New England, was 

little less remarkable, than the defeat of the Assyrian 

monarch, and the defence of Jerusalem, when, after 

his vast preparations and liaughty menaces, ^ip waa 

not suffered to go against her, nor to shoot an iotW 

there. Like him, me enemy returned with uncoo^ 

mon loss and shame, to thqir own land. 

2!^o7*thc y^ ministry well knew of the saiUng of this foi- 

coionics to middle armament, yet seem to have cared very lit- 

^ to^*"' tie what might be the consequence to the coloi^ 

^ inter- The only measure which they seem to have tabAIn 

idoQ. consequence of its sailing, was an oit|er to admiral 

Townshend to sail wiSi his squadron, from the 

West Indies, to reinforce commodore Knowles at 
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Louisbtirg.^ These combined squadrons were moire chap. 
than a match for the French fleet, in their distressed ^^' 
Gif cumstances ; but they made not the least attempt ^^^^ 
fqr its destruction or annoyance; No admiral on 
the American station, this year, appears to have act* 
^ vrith any tderable spirit. Indeed there was no 
exertion of military skill or prowess, no employment 
ef policy, nor the adoption of a single measure, in 
Europe or America, which appeared to have had the 
least influence in the preservation of the coimtry. 
The whole glory of that remarkable salvation, which 
it experience, appeared to be due to Him only, whose 
kingdom ruleth over all. Pious men saw this in a 
strong point of light, and in their most Ifvely and 
public devotions ascribed the glory to Him. 

When it appeared that the expedition against Can* 
ada was likely to fail, govemour Shirley ^s ^nterprisi- 
faig genius influenced him to project an attempt, ia 
conjunction with-the other colonies, upon the French ' 
ftMiress at Crown Point. For thb purpose four 
months provisions, fifteen hundred men, tents, ord- 
nance, and ammunition were forwarded to New 
York ; but the great sickness which prevailed in Al- 
liany, and the alarm which D'AnviUe's acmamem 
'q)r^ through the colonies frustrated the de^gn. . 

A considerable part of the troops, raised for the 
'expedition against Canada, were kept in pay till 
September, seventeen hundred forty seven. Some 
were sent to reinforce the garrison at Annapolis, 
others were employed for the defence of the frontiers, 
but a considerate pert were whoUy inactive. 

De Ramsay, who had got tc^ther an army <rf"DeRt». 
^Kteen or seventeen hundred French and Indians at lay ^• 
Ajinapolis, teceiving intelKgence that the French fleet <^*°*P^ 
were returned to France, decamped, and returned 
tO'Minas. His design was to canton hb men here, 
and at Checonicto, tlMit he^migbt have them in read- 
iness to join the armament, .whioh he expected from 

* Dou^Ubs, yol, r. p. 343i 344. 
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FfAHce the next ^ring, £6r the reduction ci An- 

napolis. 

1^^ Governour Mascarene of Annapolis havbg rqp- 
resented that a thousand men, to reinforce that and 
the neighbouring posts^ might be sufficient not only 
for their ddenoe, but to drive the enemy from tha^ 
quarter, the three colonies of Massachusetts, Rhode 
iahsnif and New Hampshire, voted the c omfJ h fe 
number. The Massachusetts sent on fivfs huncfai)^ 
men. The three hundred from Rhode Islaml werflT 
shipwrecked on their passage, near Martha's Vine* 
yaixl ; and the troops from New Hampshire, afier 
they were on their passage, put back, and neiier 
proceeded. These failures were the occaMon (rf wfaat 
afterwards befel the Mas^diusetts soldiers* 

They were cantoned in a loose manner at Minasu 
De Ramsay having advice of their situation, detached 
about six hundred men under M. Culon and M. La 
J^J^*^ Com,with a view to dispossess them of that post. The 
•urpriied, iast of January, they surprised, killed, and captivated 
Jan. 31, about a hundred and sixty of the men, who were 
scattered in small parties. Cotooel Noble who com- 
manded the corps was among the slain. 1^ tlm 
time the main body were collected, but as they had 
lost their commander, were inferior in numbetts, and' 
ha^d little ammunition, tliey capitulated, engagii^ not' 
to bear arms against the French, in Nova So^iay 
during one year. They were to march off with mx 
days provision, arms shouldered, drums beatir^ 
and colours flying. - - 

Prepara- Notwithstanding the uncommon misfortunes at^ 
^^^'""^ tending the duke D'Anville's fleet, the last year, the 
French. French determined to renew their attempts against 
the British settlements, both in North America ^md 
the East Indies. With this view two squadsns 
were equipped. That for North America was g0Iq- 
manded by De k Jonquiere, governour of Quebec : 
that destined for the East Indies, by M. de St George. 
The fleets tnade a junction, and early in the spring sail- 
ed from Rochelle. The whole consisted of six ships 
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of Ae line, six frigates, and four East India sUps fit- chap. 
ted like men of war ; with twenty nine merchant l^ 
ships and. transports. The ministry despatched the 474^. 
admirals, Anson and Warren, with thirteen ships of 
the line and several frigates in quest of the enemy, Dcujon. 
On the third of May, they came op with the French quierc^s 
squadrons ; when the English commenced a furious mIv*^ 
engagement. De la Jonquiere maintained it with 
e<^al courage and conduct, till finally, overpowered 
with numbers, he was obliged to strike to the Brit- 
ish flag. Ten ships were taken, the six ships of the 
line, a^ the four feast Indiamen. De la Jonquiere, 
four or five thousand men, some bullion, and large 
sums of money, were taken with the ships.* Thus 
did Providence again interpose for the preservation 
of the Elnglish colonies in America. 

Ife Ramsay, on advice of tfie defeat of De la Jon- 
quiere, returned to Canada, and the French gave no 
further trouble in Nova Scotia. 

During this war the Canada, Cape Sable, St. 
John^s, Penobscot, and Norridgewock Indians were 
hostile, so that the frontiers did not. escape alarms 
and molestation. They burnt the fort and a num- 
ber of dwelling houses at St. George's, and destroy- 
ed a great number of catde. They in a man- 
ner destroyed Saratoga the last year, and had 
been so troublesome this, that the garrison abandon- 
ed the place, brought off the stores and ordnance, 
and burnt the fort. Damages were also done on 
Connecticut river, on the frontiers of the Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. But the frontiers suffer- 
ed very little in comparison with what they had done 
in former wars. The Indians were greativ dimin- 
ished in their numbers, and many were withdrawn 
to the frontiers of Canada. Sometimes they were 
kept at home for the defence of that country, and, 
at others, they were engaged to be in readiness to 
assist the French, in their great enterprises against 

• Rider'f Hist, vol.icxxix. p. 92, 93. 
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the EDglish colonies. These prevented their 

mischief in small parties. 

Tow ards the close of this year a general inactively 
and languishmenl appeared among the belligei^cnt 
powers, indicating that they were nearly exhaustjedf 
and verging towards a general pacification. 
April 30, Accordingly, the next April, preliminaries were 
1748. signed at Aix laChapelle, and in a few days a oem^, 
Defmit'iye tion of hostilities was proclaimed. The definfi^^ 
J^y» treaty was completed on the seventh of October..- 
Prisoners on all sides were to be released without a 
ransom, and all conquests to be restored. 

Thus after nearly ten years war, in which there 
had been a vast expense of blood and treasure,^ the 
parties had gained nothing. On cool reflection, it 
could hardly be told for what reasons a war had been 
undertaken, which had so embroiled, exhausted, and 
depopulated so considerable a part of Europe. In 
this manner do princes play off the peace, treasures, 
and lives of their subjects. 
E3q>cnse The expenses of the northern colonies, including 
of the war. jj^^y England and New York, during this war, can- 
not be estimated at less than about a million sterling. 
The bills issued by the Massachusetts for betvirecn 
two and three years of the war, amounted to between 
two and three millions currency. At the time of 
emission, five or six hunared pounds were equal to 
one hundred sterling. Govemour Hutchinson sup- 
poses, that the real consideration, which the govern- 
ment received from the people, was nearly four hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling.* He gives it as his 
opinion, that, for the term of bet\veen two and thref 
years of the war, the province of the Massachusetite 
paid two hundred thousand pounds sterling, besides 
the annual taxes, which were as high as the peof^e 
could bear. By the account which Douglass gives» 
the expense of that province, in the expedition against 
Cape Breton^ was not less than four hundred thou- 

• Hutch. Hist, vol, ii. p. 435. 
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sand pounds sterling. That province therefore, 

during the war, must hirtre been at the expense of 

more than half a million sterling. The other three i^ab. 
New England colonies, with New York, probably 
expended nearly an equal sum. The expenses of 
South Carolina were very great, as has been noticed 
in a preceding chapter. All the colonies suffered 
in their trade and husbandry. 

In the close of the war especially, they sustained Loggofth* 
very great losses in their shipping and commerce, coionici. 
The ships which had been stationed on the coast 
for the protection of the trade, were called off to 
form a squadron under admiral Knowles, for the re- 
duction of St. Jago, the capital of Cuba. While the 
coasts were left bare, the French privateers seized 
their opportunity, and carried off from the cdonies 
many of their vessels without the least molestation. 
They became so bold as to sail up Delaware river 
almost to Philadelphia. They ventured up many 
leagues into Chesapeak bay, and sailed up Cape Fear 
river in North Carolina.* 

In the expeditions against Cuba and Louisburg, 
in garrisoning the latter, and in the defence of Nova 
Scotia, New England lost three or four thousand of 
her young men. Such were the losses of the two 
colonies of the Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
in this and the last Indian war, that from seventeen 
hundred twenty two, to seventeen hundred forty 
nine, a term of twenty seven years, there had been 
no increase of their numbers. This was a term in 
which, otherwise, they would have more than doubled 
the number of their inhabitants. At the time, when 
govemour Hutchinson wrote his history,! he ob- 
served, " It is probable that there would have been 
two hundred thousand souls more than there are at 
this time, in New England, if the French had been 
expelled from Canada an hundred years ago.'* The 
wars with the French and Indians of Canada, first 

• DougUtfs, Tol. i. p. 343, 344, and 564. f ^7^^- 
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•CHAP, and last, swq)t off great numbers of the inhabitants 
^^' of New York, as well as of New England. The 
1746. cniployment of so many men in the late war, and for 
so many years, with the loss sustained, was a great 
oheck to population, exceedingly retarded the exten- 
sion of settlement and the cultivation of the country* 
In this war the colonies had exhibited the mcMt 
striking evidences of their loyalty and zesll, in |Jb 
majesty's service. But neither fitx)m these, ncM- fi^jk 
•all their losses and expenditures, did th^ deriveiW 
considerable advantage to themselves. Though m 
^be true, that the crown, in some good part, repidi 
the bare expense of the expedition to LfOuisbiir|;, 
yet this did by no means compensate the coun- 
'try. She had nothing to compensate her loss 
of men, or the damages sustained by the depre- 
ciation of the currency, nor her numerous other 
losses and services. Great Britain engrossed all the 
advantages of the reduction of Louisburg. It was 
finally. given up, to recover what had been lost m 
Germany, and to purchase peace for the nation. 
The prodigious quantities of clothing, arms, and 
ammunition purchased by the colonies, for their sd- 
diery, while it greatly impoverished them, increased 
the trade <rf' Great Britain, and was bo inconsideraUb 
emolument to the parent state. 

The colonies were obliged, durine the war, /to 
emit such sums in bills of credit, that they were 
scarcely able to redeem theni before the commence- 
ment of the next French war. Before the complete 
redemption of the bills, in those colonies whoe 
their credit was die best supported, the depreciation 
•was nearly twenty for one. This was a great injiinr 
to commerce, public credit, and the moitUs erf W 
people, for years jtfter the termination of the war. 
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CHAPTER X. 

French war, X75$. Reasons of the war. Colonel Washington's ex. 
pedition. Convention at Albany. Expedition against Nova Scotia^ 
^ort du Quesne, Crown Point, and Niagara. Success in Nova Sco« 
^Ji. General Braddock defeated by the French and Indians. Baron 
Dieskau defeated and taken by general Johnson. Unhappy divis- 
ion of the southern colonies. Colonel Bradstreet defeats a party of 
th« enemy. Oswegpo taken. Ihactivity of Lord Loudon. Conduct 
of the southern colonics. Comparison between the campaigns of 
1755 and 1756. 

XJURING the teiin of about seven years after the chap. 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle the colonies enjoyed general ^' 
tranquillity. They vigorously addressed themselves 
to the arts of peace. By industry, economy, jDopula- 
tion, the extension of their settiements, and the iiv 
crease of commerce, they were making strenuous 
exertions to recover themselves from the losses 
and impoverishment, which they had sustained by 
the preceding war. As the great number of bills of 
credit, which had been thrown into circulation, had 
Injured trade, wounded the public credit, and had an 
ill effect on the morals of the country, particular at- 
tention was paid to the restoration of public credit 
^d the remedying of these evils. These were mat- 
ters of capital importance to the general prosperity. 
While the colonies were prosecuting these great 
objects, the French were nraking encroachments 
on their eastern, uOTthem, and western frontiers : 
They were also^ attempting, in such a manner, to p^^^h 
compass the colonists with a line of posts aod fortifi* encroach- 
cittions, as, that, in case of war, their frontiers would °^®^^"' 
lit exposed to the continual alarms and devastation 
of the French and their Indians. Though the whole 
country of Acadia or Nova Scmia, had been expressly 
ceded to Great Britam, by the twelfth article of 
the treaty of UtrechV and that cession had been 
confirmed by all subsequent treaties ; yet the French 
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CHAP, claimed a considerable part of that country ; and io 
. ; several places, were erecting fortifications* At tbc 
1749. northw^d, they had encroadied (Hi the English^ t^ 
the settlement and fortifications at Crown Point* At 
the westward, they were not only attempting to com- 
plete a line of forts, from the head of St. Lawrence 
to Missisippi, but were encroaching far on Vk- 
ginia. 
Reatoniof While under the auspices of peace, agricoltarc 
tiicwwr. and maritime commerce flourished cmi her coast% 
the Indian trade drew many of her wandering traders 
far into the inland country, beyond the great moun- 
tains* Here they found themselves in a delightfiil 
climate, exuberantly fruitful, and watered with ma^ 
fair and navigable rivers. It was apprehended, that 
these advantages, in conjunction with the Indian 
trade, would amply compensate its distance from die 
aea. A number of noblemen, merchants, and plant- 
ers of Westminster, Liondon, and Virginia, called 
the Ohio company, obtained a charter grant, of 
six hundred thousand acres, on and near die Ohio 
river. In [Pursuance of the terms of their patent, the 
1751. lands were surveyed, about two years after the giW, 
and settlements were soon made. 

The governour of Canada, had early intelligenee 
of the transactions of the company, and was alarmed 
with apprehensions, that they were prosecuting a plan, 
which would effectually deprive the French of the 
advantages, which they derived from their trade with 
the Twightwees ; and what was still worse, would 
cut off* the communication between the colonic <f 
Canada and Louisiana. The French claimed all 
country from the Missisippi, as far in upon Virc 
as the Alleghany mountains. This claim was foe 
' ed on the pretence, that they were the first dia 
ers of that river. Tc^ secure their claims and pis^ 
serve the communication between their two colonm 
of Canada and Louisiana^ ther had not only era^H 
a fort on the south side of l^e Erie, but «ff 
about fifteen milesi^ south oi that, <hi a branch of di? 
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Ohio, and another at Ae ccnSox of the Oluo and the 
Wabache. Nothing could be more directly calcu- 
lated to dash a favourite plan of France, than the set- 
tlement of the Ohio. 

The govemour of Canada therdbre wrote to the 
govemoursof New York and Pennsylvania, represent- 
"ing that the English traders had encroached on the 
French, by trading with their Indians, and threatening 
that if they would not desbt, that he would seize 
them wherever they should be found* 

The Indian trade had been managed principally by 
the Pennsylvanians; but the Ohio company were now 
about to divert it to a different channel. By opening 
a road through the country, and erecting a trading 
hon^ at Will's creek, they were, by the Patomac, 
ix>nducting it directly to Virginia. The Pennsyl- 
-vanians, influenced by a spirit of selfishness and re- 
venge, gave early intelligence, both to the French 
-and Indians, of the designs and transactions of the 
tympany. The French govemour, therefore, put 
his menaces into execution. A party of French 
and Indians seized the British traders, among the 
,Twightwees, and carried them to their fort on the 1753. 
30uth side of lake Erie. The Twightwees, resenting 
the injury done to the British traders, their allies, 
made reprisals on the French, and sent several of 
Acir traders to Pmnsylvania. The French however 
persisted in their claims and continued to strengthen 
their fortifications. 

The Indians at the same time, jealous that settle- 
ments were about to be made on their lands, without 
purchase or consent from them, threatened the set- 
tiers. These claims and encroachments of the 
wench, and threats of the Indians, struck at the very 
^istence of the Ohio company. Complaints were 
^refore made to lieutenant govemour Dinwiddie, 
^ Virginia, and the province began to interest 
ttemselves warmly in the afl^. The Indians were, 
|ti some measure, pacified, by a pretended message 
Slivered them from the king. Majc»r Washington 
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CHAP, was despatched to Mn St. Pioire, tbe French om- 
jnandant on the Ohio, to demand the reasons of Bb 
J754 hostile conduct, and, at the same time, to insist od 
the withdrawment of his troops. A party of Virgin- 
ians were also sent forward to erect a fort at the con- 
^ flux of the Ohio and Monongahela. 

The French commander denied the charge of hos- 
tility, and was so far from withdrawing lus forces, 
that he made an absolute claim of the country, agtb( 
property of the French king, and declared th^ 
agreeably to his instructions, he would seize fkd 
send prisoner to Canada, every , Engli^unan, w^ 
should attempt to trade on the Ohio or any oi its 
branches. , 

Before the Virginians had finished their designed 
fortifications on me Ohio, the French came upon 
them, and, driving them out of tbe country, erected 
a regular fort on the very ground where they bad 
begun their fortifications* This fortress, w^hich was 
called du Quesne, very much commanded the en- 
trance of the whole country on the Ohio and Missi* 
sippi.* This gave a gene^al alarm not only to the 
polonies, but to Great J3ritain« 

It was easily foreseen, that if the French should 
unite Canada with their setdements at the mouth, at 
the Missisippi, by a possession of that vast counti;^ 
which lies between them, that the colmies would not 
only sustain the loss of a great part of their countiyi 
and all share in the Indian trade ; but, thsit in time 
of war, their frontiers would be exposed to continual 
alarm and danger* They must ^Iso be subject^ 
to the ruinously expensive ana impracticable d^* 
fence of a frontier more than a thousand miles k 
length. On the contraiy if the designs of France ^ 
Nova Scotia and the Ohio, could be defeated, i{ 

• In these ravages the French de8tit>yed all the English tradftw Wt 
two, and plundered them of skins and other commodities Id lint 
amount of twenty thousand pounds. They finally came on from Ve- 
nango, with a thousand men, and eig4iteen pieces of cannon, in thfee 
hundred canoes, drove off the Virgmians «iid huilt fort do Quesfi^ 
Rider's Hist. vol. xl. p, 71. 
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would entirely disunite their colonies : and, as the chap. 
entrance into the one, is in die winter season shut up ^' 
by frost, and as that into the other is always difficult, by ^^^ 
reason of the banks, at the mouth of the Missisippi, 
they would consequently become of litde value to 
France. It was also foreseen that the fortune of 
these colonies would immediately afibct their settle^ 
ments in the West Indies. As these points were 
fully comprehended by both nations, they were 
equally (teterniined to maintain their respective 
claims. 

No sooner theref(H% were the British ministry ac- 
quainted with the claims and ccHiduct of the French^ 
tiian they instnicted the Virginians, by force of arms 
to resist their encroachments. Orders were given 
that several independtot companies in America diould 
assist the Virginians. Major Washington was adi- 
vanced to the rank of a colonel, and appointed to coi^^i 
command the troops destined to remove the French Washing, 
encroachments on the Ohio. On the first notice ^^^" 
captain James Mackay marched with his independent ^* 
company from South Carolina, to the assistance of 
the V irginians. Two other companies were ordered 
from New York on the same service. Colonel Wash- 
ington, without waiting for the companies from New * 
York, determined to advance with the Vii^ians and 
Mackay 's cbmpany, consisting of about four himdred 
men. In May the colonel fell in with a party from May 28. 
fort du Quesne, under the command of one Jamon- ^^^^*' 
ville, whom he totally defeated. De Villier, who"*^ 
commanded at fort du Quesne, incensed at this de- 
feat, marched down upon him, with nine hundred 
men besides Indians. The colonel had thrown up 
»&me imperfect works, which were with propriety 
termed fort Necessity ; hoping to defend himself in 
his post, till be should be reinforced, by the compa- 
nies expected from New York. Within these works, 
be made so brave and obstinate a defence, that De 
Villier finding he had desperate men to combat, of- 
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fered him an honourable capitulation. This he 
oq>ted, and retreated with his party to Virginia. 

Instnicdons had been sent early the same year^ 
from the lords of trade and plantations, ■reeomBiciid« 
ing a meeting of commissioners, from the several 
cokmies, to concert a plan of union and defeoec 
against the common enemy ; and, in his majestjr^ 
• name, to etfect a league rf friendship between the 
colonies and the Indian nations bcu-deriqg on thesu 
The colonies generally manifested a cheerful cotrn^ 
pliance with the recommendaticm* But, as in former 
wars, some colonies had done much, and others scaroe- 
ly any thing, to the great injury of the common cauae^ 
it was now earnestly wished diat each colony mi^tt 
be obliged to do its equal proportion. It was also 
desired, that, as the Five Nations of Indiana had 
been under the direction of particular govemoiifs 
and states, and had been too often influenced to 
measures sutservient to the interests of individual 
persons, or of particular cdonies^* rather than to sodi 
as were beneficial to the general interest, the man« 
agementof their a&irs might be under some genod 
direction ; which diould contribute to the safety 
April 10, and welfare of the cdonies coBectivdy. The gen* 
eral court of the Massachusetts presented dieir de- 
Mres to govemoor Shirley, that he would " Pray his 
majesty, that affairs which related to the Six Nations 
and their allies, may be put under some general dt« 
recticHi, as his majesty stedl think proper : That the 
several governments may be obliged to bear dieir 
proportions of defending hb majesty^s tenitories 
against the encroachments of the French, and ^ 
ravages and incursions of the Indians." 
j„o In the summer there was a general convention of 

General govemours and principal men of the several colonies 
^^^P'ai at Albany. It was die unanimous opinion of tl|e 

lion at Al- .'^ , . n ,, .1 * 1 • 

banf. convention, that an union of all the cokmies was 
absolutdy necessary, far the common defence. The 
plan which the convention proposed was, " That a 
grand council should be formed of members chosen 
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Wjr the assemUics, and sent from all the cdonies, chap. 
iHiich council, with a govemour general, to be ap- ^' ' 
pointed by the crown, ^ould be empowered to make ^^ 

rsral laws^ to raise money in all the colonies foe manof the 
defence of die whole."* Could such an estab- ^^' 
lishment be once effected, the colonies imagined 
themselves competent to their own defence against 
die combined fi(^ce of the French and their Indians. 
Several of the colonies, in former wars, had defended 
themselves against them, unassisted either by Gr6at 
Britain or their sister colonies. Their united force 
therefore, they judged, would certainly be sufficient* 
But this {dan did not meet the approbation of the Reject^ 
ministry. They were too cautious to trust such ^^^ 
powers with the Americans. °*^' 

They had fcnmed a very different plan. It was Minbteri- 
diat the govemours of the colonies, with one or more ai plan, 
of their council, diould f(»in a convention, to concert 
measures tor the general defence, erect such fortifi. 
cations, and raise such numbers of men, as diey 
Aould think proper, with power to draw on the Brit- 
ish treasury for such sums^as they judged necessary^ 
and that the colonies should reimburse the treasury, 
by taxes imposed on them by acts of parliament. A 
subtle and base contrivance, to provide for favour- 
ites, sap the liberties, and engross the wealth of the 
tolonies, and at once to fix them down in perpetual 
poverty and slaveiy. ' The colonies too well knew 
ti^ imprudence and rapacity of king's govenumrs, 
their embezzlement of public monies, their igno- 
rance of the true interests of the colonies, their want 
of affection for the people ; and how many of them 
came into America to make their fortunes, tamelvto 
commit their liberty, property, and safe^, to their 
management. They were at an equal remove from dImp- 
resigning their property to the di^^osal of a British P^^^^^J^ 
parliament. In the colonies it received not the least j^-^l^ 
countenance, but met the universal disapprobation. 

* The gentlemen from Connecticut diisented from this phi) as dan- 
ferous to the liberties of the colonies. 
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On die reception of the news of ookmel Washuxg* 

^^^^_^ Jym's defeat^ the British cuntrt remonstrateid agamsl 

^^ tke oonditet of the French : but rtceivhig notlung 

bat rwnt¥e answers and professioiis of peace from 

the isouit of Fvance, gave orders for a vigorou 

prcpiiratioii for war. The colonies were directed to 

^ arm, and act with united exertions afjainst die enc^ 

my* Four expeditions were piannecL One against 

the French on the Ohio, under the commtnd of gen- 

Bn^d^^k ^^^' Braddock, a second against Nova Sco^ a thiid 

emburks against Croivii Point, anci*a fourth against Niagan. 

for Amer^ Aboui the middle of January, general Braddock e»- 

^l^' hstktd at Cork, with fifteen hundred regulars for 

Virginia. After a passage of about six weeks he 

arrived at the place of destination. 

The French, while they spoke noticing but peace, 

made vigorous preparations for the su|^>ort of their 

French «r. ckums in America. Early in the sprinir they had a 

powerful armament ready to sail for Canada, ft 

00fi8i)9ted of twenty ships of the line, exclusive of 

. frigates and transports. On board were great qus»- 

titiet df military stores, and four thousaiid regular 

tmops, under the command of baron Dieskau. 

Admiral A^Nnirals Boscawen and Holbom, with seventeen 

mOIs fop^" ships of the Hne and seven frigates, with six thoa- 

New- aand land forces, were despatched to watch the mo- 

foundiand. ij^^g of the enemy.* Admiral Boscawen sailed di- 

ifecdy for Newfotmdland. Soon after his arrival the 

French fleet, under the command of M. Bors de b 

Mothe, came also to die same station. But the thidc 

fogs which prevail on the coasts, especially at ttit 

season of the year, prevented the fleets from ^B^ 

covering each other. One part of the French fleet 

escaped up the river St. Lawrence, while anotb* 

er part went round and got int^ the river by die 

French Straits of Bellei^. But while the English squad- 

ddfa^d" ^^" ^y ^ff C^P^ ^^y *« bouthemmost point of 

Lys taken. Newfoundland, two French ships, the Akide of six^ 

• Rkler'#Hist.voL^ 
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foor gtins and four bondred and eighcjr men, and the caaa 
Lys, pierced for sixty four, bat mountiag twetrty twQ ^ 
ffcms only, having^ on board eight companies of hnd ^5^ 
rorctrs, fell in with the Dunkirk, captain Hove^ and 
the DefotfiCe, capftain Andrews ; and, after a shaq> en. 
mgement, which lasted several hours^ \rerc taken. 
On board were found a considerable number of offi- 
eersy eni^neers, and abont eight thousaind pounds in 
money. The o*h?r French ships and troops arnred ♦ 
aafe in Canada, and were the prinicipal mtans of the 
iv^isfertunes which, for sometime after, attended the 
ElngHsh colonies. 

In the spring the colonies, especially die nordieni, 
were alt activity and exertion, in making preparations 
for the several cx|>editions which were to be carried 
into executkHi. Acts were passed prohibiting all 
commerce wirii the French ccdonies. The Miwa- 
chasetts very early detached a considerable body 
of troops to Nova Scotia. The expedition in this 
quarter was under the command of colonel Monck- 
tcxi. 

About the latter end of May,, he proceeded up the Monck- 
bay of Fundy, with a large body of troops, covered ton'sexpe. 
by three frigates and a sloop, under the command of ^VrwtNo, 
eaptam Rouse, to dislodge the enemy from that qt»% va Scotia. 
ter. On his arrival at Malagash, he found the pas- 
sage up the river, defended by a large number of % 
French troops, Acadians, and Indians* Four hun- 
dreds were placed in a log house with cannon mount- 
ed. The rest of the troops were defended by a strong 
breast- work of timbers thrown up as an out- work to 
the block house* The Eng^bh attacked them widi 
such impetuosity that in about an hour they aban- 
^ doned their works, and the passage up the river yvas 
^opened. The army advanced, and o[i the twelfth of 
June, invested the French fort of BeauSejour. The Bean-Se- 
fort was taken after a bombardment of four da> s, jourtakef^. 
The French had twenty six pieces of cannon mount- 
ed and ample supplies of ammunition. The garris^ 
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on were sent to Louisburg on condition of not < 
^__^ ing arms in America for the term of six months. 
1754. No sooner was the fort provided with amoper 
garrison, than colonel Monckton marched still nirther 
into the country, and reduced the other French fort 
on the river Gaspereau, which runs into bay Veite« 
This was the principal magazine for supplying the 
French Indians and Acadians with arms, ammunin 
tion, and all other necessaries for war. Here there^ 
fore large quantities of provisions and stores of aft 
iUwduuM kinds fell into the hands of the conquerors. The colo- 
^WMed, nel then proceeded to disarm the Acadians to the 
number of fifteen thousand men.^ Great number^ 
of them were afterwards brought off into thje New 
England colonies. 

Meanwhile captain Rouse, and the shii>s under hia, 
command, sailed to St. John's river to disdodge the' 
enemy from that post, At the mouth of the rivor 
they were erecting a new fort. On his approach they 
bur^ their cannon, blew up their magazine, and, as fiff 
as time would permit, destroyed their works, and then 
abandoned the post to the English. Thus, by thin 
successful expedition, the English possessed themt 
selves of the who)^ country of Nova Scotia, and itti 
tranquillity was restored and put on a firm establidh 
ment. 

The two expeditions against Crown Point and >& 

agara were forwarded with great exertion and des* 

patch by the colonies of New England and Nei* 

York. The troops, for each of these enterprise^ 

were ordered to rendezvous at Albany. Most m^ 

johnioA *^^ arrived before the end of June. The commanl 

and Ly- of the expedition to Crown Point was given to gem 

l^r^e ^^^ Johnson and Lymaiu The troops imder their • 

oxpedi- command, raised by New England and New Yori^ 

^*°n8t ^"iou"ted to between five and six thousand roau 

^4n Besides, they were joined by Hendric, sachem of ^ 

ifmnt. Mohawks, with a considerable body of Indians. Ma-. 

• Rider's HUtvQl xl.p. 100, 102. 
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|or general Lyman soon marched with the main body. chap. 
of the army along Hudson's river as far as the carry- ^ 
ing pkce, about fourteen miles from the south end 1^55. 
of lake CJeorge. General Johnson tarried at Albany 
to forward the artillery, battoes, and other necessa- 
ries for. the enterprise. At the carrying place, where 
the artillery, provisions, stores, and battoes ' were to 
be landed, it was judged necessary to build a fort 
and cast up entrenchments for their security • The 
accomplishing of these works, carrying on the can- 
non, provisions, stores, and battoes employed the ar- 
my fire or six weeks before they could be in readi- 
ness to advance to the lake. 

While the New Englanders were humbling the 
French in Nova Scotia, and advancing towards 
Crown Point, tlie Virginians and general Braddock Expedi-^ 
had been slowly making preparations for the expedi- ^ncr^^' 
tion aeainst the French on the Ohio* Though this Braddociu 
with the ministry, was the favourite expedition, and 
though the general arrived soon enough to have be- 
gun his operations early in the spring, yet it was the 
tentfi of June before he began his march from fort 
Cumberland, which the Virginians had built at Will's 
Creek. This is said to have been owing to the di- 
latoriness of the Virginians, whom he had em- 
ployed as contractors for his army. They were al- 
most three months in procuring provisions, horses, 
aiKl a number of waggons sufficient for the con* 
veyance of his baggage. Some waggons were ob- 
tained from Pennsylvania, yet, after all, but about 
half the number for which he had contracted, were 
procured for his service. He began his march 
with about two thousand and two hundred men. 
When he arrived at the great meadows, he receiv- 
ed intelligence that the French, at fort du Quesne, 
were in expectation of a reinforcement of five 
hundred men. This induced him to quicken his 
march. That he might proceed with greater expe^ 
dition, he left colonel Dunbar, with eight hundred 
IQ^, to brin^ up the provision and heavy baggage, 
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CHAP, while he pressed forward wkh die rest of fkc «9ft 
^' and with such provisions and nccesewries as nqpflt 
1^55, barely serve him, till colonel Dunbar should " 
up the rear. 
Frccmu- Before hb departure fix>m Enghnd, niocb ^ 
i^Zm^' had been taken to make him cautioas and prepor 
hkn for his commandc Colonel Napier fiunuabedl 
him with SBi excellent set of milita»7 instroctiom^ 
which he had received from the duke of Cmiibct* 
hnd* Indeed his royal iMghness, in person, tft^ 
quently premonished him to be mrticolztrfy watchftil 
against an ambush or surprise. When he was Oil Wb 
march colonel Washington intrcatcd him, withear»* 
cstn^ess, to. suffer him to precede the army, and scour 
the woods with hisrangers* B^it the general treatied 
this generous and necessary proposal whh coiftemjp^ 
and rashly pressed on, through thickets afnd dangev^ 
ous defiles, without reQonnoitring the woods, or ob* 
taining any proper knowledge of the countiy throm^ 
which he was to pass. By the eighth of Jlil^, be M 
advanced nearly sixty miles forward oft x t U m d DtM> 
bar, and within twelve or fourteen miles ef Ibn 4a 
Quesne. In this situation his officers, edpecsrily ^ 
Peter Halket, earnestly besought him to proceed nW 
circumspection, and to employ the friendly Ii\dMi^ 
in his army, as an advanced guard, against ambdj^ 
cades and surprise. But he was to5 haughty Ml 
self-sufficient to derive any benefit, even from the iSfr 
perience or wisdan> of the greatest characters. Tjlt 
next day, without any knowledge of the situatigiMlF 
the enemy, or without any of the precautiQnj^% 
<vhich he had been so repeatedly advised, he preHi 
deflltc? ^^' ^^'^ about twelve o'clock ; when he was, all al'a 
July 9. ' sudden, saluted whh a heavy and deadly $fc in tfmt 
and on the whole of his left flank* , The cnenqr aill» 
fully concealed themselves, and kept theii* firt, ffll 
the whole army had time to enter the deffle. Thc«^ , 
the yell and fire were tremendous, yet there wte 
scarcely an enemy to be seen. The suddenness <t 
the attack, the horrible «cream of the Indians, mA 
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the fifuigbter made by the cncmy'^ first fire, Hwew 

the advanced guard Uto Ihe iKi&06t ^ic, so that 

rushing bftck on the main body they threw the whole 1755. 
of the T^gylar troops into irretrievable confusiofu 
The general at once exhibited die grejrtest hrtrepidi* 
ty aiid impnuience. - Instead of retreating from the 
deffle and scouring the thickets with his cannon, or 
ordering the Virginians to ifrive the enemy from his 
flankfi, he renamed on the spot, giving orders for the 
few gallant officers and nsen, who remained with him, 
to form regularly, and advance to the afttaek of their 
invisible letiemyt But as the enemy ke^t up an in- 
cessant and deadly fire his officers and men fell thick 
about him, and five horses were killed under him. 
The obstinacy of the general seemed to increase 
with the dariger, tin at last he received a musket 
ball through his right arm ani lungs. As he fell Ae 
few^ who renoained fled in the utmost confuiuon* 
The general was carried from the field, by the brav* 
ery of lieutenant -colonel Gage and another of hi^ft 
faithful officers. 

The artillery, ammimttton, baggage, and the gener- 
rI's cabinet, with vii his letters and instructions fell . 
a prey to the enemy. Of the latter, the French court 
availed themseives, in their public memorials and 
declarations. The general died of his wounds 
four days after the defeat. Thus the loss (rfhis own 
life and the ruin of a fine army, were but the natural 
consequences of his unparalleled seff-sufficiency, im« 
prudence^ and obsdnacy. Tie enemy consisted only 
of about four or five hundred men, chit fly Indians^ 
and were not a match even for the Virginians, could 
they have been allowed to fight in their own way. 

One rf the most remarkable circumstances of this Rcmarfea- 
unfortunate expedition, remains yet to be told* The ^1'^ 1 fihe 
Virginia militia, who had been so despised by the Virgini- 
genei:al, and disdainfully kept in thi rcafj though ^^■ 
equally exposed with the regular troops, amidst all 
this confusion, stood firm and unbroken. They 
alone advanced against the enemy ; and, undo* col- 
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onel Wa^ngCon, coverii^ the retreat, se^A to hiX 

preserved the regulars from a total destruction. 

2^55^ lite loss of officers and men was very great. Skt 

Lots of' Pet^ Halket was killed, at the head of his re^ment, 

^^' by the first fire ; and the general's secretary, son o{ 

govemour Shirley, soon after fell* The loss <tf effi* 

cers much exceeded the common proportion. Tlie 

loss of men was not less than seven cm* eight humked.^ 

The flight of the army was so preciintate that it 

never stopped till it met the rear division. This, on 

their junction, was instandy seized with the same 

general panic, which affected those who had been in 

3ie action ; and though no enemy had been aecn 

ExtraorcU- during the engagement, nor afterwids, yet the army . 

SS^re!"*^ continued retreating, widiout making any stand or 

treAU considerable halt, till it reached fort Cumberland. 

This was little less than a hundred and twenty 

miles fi-om the place of action. Had the troopa^ 

even here, so recovered their spirits as to have made 

a stand, they might, in some measure, have guarded 

the firontiers, and prevented those devastations, infali- 

mah murders and barbarities, which the ii^ieBdi tsai 

Indians, during the riest of the summer, perpetntiH| 

on the western borders of Virginia and Pennsylvtti|L 

But instead of adopting diis prudent and saltitl4y 

measure, colonel Dunbar, who succeeded in coiii* 

mand, leaving the sick and wounded at this pb0t^ 

under the care of the Virginians, marched off -M^flh 

fourteen hundred men to Philadelphia-f 

ThfSSrth- Towards the last of August the army under genafil 

ern army Johnson having got on their artillery, battoes, and pik* 

to thTufce ^*^^^"^ ^^ *^ canying place, at fort Edward, adv«ib- 

' ed fourteen miles to the south end of lake Geonp. 

Here preparations were making with all possible ^^9. 

patch for crossing the lake, as soon as the btttt&es 

and cannon could be brought on. In the mean tilbe 

the army was encamped on a rising ground, covered 

on the flanks by a thick wood and swamp, by tfaefadce 

* Rider says hcloitluafhii amy, voLxl. p. 110. fRi^^i^ot.zLp.llS. 
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ia.^ fiefir, and hafvin^ a breast- wor^ of trees in the chap. 
front* While tUe army lay in this ^(nation, the In- ^\ 
4ian scouts, which, c\&ry day, the general sent out ^^^ 
to make discoveries, brought him intelligence of a 
large body of the enemy advancing, firam Ticon- 
deroga, by the 30Hth bay, towards fort £dwanL 
Here was a garrison of about five hundred of the 
>^ew York and New Hampshire troops, under the 
command of colonel Blaachard. Immediatdy on the 
reception of this intelligence, the general, compre« 
bending the design of the enemy, to destroy the pro- 
visions and stores at fort J^ward and cut off the re* 
tr^at of the array, sent expresses, one after anodier^ 
to the cok)nel, ordering him to call in all his detach* • 
ed parties and to keep his whole force within the 
ii^rt and entrenchments* About midnight one di 
fh/c expresses returned with an account that the ene- 
my were advanced within four miles of fort Edward* 
A council of officers was summoned,. and, ^^reeaUy 
-to their qiinion, early in the morning a party of a 
thousand men> with Hendric, the Mohawk sachem^ 
>and his Indians were detached to intercept the ene*- 
my. The party was commanded by colonel Will- Deti«h- 
iams of the Massachusetts and colonel Whiting of d/"cS^ 
Connecticut. Baron Dieskau, who marched from Wimamfl. 
Ticonderoga, with a view to cut off the garrison at 
fort Edwanl, when he had advanced wi^in a few 
,«iiles of the fort, receiving information that it was 
fortified with cannon ; and, that the army at the lake 
;had neither lines nor cannon, agreeably to the unan- 
imous desire of his troops, came to the resolution of 
attacking the main camp* As he was advancing 
within about ti>ree miles of it, his advanced parties 
discovered the corps under colonel Williams, and 
he immediately laid an ambush to surprise him. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance and keen sight of the 
Indians tlie whole party were drawn into the snare. 
The enemy instantly rose, and from almost every 
quarter poured in upon them a tremendous fire. 
Colonel Williams, the Indian sachem, and many 
Vol. I. 45 
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Other officers wd, men instantly fefi. Under t^iewv 

disadvantages, and pressed with superior numbers^ 
it was with the utmost difficulty, that colonel Whi- 
ting, who succeeded in command, extricated his men 
from this dangerous defile and secured his retreat in- 
to the camp. The enemy pressed so hard that ma- 
ny fled singly, and some whole companies soon fotr 
lowed their example. To prevent an entire over- 
throw the whole were obliged to retreat with as. 
much haste as possible. 

A close firing was heard in the camp, which was 
judged to be at three or four miles distance, and ap- 
peared to approach nearer and nearer. From thU 
circumstance, it was rightly conjectured, that the de-. 
tachment was repulsed and retreating into camp*. 
The utmost exertions were made to give the enemy 
a proper reception. A few cannon had beeo' 
brought on, but they were at the south landing 
of the lake, half a mile, or.more, from the breast- 
work. The camp was alarmed and parties were 
sent to bring forward such pieces of cannon as could^ 
be moved with the greatest facility and despabc^^ 
Fugitives from the retreating detachnien^, ispoii 
came running into the camp. These were followed' 
by company after company, in the utmost hurry jui$ 
disorder. The whole party were soon in, and f^^ 
enemy, following close upon them, appeared in r?|g-' 
ular order, advancing towards the centre of the camp^ 
At about thirty rods distance, they made a litde ha^ 
and began the attack, with a brisk and heavy firi^. 
of platoons. The Canadians and Indians covered ^e 
flanks of the regular troops, and commenced a bride 
though irregular fire. The confusion in which the 
detachment had retreated, the reports of the loss they 
had sustained, and of the great numbers of the ene^ 
my, with the bold countenance and regularity with 
which they began the attack, for a few minutes caus- 
ed such a general panic, that it required the utmost 
exertions of the generals to keep the men at the 
lines ;, but they had received but a few fires before 
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^eir spirits began to rise, and they fought with great chap, 
resolution. The lines became one continual blaze ■ ^' 
and roar. Some pieces of artUleiy began to play, ^55 
and so intimidated the Canadians and Indians that 
they were scattered and retired behind trees and 
bushes, firing at too great a distance to do execution. 
Baron Dieskau findmg that he could make no im- 
pression on the centre of the camp, moved first to 
the left, and then to the right, attempting, by every 
exertion of military art and prowess to force a j^as- 
sage. But as he was not supported by his irregu- 
lars, and as from every part of the lines, which he at- 
tempted to penetrate, he received a heavy and des- 
tructive fire, he was obliged to give over his at- 
tempts. The provincials perceiving that the fire of 
the enemy abated, and that they were in confusion, 
without waiting for orders, leaped their breast- works, 
and attacked them on all sides, with such resolution 
and firmness, as put them to an entire rout. 

When the action coitimenced the iramber of the b. Diei. 
enemy amounted to about two thousand. Of these ^^J^^^" ^ 
seven hundred were killed and thirty made prisoners, taken. 
Among the latter was baron Dieskau hiinself, who 
was found at a little distance from the field, danger- 
ously wounded, supporting himself by the stump of 
a tree. 

The loss of the provincials was about two hun- 
dred. These were principally of the detachment 
under colonel Williams. Of this there were killed 
besides privates, colonel Williams, major Ashley, 
six captains, and several subalterns. Among the 
slain were the brave king Hendric and about forty 
of his Indians. The only officer of distinction kill- 
ed in the attack on the camp was the brave colonel 
Tidc?omb, who, about ten years before, had signal- 
ized himself at the siege of Louisburg. The gen^ 
eral and major Nichols were wounded. 

The next day captain M*Guines marching from M'Oninet 
fort Edward, with a detachment of a hundred and p^y^^'f* 
twenty New Hampshire men, as a reinforcement to thcFr^nch 
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CHAP, die campy discovered betwet^ three and fi>9r Jitn- 
^* . dred of the remains of the enemy^ sitting by a pond 
not &r Grom the place wtiere colonel Williams had 
beai defeated. Though his numbers were sa mS^^ 
lior to the enemy's, li^ made such dispositions add 
attacked diem with such impetuosily and good con- 
duct, that after a sharp actum, he put them ton 
entire flight* They fled with such precipitaftkm as 
to leave many oi their packs and other artidu to 
die conquat)rs« The brave captain, howev^er, mh 
fortunatdy received a wound, of which he died a 
few days after his arrival in the camp.^ 
SmaU cir- * Several Sfljttdl circumstances, ^ich seem to have 
^ocoi- been merely providential, probably saved fort £d^ 
•ion the ^rard and tKearmy ; md occasicmed the defeat of tin 
^'^^^***^' enemy. The report of a prisoner, whom the Frentfa 
had taken, diat die camp was entirely defenoden, 
without lines or cannon, determined diem to make 
' die attack on the main army, aiMl probaUy saved 
fort £dw»rd :^ That they made not the attack two 
days'sooner, when the camp was, hi feet, in the ait^ 
uation. Which the prisoner had reported t and that 
the enemy halted and begm the attack at so |;i«*a 
distance, as rendered their fire in a great meaaun 
ineffectual, till the provinciala had recovered tinr 
spirits, and were prepared to make a manly raaist- 
ance, were very favoumble circumstances* Had*tk 
enemy reserved their fire and advanced direcdf^^ 
the lines, without hesitation, it is not improiidric^ 
that they would have gained a complete victory^ wilk 
less loss than they finally sustain^ Had not Ik 
provmcials strengthened tbeir camp with luies, and 
brought on their cannon at diat very juncture^ «• 
had any of these circumstances been otherwise tfafti 
they were, the army might have been ruined. It is 
the glory of Providence, by small means said dt- 
cumstances, to produce great events. The neig;hiiig 
of a horse gave an empire to Dariuso 

• Rider'i Hist. vol. xl p. 120. 
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Tbe acdoa at Ae lake g^e an iBamediate alactti to oiiAt^ 
the coantry. ^^-^^^^ reinforceinents were draughted * 
from the mUitia en the coloniea, and forwarded to ^tm, 
the army, with the greatest expedition. Bat the ab« 
sohite necessity of strong forts and garriscms, at the 
t^trrying place, and at the hikt, in which provisioott 
and stores might be safely lodged, and by which « 
oommiinicatioii might be maintained between the ar^ 
my and Albany, now appeared in a much strcmgcr 
point (rf* l^;ht than it had ever before done. It was Necenity 
from Albany only tiiiat k could be soppUed widi pro- ^^^^ 
visi(»is, or be reinforced <m any emergwcy. It was 
only by keeping this communication ^n, that the 
vetreat tff the army could be secured. Therefiore^ 
diough it was reinforced, it was judged untofe to pass 
the lake till a good fort was erectedat the south land-* , 

mg crf'kke George, and the works at fort £dward 
were strengthened and rendered more complete- 
It was easily foreseen^ that, by the time the ne^ 
cessary prej^rations could be made, it would be too 
late to proceed to Crown Point this campaign, and 
all thoughts of it were laid aside. But that every 
tiling itiight be in the best stete of readiness, as noon 
IB t£s ^ring should open, the army addressed them- 
idves, with the utmost diligence, to complete the 
works proposed. A fort was erected at lake George, 
and the works at fort Edward were completed. The 
army were employed in these services till the latter 
end rf November. The troops then decan\ped, and, 
exeepting those who kept garrison, returned to their 
resp«;tive colonies. 

Though the expedition against Crown Point had 
&iled as to its main object, yet the management of it, 
had been with such spirit and prudence, as was high-* 
ly applauded by his majesty and the whole nation. Gcncrti 
Front his majesty the general received the honour ^^^"^^ 
of a boronet, and from ttie British parliament a pres- ^^^^^ 
tnt of five thousand pounds.* 

• Rider^g Hist. vol. xl. p. I2l. 
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The army commanded by govemour Shirtejr txm- 

sisted of two thousand and five hundred men. But 

1755. his preparaticms were deficient and his measures so 
Expedi- dow and dilatory that he effected nothing of any gij||l 
J^irt Ni- iniportanccr It was towards the middle of July tfe- 
agwA&iii. fore the first division of his army marched from Al- 
bany. It was the eighteenth of August before Ac 
general arrived at Oswego, and it was the last of die 
month before the artillery and the rear dividon of 
the army arrived. The great distance between. Al- 
bany and Oswego, made die transportation of pro- 
visions, ammunition, and stores an exceedingly dUi- 
cult business. On the news of general BracModt^ 
defeat many of his battoe men dispersed and nm 
home, by reason of which a sufficient quantity of 
OTovisions could not be carried on for the troops. 
Therefore, though a number of good vessds 
and a vast number of boats were buik, to con- 
vey the army across the lake to Niagara, and 
though the general had brought on a fine traht 
of artillery, yet he could not proceed for want of 
provisions. Even as late as the twenty sixth of 
September, be had hardly provisions sufficient fe 
proceed with six hundred men only. Beside ifife 
rainy season was now come on, and it ^vas Jtidg€)i 
impracticable to proceed. The rest of the seasbn 
was therefore spent in erecting barracks and't#o 
new forts. The ground on which the old foit'irir 
buik, in seventeen hundred twenty seven, *vH9 
chosen rather for the agreeableness of its situatioli; 
than for defence against a regular siege. One foil 
therefore, was built on the east side of the river On* 
ondago, called fort Ontario. This was about fooi^ 
hundred and fifty yards distant from the old fort, and 
was designed to command that and the entrance of 
the harbour. The other was four hundred and fif- 
ty yards west of the old fort called Oswego. Cdo- 
ncl Mercer and seven hundred men were left at Os- 
w^o to garrison the forts; and die rest of the army 
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decamped on the twenty fourth of October and i^tum^ 

ed to Albany. 

Thus ended the campaign of seventeen hundred ^755, 
fi^y five. Notwithstanding the prodigious exortiona 
of the coloaiesy the French were not dispossessed of a 
single fortress, on their northern or western frontiers. 
Tlu^y and their Indian allies, not only ravaged theiu^get 
western frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania dur- JJ^^*^^* 
ing the sunm^r, but they continued plundering, syirania. 
bumingy.and laying diem waste, murdering and cap- 
tivating the inhabitants, during the whol^ winter.* 

Doubtless it will appear extraordinary, if not, in a 
iQeasure, imaccountable, that while New England 
and New York, were raising such powerful armies, 
die wealthy and numerous colonies of Pennsylvania, 1756. 
Maryland, and Virginia, should suffer a small num- 
ber of French and Indians, with impunity, to be thus 
continually alarming and wasting the country, capti- 
vating, murdering, and committing all manner of 
barbarities on their inhabitants. This is to be ac- 
counted for, principally, on the account of their di- 
visions. These originated partfy from clasbii^ pimions 
inteiiests between the colonies, but chiefly from di£fer- ioiJ^^em 
ences between the people, and royal and proprietary colonies. 
j^veruours. Pennsylvania were entirely opposed to the 
Ohio company for reasons which have been men- 
tipoed. Her inhabitants seem rather to have en* 
eouraged the French and Indians at first. After- 
wards, when they themselves felt the effects of their 
inhumanity, the misunderstanding between them and 
govemour Morris frustrated tiieir best concerted* 
fdans^ When the assembly of the province became 
convinced of the absolute necessity of erecting forts 
and maintaining a standing military force, for the 
defence of their western frontier, and passed a bill of 
fifty thousand pounds, for that purpose, he absolute- 
ly refused giving his assent to it, because the estates 
•f the proprietors were taxed equally with the estates 

• Rider's Hitt, vol. xl p. 127. 
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CHAP, of tibe inhabitants. He insisted, ^t he bad i 
^' orders from the proprietors, to oj^pose aU taxes ufpB 
tts6. ^^ lands. The assembly judged it so ff^a a ryi a Mc , 
that the proprietaries should pay an eqtud tax w^A. ikt 
inhabitants, as their estates were ecjuaUy m danger, 
and as thqr would be equally b^iefitted by the com- 
iaon defence, that they could not be wiUin^ to aker 
the mode of the bill. 

Between govemour DinwidcUe* and the Vtrginiaps, 
there was a vident animosi^, on (he acconi^t of Ihi 
rapacity and extravagant fees fiir grants of land. Tb^ 
carried the matter so far as to prefer a cowpiaist 
against him to his majesty. 

Maryland was less exposed Aan the other two col- 
onies, and not very zealous in carrying on the jipv* 
While they th^-efbre would not unite in their ova 
defence it could not be expected thitt she riiould i»* 
dotake it separately* Hence for want of unwi aothf 
tng could be done to any good purpose. 
Jan. 38. ^^^ majesty was so well pleased with the aealtff 
New £ngland, and some of the dther cokmies, tbit 
he recommended it by a message to the hamm «f 
Encour- commons, To take into consideration the fiikhfifl 
fOTNcw services of the people of New England, and of i 
England. Other parts of North America, and grant them a i 

able reward and encouragement. In conscqueiiee 
of his majesty's recommendation, the parliament vot- 
ed one hundred and fifty thousand pounds fertfaoae 
purposes.* 

As govemour Shirley had not answered the ex- 
pectations of his majesty the last campaign ; andis 
lie determined to mikke his principal efforts in Amtf' 
ica, where the first hostilities commenced, 9nd what 
it was imagined the strongest impressions could be 
made, general Abercrombie was appc^ed to suc- 
ceed him. But as it was imagined that a |;eoeffil 
command ovar all the operations in Ninth Ajiieriei, 
would be subservient to the general interest, die ctfl 

• Rider's Hist, vol. xl. p. 151, 152, 
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of London was appointed commander in chief of that chap. 
department of the wan Besides his general com- ^'^ 
mandf he was appointed govemour of Virginia, and i^sq. 
oc3ik>nel of a royal American regiment, which was to 
be raised in tlie country. He was viewed as a no- 
Ufetnan of an amiable character, and had formerly 
distinguished himself in the service of the na^on» 
He was vested With powers little short of a viceroy. 
General Abercrombie took his departure for this 
country in March, but the earl of Loudon, Y«dio was 
to direct the grand plan of operation, never left Eng- 
land tiU the last of May. By this time he ought to 
have been in America. 

All the hostilities of the preceding years had been Proci«ma- 
oarried on without any proclamation of war, by £ng- ^o»«of 
land or France. The latter had, during the whole ^"' 
time, made the most^pacific professions. But on the 
eighteenth of May, Great ISritain proclaimed war 
, against France. Early in June, the king of France J"^ ?• 
in his turn, proclaimed war aeainst Great Britain. 

The plan of operations in America, hud been con- 
certed the last year, in a general council of war, at 
Kew York. It was to attack Niagara and Crown 
Point. And to facilitate these operations, a body of 
troops was to be detached up Kennebec river to alarm 
idle capital of Canada. These enterprises were to 
kftve been effected by the northern colonies, in c(hi- 
' jonction with a body of regular troops. Atthesame 
time the southern colonies, assisted by some regular 
regiments, were to besiege fort du Quesne on the 
Ohio. The plan was extensive, but the colonies 
united, with men of skill and enterprise to lead 
them, were well able to have carried it into execu* 
tion. 

Niagara, without exception, was one of the most 
important posts in North America. Its situation 
was on the south side of lake Ontario, at the very 
ttn^ce of the strait, which joins this to lake Erie, 
and forms the only water communication betwe* 
tiiem. It was the grand link which conaeoted the 
Vol. I. 46 
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two colonies of Canada and Louisiana. It ^vms tlie 

only way, by which the Indians, for seveial hundred 

1756. miles from the ncnthwest, could pass with safety to 
the southern parts of America ; or by which .dk 
Indians south of the lake could communicate init 
the northern. Whoever comnianded this pdsi 
must, ill a greater or less degree, not only influence 
and command the Five Nations, and the Indians nortb 
of the lake, but all those scatto^ on the banks of 
Ouabache and the Missisippi. By cutting off 'dta 
post all communication between Canada, the Ohk^ * 
and Louisiana would be cut off, and the Engfi^ 
would in a great measure, command all the fedkois 
on their western frontiers. At the same time it 
would greatly facilitate the reducti<m of the enemy^s 
fortresses on the Ohio, and all their other posts somh 
Of the lakes. 

Crown Point, which was erected about the y&Kr 
1731, secured the absolute commmidof lake Qiam- 
^in, and guarded the only passage into Canada* 
Through thitlake, by the route of Crown Pottit,d)e par- 
lies of French and Indians made their ancient bloodlt 
incursions upon the frontiers of New Eng^nd aoi 
New York. This post brought tJie eneiny much n^mr 
to the cotenies, and served them as a retreat on ereta-^ 
gencies. It furnished thfem with a magasune of pOK^ 
visions and ammunition at hand, and gi^atly fadliMMi 
their works of destruction. By the reducli<»[HMi|l^ 
Ihe frontiers of those ccjonies, would be, in 4 giiift 
measure, rendered secure. The enemy woaM-te 
driven back into their own territories, nOTfli of tke 
lak^s, and the way would be opened, the very mmt 
campaign, to penetrate into the heart <rf Canada. 

Govemour Shirley, though he was not able Id 
proceed to the attack of Niagara, the last campa^n, 
yet had made ample -preparations to proceed (O it 
immediately in the spring. 1^ New Enghndere 
under gcneinl Johnson had not oriy carried on a fine 
" artillery and ample stores to lake Gewge, bat had 
built boats for crossing rihc lake, and forts to pre- 
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serve the coimnunication between the army and the chap. 
country, so that eve^y thhig was in the happiest train ^ 
to proceed to an immediate attack on the enemy's use, 
pp^ts* The last campaign, every thing was to be 
done, roads were to be made, the rivers were to be 
cleared of their obstructions, the battoes, boats, and 
vessels were all to be built, and forts were to be 
erected ; but now all was prepared to the hand of 
the officers, who succeeded in command. The co- 
lonial forces were early in readiness for the field. 
Four regular regiments with a number of indepen* 
dent companies had been in the country all winter* 
The great distance between Albany and Oswego 
required that the operations of the campaign should 
commence as soon as possible. Besides, as the 
French had two forts on the lake, and Monsieur 
Montcdm, a brave and skilful officer to conduct 
their operations, there was every reason to expect, 
that unless the English generals took the field at an 
early period, he would make a descent upon the forts 
at Oswego, and not only frustrate the expedition, 
but possess himself of that important post. The 
attention of Great Britain was, with eagerness, turned 
iowards America, which was designed to be the 
d^ief scene of niilitary operation. America was big 
with expectati(»i. 

..'< Jfti this happy state of preparation and of high and 
iHllversal expectation, the new generals dashed all 
the schemes of Great Britain* and the American 
colonies. Like the touch of the torpedo on the 
human body, for nearly two years, they occasioned 
a general torpor i^ all the English troo|>s and mUita- 
ry operations in America. 

Greneral Abercrombie delayed his operations, or 
even so qauch as joining his army, till the latter part 
of June. He pretended to be waiting for two regi- 
ments from England. At length they arrived, and, 
on the tweniT S&h of the month, the general pro* juneS5. 
ceeded to Albany. Here he found himself at the " 
head of six regular re^jnejtfs> a number of indepen- 
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dent companies, the New England, New Vork, and 
^^ New Jersey troops, with four compani^ from Nordi 
175^ Carolina. But still, with this fine army,' such aa 
one, probably, as had never before been assembled aa 
America,^ nothing of consequence was undertakok 
Neither of the proposed expeditions were attempted, 
nor were the put posts seasonably reinforced. 

Meanwhile the enemy acted with vigour and des- 
patch. They had not only time to make prepara- 
tions against future attacks, but to begin ofiensive 
operations. Even before this period they had re- 
duced a small fort in the country of the Five Nations. 
The garrison consisting of twenty five Englishmen 
were massacred to a man, in the midst of Uiose In- 
dians, who had been long considered as the allies of 
Great Britain and her colonies. At the same time 
they carefully watched all the motions of the Engli^ 
Having received intelligence that a cbnsideraUe con- 
voy of provisions viras on the way from Schen^ctada 
to Oswego, they laid an ambush in the woods and 
thickets, on the north side of the Onondago river, to 
intercept and cut off the party. Just as the enemy 
came to the place, they heard that the convey wm 
past ; but they determined, if that were the case. Id 
wait the return of the detachment. This was com- 
manded by colonel Bradstreet, an officer of cowage 
' and enterprise. He had been apprehensive c^tfMpi 
CoL Brftd- an event, and was not unprepared. As he was i 
•*'T«^ •*• along the river, with his battoes fiM*m^ in 



but de- divisions, he was saluted with the Indian wv lAnctab 
feats the and a general dischai^ of musketry from the namk 
jdy3. slK)re. He immediately ordered his men to land oo 
the opposite shore, and with part of them he took 
possession of a small island. The enemy instantfy 
fended the river and attacked him ; but he gave than! 
so warm a reception that they were socmi repulsed. 
Finding that another body of the enemy had crossed 
a mile higher up, he advanced against tnon with two 

* It consisted of about 10»000 men, and in the garrisons at Oswego 
and the f brC» soath of lake Oeorge were about two thousand more. 
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himdred men^ and attacked them sword in hand, with ^^^P- 
such fbiy, that those who were, not slain upon the 
spot, were driven with precipitation and ccmfusion i^se. 
intx> the river, and considerable numbers were drown- 
ed. Hearii^ that a third party had crossed still 
higher up the river, he marched against them with 
almost incredible despatch, and put them to a totsi 
root. In these actions, which lasted nearly three 
hours, about seventy of his men were killed and 
wounded. About twice that number of the enemy * 
were killed and seventy taken prisoners. 

From the prisoners the col(Hiel learned that a lai^ 
body of the enetny had taken post on the east side of 
lake Ontario, furnished with artillery and all imple- 
ments for the siege of Oswego. Colonel Bradstreet 
I'etumed immediately to Albany, and gave general 
Abercrombie an account of this intelligence. Gen- , 

CTal Webb with one regiment was ordered to hold 
himself in readiness to march to the relief of that 
garrison. But on the twenty ninth of July, when the 
earl of Loudon arrived at Albtoy, he had not begun 
his march. By this time about seven thousand of 
the New England and New York troops under gen- 
o-al Winslow had advanced to the south landing at 
kke George. Tliey were in high spirits, perfectly 
harmonious, and waited with impatience to be led on 
i» the attack of Crown Point. Great numbers of 
lutttoe men lay at Albany, Schenectada, and other 
places convenient for the service. The generals had 
with them about three thousand regulars at Albany. 
With such a force, officers of skill and enterprise inacUvIty 
might have penetrated into the heart of Canada. But ^J^^^ 
the British generals, with most of the regular troops, generals. 
continued at Albany till the middle of August, if not A«g. 12. 
till sometime after ; and general Webb never began 
his march for Oswego till the twelfth of the month. 

Meanwhile die Rlarquisde Montcalm invested the Montcalm 
forts at Oswego, with about three thousand men, Slwego, 
regulars, Canadians, and Indians. He blocked up 
the harbour with two large armed vessels, and post- 
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cd a stroi^ party on the roads between Albanjr and 

the forts, to cut off all communication of succour or 

^^^^ intelligence. Having made the necessary prepara^ 
tions, on the twelfth of August, he cpened his trencb- 
es before fort Ontario, which had been built for the 
purpose of securing fort Oswego, on an eminei^ce, 
by which it was commanded. The English, firii^ 
- away their shells and anuniinition, and spiking vnp 
their cannon, unaccountably retired^ the very next 
day, across the river into fort Oswego, where thqr 
were much more exposed than they were in the fort 
which they had abandoned. The enemy possessed 
of this commanding ground, soon began an incesaaat 
fire on fort Oswego. On the thirteenth colonel Mer.* 
: cer, who commanded, was killed with a cannon shot t 
the officers were divided in opinion, and the gairi* 
It sorren. SOU panic Struck, so that the enemy made an earn 
dert.AQg^. cououest of One of the most important posts which 
the English had in America. On the fourteeitth of 
^^•^ August the garrison capitulated. A hundred wi 
•^«8^- twenty one pieces of cannon^ fourteen mortars^ gnat 
quantities of ammunition and warlike stores, tw9 
frigates or sloops of war, which had been built t(» 
cruise on the Isike, and to cover the troops in the ts^ 
pedition against Niagara, two hundred boats tmd 
battoes, widi a garrison of sixteen hundred men vcrc 
delivered into the hands of the enemy.* Hie i ' 
tors immediately disn^antled the forts, andn 
tfits fprscnd booty to strengthen their own 
fortresses on the lake. 
0on9e. By the fall of this post the enemy obtained the Mb 
quencet Command of the Isdces Ontario and Ene* and tim 
ct^ffc. whole country of the Five Nations, which it was d((S 
signed to cover. The setdements at the Germaa 
flats, and all that fine tract of country on the Wocd 
Creek and Mohawk rivers were laid open to their in« 
curskttis. 

• Rider's HUt. voL adi. p. 16—27. WrightU History of the Frenck 
War,fol.i.p.ir,l% 
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.When g€iieral Webb had ailvlmoed as far as the 

carrying place, between Mohawk river and Wood 

Creek, he received the news of the capture of Os- -i^s^ 
wego. Apprehensive of an attack by die enemy, he 
began to fell trees and throw them into the river, 
Mid to render it impassable even for canoes. The 
French ignorant of his numbers, and dreading an at- 
tack by him, used the like precautions to prevent 
his advancing. He was left therefore to retreat in 
the same leisure manner in which he had advanced. 

Lord Lotidon now pretended, that it was too late 
to attempt any thing against the enemy, though it 
was nearly three months to the time of^he usual de- 
campment of the army. The troops were ^vanced 
to the south end of lake George, and might, at any 
time, within a few days have made an attack on Ti- 
conderoga or Crown Point. 

He spent the remainder rf the season, in pretend- 
ed preparations for an early campaign the next spring. 
The forts,- Eldward and tort William Henry, were . 
made more defensible, and furnished wkh numerous 
garrisons. Thfe provincials returned to their respec- 
tive colonies, and the regular troOps who were not 
employed in the garrisons went into winter quarters at 
Albany. Thus ended the northern campaign of 
1756. ' 

•' IPhe last year (he provincials under their own gener- compari- 
ils had advanced far upon the enemy, erected forts, *®" '^"^ 
built ships, and many hundreds of boats and battoes, c^aignt 
defeated one army of their enemies and taken their of 1755, 
general captive. They had also made grand prepar- ^^ ^^^' 
ations for opening the campaign, at the earliest pe- 
riod, this year. The British generals, with the finest 
army ever collected in America, with the advantage of 
roads and rivers, cleared for their passage, to the very 
forts of the enemy, and with all the other prepara- 
tions of the last year, had lost one of their most im- 
portant posts, had not advanced one foot lipon the 
enemy, nor effected any thing honouraUe or important. 
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A GENERAL HISTORT OF THE 

The management of affairs in the southern colo- 
nies was not more fortunate than it had been in the 
northern* Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia did 
not resolve on any regular plan of defence. Fort 
Granville, on the confines of rennsylvania, was sur- 
prised and taken. The French and Indians, in small 
pardes, making frequent incursions into the frmitier 
settlements, in these colonies, committed many 
shocking murders on the defenceless inhabitants, 
>eithout regard to distinction of character, sex, or age* 

In South Carolina the slaves were so much more 
numerous than the white people, that it was thought 
unsafe for them to spare any of their troops abroad 
upon a general enterprise. 

Great expectations had been formed of the ea^ of 
Loudon and' general Abercrombie. In the principal 
towns throu^ which his lordship passed, the fiirst 
characters flocked' round him, and, with great cere- 
mony, congratulated him on his safe arrival. At 
New Haven, Mr. president Clap and the principal 
gentlemen of the town, waited on him in the most 
respectful manner. The president presented bk 
lordship with their Joint con^Btulations on the safe 
arrival of a peer of the realm, in North America. 
How prodigious then was their disappointment, hov 
cutting their chagrin, when they found that these 
very men, from whom they expected so 
had disconcerted, and dashed all their plai% 
ployed ten or twelve thousand men about J 
Had, through their inactivity, lost more men, 
diseases, than probably would have been lost in a 
vigorous, active campaign, in which they might have 
engaged in severe and hard fought battles, and done 
the most essential services to their country ? It wm 
not difficult to discern, that from such men, the 
enemy had nothing to fear, and the colonies nothing 
to expect, but loss, and disappointment. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Preptratiofit for the campaign in 1757. Plan of operatkm.in Ameriea 
changed^ and Louisburg becomes its only object. This is rein- 
forced, and the expedition postponed. Fort William Henry taken 
by the French. The country is alarmed, and great reinforcements 
of militia sent forward to Albany and Fort Edward. The campugn 
closes with loss and shame. The provincials lose all confidence 
in the British commanders. Change of men, 1758. Armament 
affunst Lonisburg. Its siege and capture by general Amhent. 
Defeat at Ticonderoga. Du Quesne taken by general Forbes. 

Notwithstanding the disappointments of chap. 

the last, the Briti^ parliament made great prepara- ^^* 
tions this year, for a vkforous prosecution of the "TwT 
war in America* In Imy admiral Holboum and Prepant- 
commodore Holmes sailed from Cork, for America, ^* ^^ 
with eleven ships of the Une, a fire ship, bomb ketch, pju^!"" 
and fifty transports, having on board more than six 
thousand regular troops. The land force came out 
under general Hopson. The armament arrived safe 
trt Halifax the ninth of July. The colonies exi^ect- 
ing, that after such long and great fmeparations, for 
d)at purpose, that they should be led on to the con- 
quest of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, had been 
zealous in raising Uieir full complement of men. 
Great therefore was their mortification when they 
found that the design against Crown Point was laid 
aside, and that the reduction of Louisburg was be- 
come the sole object of the expedition. They were 
unwilling that their troops should be remdved out of . 
the colonies and be employed against Louisburg. 
It appeared to them extremely impolitic, after tlu^ 
expense of so much time and money, in preparations 
for an expedition I to the northward, now to lay it 
aside. Such inconstancv and fluctuation appeared '<.% 

to them childish, and calculated to prevent the ao* 
complishment of any thing decisive or important 
Vol, I. 47 
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CHAP. Besides, it did not appear safe for the colonies, in 
^^' this manner to draw off their troops. They had not 

1757. ^^" ^^^^ ^^^ '^^ y^^> ^^* ^^ annypf nearly twelve 
thousand men, to maintain their ground. The ene- 
my were now stronger than Aey were at that time, 
and, by the loss of Oswego, all the western country 
tvas laid open to their ravages. There Was reason 
to fear, that the fronti^ posts and settlements would, 
one after another, be swept away ; and, that the pre* 
parations, which had been made for an early attack 
on the enemy, would be swept away with them. 
The colonies hbwever were obliged to submit^ 
July 9. and lord Loudon saifed from New York, with six 
thousand land forces, and joined Holbourn and H<»p^ 
son at Halifax. Here was now a land army of m6rt 
Aan twelve thousand men, excUisive of ofttccrs, aid- 
ed by a powerful fteet ; but they were so dilatory in 
' tlifeir measures, that before they were ready to sail, 

the Brest lleetv of j^eVenteen sail of the line besides 
frigates And transports, arrived at Lotiisburg ; and 
Expcdi- tfte gaitison was so reinforced, that it amounted to 
***^nrt ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ thousand men. On the reception of 
Kuis- *is inteMigence, k was judged inexpe(fient to pro- 
burggiTcn ceed,and the expedition was given up.* 
*^' Had the earl dF Loudon been a map of enterprise 

hkA he wished t?o have distinguished himself in his 
rtiajesty's setvice, or to have. rendered himself pq^ 
lar in the colonies, he might, by the beginnmg <d 
Se^ember, have conducted this powerful army to 
Ticonderoga, and carried all before him in that quar- 
ter. At feast he might have sent on large detach- 
inents for the defence of the frontiers. With his Prus- 
sian ms^sty, an Amherst, or a WoKe, these would 
have hcem but natural and common achievements. 
But he returned to New York, and effected nothing. 
The miserable Nconsequenccs of this iitesolution and 
ihactWity, began soon to Appear in a strong point of 
light. . 

* IUaer'» Hi»l. YbLiOii. p^ 6|, 7. 
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The British geoeials in America, did more, by ^5^^- 
their pusillanimity, the weakness and inconstancy ,,_^ 
bf their counsels, than the French otherwise CQuld 17^7^ 
have done by all their conquests. As though they 
^had not been satisfied with the loss of Oswego, they 
destroyed the fortifications at the great carrying place, 
and filled Wood Creek with logs and trees. They 
ciyt off all communication between the colonies and 
the Five Nations, the only body of Indians which pre- 
served even the appearance of friendship to them,> 
and abandoned their whole country to the niercy of 
the enemy. Nothing could be done to prevent their 
collecting the Indians from dH quarters to act ^^[ain^t 
the colonies. 

Monsieur Montcalm did not neglect to improve 
the advantages which he had gained, and which the 
conduct of the British commanders afforded him* 
Finding that the troops were drawn off to Halifax, 
be at once determined on the siege of fort William 
Henry, and the destruction of the vessels and battoes, 
at the south landing of lake George. Bodies of In- 
dians were collected, and preparations mad^ with 
despatch for the enterprise. 

Meanwhile colonel Parker with four hundred men^ 
in battoes, was detached from this post, to surprise an 
advanced guard of the enemy at Ticonderoga. Land- 
ings at night, on an island not far distant, he sent three 
boats to reconnoitre, directing them where to meet 
him in a general rendezvous. The enemy, waylaying 
and intercepting the boats, got perfect intelligence 
of the colonePs designs, and concerted measures to 
decoy him into the<r bands. Having laid an am-p 
bush of three hundred men behind the point where 
he designed to land, they sent three boats to the 
place appointed for rendezvous. The colonel mis^ 
taking them for his own boats eagerly put to shore, 
and was instantly surrounded with the enemy, who 
were now reinforced with four hundred men. They 
attacked him on all sides, with such incessant vio* 
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^^^^' lenpe, that seventy private ipen and two officers ool^ 

L made their escape. 

1757. Elated with this success. Monsieur Montcalm 
hastened to the siege of fort William Henry. Har- 
ing drawn, together all his forces from Crown PcMnt, 
Ticonderoga, and the adjacent posts, with a greater 
number of Indians than uie French had ever before 
employed, on any occasion, he passed the iaiic^ 
Augusts, and regularly invested the fort His whole army 
amounted to nearly eight thousand men. The gar- 
rison consisted of about three thousand, and the for- 
woium tifications were good. At fort Edward lay general 
^^^ Webb with about four Uious^id troops. Yet in six 
Aug. 9. days was this important fortress delivered to the cn^ 
emv. All the vessels, boats, and battoes cmthe lake^ 
which, at sp much expense and labour, for two years» 
had been preparing, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Though general Webb had seasonable intimatioa& 
of their designs, yet he never sent to alarm the coun- 
, try, and bring on the militia. He never reinforced 
the garrison, nor made a single movement fiw its re- 
lief. So far from this was he, that he sent a letter to 
colonel Monro, who commanded the fort, advising 
him to give it up to the enemy. ^ Montcalm inter- 
cepting the letter sent it into the fort to the ccdooeL 
The garrison was allowed to march, out with their 
arms, baggage, one piece of artillery, and all thewiffai 
al honours of war. The troops were not to -iMM|{.' - 
against the most christian king, during eigbttn 
months, unless exchanged for an equal number tS 
Pmrtofthe French prisoners. The French Indians paid no re 
mS^d. &^^ ^ ^^^ capitulation, but falling on the EngUsh, 

as they marched out, stripped them of their baggage . 
and few remaining effects ; and the Indians in the 
English service were dragged from the ranks, tonuh 
hawked, and scalped. Men and women had their 
throats cut, their bodies ript open, and their very 
bowels, with insult, thrown in their feces. Infenta 

• Riaer'a Hi$t. toI. xlu. p. 9—13. Wright's Hist, of Wsr, yol. i. p. iX, 
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and ehildren were wantonly taken by their heels and 
their brains da'^hed out against stones and trees,* ____^ 
The Indians pursued the En^ish half way to fort u^f^ 
Edward, where most of them at last arrived, in the 
most forlorn condition. Is it not admirable, that 
between two and three thousand troops, with arms 
in their hands, should, contrary to the most express 
stipulation, suffer these insults ? 

When it was too late, general Webb alarmed the coantiy 
country, and put the colonies to great expense in*^*«^«^- 
sending on large detachments of the militia for the 
defence of the northern frontiers. The sudden cap- . 
ture of the fort, the massacre made by the enemy's 
Indians, suspicions of treachery in general Webb, 
and apprehensions that Montcalm wou]d soon force 
his way to Albany, filled the country with genei^l 
consternation* People never were more alarmed 
during the war. At the same time, there was never 
a more general and manly exertion. The small col- 
ony of 'Connecticut detached a body of about five 
thousand men. She had fourteen hundred in service 
before. General Webb, notwithstanding the great 
numbers of men With which he was reinforced from 
Connecticut, New York, and the other northern col- 
onies, did not make any effectual provision for the 
defende of the frontier settlements.- No sooner had 
the enemy finished one expedition, than another was 
undertaken. Soon after the captiire effort William 
Henry, the enemy, with fire and sword, desolated Gcrmni 
the fine settiements at the German flats, and on the ^* j^' 
Mohawk river. On the American station there were 
about twenty thousand regular troops, and a large 
body of provincials in service, and yet one fortress 
and setdement after another was swept away, and 
every where the enemy rioted and triumphed with 
impunity. This was the end of the campaign, tiiis 
year, in America. 

• Rider's Hist. toI. xrii. p. 14. Wright's, vol. i. p. 41, 
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CBAP, Amidst this succession of anisfortiHies o9k ik» 
"' northern frontiers, the affairs of the •southern cofe- 
trsz. ^^^^» ^^ ^"*^ respects, took a more favourable twil- 
The governour of Pennsylvania concluded a p<-u^ t 
Vith the Delaware Indians inluibiting on the banks 
of the Susquehannah, and ii^ some measure covcriiig 
the frontiers of that province. Ai the same tim< 
Virginia found means of conciliating the Cherokeei 
and Catawbaws, and of obtaining a league of friend- 
ship and alliance with those powerful tribes. At 
that time they were supposed to be able to furaiaii 
three thousand gun men. From these treaties ffae 
southern colonies derived very considerable advan- 
tages, and their frontiers seem to have sufiered.miH^h 
less in this, than in the two former years. 

The colonies by this time, had very much lost all 
confidence in the British commanders in America. 
They appeared so dilatory ^ so destitute of all forest^ 
and spirit of enterprise, as litterly to disqualify them, 
for the important command which they held. Xo 
their incapacity and pusillanimity, wholly did th^ 
impute the capture of fort William Henry, and thv 
other losses on the frontiers. Notwithstanding M 
the reinforcements, which France had sent to Ca^f^ 
da, they had, every campaign, a force much aupetik 
to the enemy. Had they been men of roiUtaiy 
ius, skill, and enterprise, instead of the 1( 
sustained^ they might have led on the U 
their command to conquest and glory. Had 
nies been left to themselves, they would, pn 
have done much better. Two years of great 
pense to them^ were worse than lost. In short ti/if 
considered the generals so incompetent to the buab 
ness with which they were entrusted, that they m 
not very cheerfully submit to their commands. 

The province of Massachusetts, for sometime^ do- 
clined a compliance with the orders of lord Loudon^ 
relative to the quartering of his troops. Such a mis- 
understanding and dispute grew between them, that 
his lordship threatened to dragoon them into his meaa* 
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tores. He wrote to them in this high strain ; " I have 

ordered the messenger to wait but forty eight hours 

in Boston ; and if, on his return, I find things not 1757^. 
settled, I will instantly order into Boston, the three 
regiments from New York, Long Island, and Con- 
necticut ; and if more are wanted, >have two in the 
Jerseys at hand^ beside three in Pennsylvania.^ The 
assembly notwithstanding, did not express an imme- 
diate compliance, and he ordered the troops to march. 
The general court perceiving how matters were go- 
ing, and unwilling to push them to extremity, express- 
ed their compliance, and the march of the troops 
was countermanded. 

Had the old ministry been continued, and the men 
which they had appointed to the chief command in 
America, still held their places, it is impossible to 
say, what would have been the fate either of Great 
Britain, or her cdonies. But, by a most favourable change of 
turn, in Providence, those incomparable men Mr. measurct/ 
Pitt, Mr. Leg, and their friends, had been fixed in 
Ae ministry, had now time to concert their meas- 
ures, and choose the men to carry them into execu- 
tion. Every thing therefore, now took a new and 
surprising turn. The dispute relative to the Ohio^ 
Crown Point, and territory in America, had involved 
most of the kingdoms of Europe in the flames of a 
destructive war. The fire had kindled in both the 
Indies, and spread its dreadful effects beyond the 
Ganges. The preparations necessary for the sup- 
port of a war of such extent were almost immense. 
However, the abilities of these great men, and the 
national resources, under their management, soon 
5tw>eared adequate to these grand objects. 

Not discouraged with the disappomtments of for- 
mer' yeiffs, they determined on the reduction of 
Louisburg, with a view of cutting off the communi- 
*cation between France and Canada, of destroying 
the French fishery, and of securing the trade and 
fisheries of Great Britain, and of her colonies in 
Ameriga. At the same time to gratify the colonies. 
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CHAP, and draw forth all their strength and exertion, it 
^^' determined, that ex|)editions should be also under- 
175a taken against Crown Point and fort du Quesne. 
Arma- The armament for the reduction of Louisburg, 

S^"redac- ^^*^ ^^^ England in February. Admiral Bos- 
tionof cawen commanded the naval, and general Amherst 
J-o""- the land operations. Under gener^ Amherst was 
FeSf 19. *' brigadier general Wolfe. These were gentlemen of 
singular characters. General Amherst had the co(A- 
ness and abilities of the Roman Fabius, while gen- 
eral Wolfe possessed the magnanimity and fire of 
the Scipios. From such men great achievemeMs 
were expected, and their successes equalled the fDOfit 
s^uiguine expectations. 

On the twenty eighth of May, the whole fleet, con- 
sisting of a hundred and fifty seven sail, took its de- 
parture from Halifax, and on the second of June ap- 
peared before Louisburg. The land army, inclodSng 
some light troops amounted to about fourteen thou- 
sand men.* For six days the weather was so bad, 
and the surf was so prodigious, that no boat coilU 
live near the shore. The landing of the troops v^ 
impracticable. On every part of the coast, whence t 
landing was judged possible, the enemy had dra^l^i 
entrenchments. In places most convenient ffar Ad 
purpose they had erected batteries, and mounte^i 
non. During the whole time, after the df 
the fleet till the landing of the troops, 'tfitf ! 
were strengthening their works. These iSbey 
with a numerous infantry. General Anather$t-%l 
person, with a number of his generals, reconnoitKJft 
the shore. ' ; j 

Tipops On the eighth the weather became more Hivoum- 
jw 8. ^'^> though there was yet a considerable swell idid 
1 surf. The general, determining not to lose a mo- 
ment, catched the opportunity. Before break of 
day, the troops were embarked in three divisions. 
The admiral and general made their dispositions whh 

• Wrigiit'f HUt. vol i. p. 95. Rider's Hbt, vol. xKii. p. tST, 
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consummate judgment. To distract the enemj, by 

dmvving their attention to different parts, the trOops 

were disposed m three divisions. That on the left 175a, 
was designed for the real attack, and was commanded 
by general Wolfe. The divisions on the right and 
in the centre were designed only for feints. Five 
frigates and $pme other ships of war commenced a 
furious fire not only in the centre, but on the right 
and left of the enemy, to rake them on their fianks. 
When tliese had fired about fifteen minutes, general 
Wolfe with his division pressed to the shore. The 
enemy reserved their fire till the boats were nearly 
in shore, and then poured on them the united blaze 
and thunder of their musketry and cannon. Many 
of the boats were broken in pieces, and others were 
overset. The men leaped into the water ; and while 
some were killed, and others drowned, the rest, sup- 
ported and animated by the noble example and con- 
duct of their gallant commander, pushed to the shore, 
and with such order and resolution rushed on the 
enemy, as soon put them into confusion, and drove 
them from their entrenchments. When general 
Wolfe had made good his landing, the centre moved 
to the left, and the right following the centre, the 
landing was completed in excellent order. 

The weather was so bad, the swell and surf so 
great, that for many days, scarcely any of the artillery 
or stores could be l^ed. It was with great diffi- 
culty, tliat provisions and implements for the siege 
were got on shore. A great many boats were lost 
in the service. The ground \vas exceedingly bad ; 
in some places rough, in others bc^gy and wet. 
These obstacles, with a brave resistance from the 
enemy, caused the operations of the siege, for some* 
time, to proceed very slowly. The enemy had five 
ships of the line in the harbour, and could bring all 
tiheir guns to bear upon the troops in their ap- 
proaches* But no discouragements were judged 
insurmountable, by such generals as Amherst and 
Wolfe. By the twelfth of June, general Wolfe had 

Vol. I. 48 
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secured the point called the light house batteij, and 

all the posts in that quarter. On the twenty fifth he 

ir5d. ^^^ silenced the island battery : but the shipping in 
the harbour kept up their fire upon him, till the 
twenty first of July ; when one of the ships blew up, 
and setting fire to two others, they burnt to the 
water's edge. This was to the enemy an irrepara- 
ble loss. 

General Amherst had, by this time, made his ap- 
proaches near to the city ; so that tliey were in good 
forwardness for making lodgments on the covered 
way. The town in many places was consumed to 
the ground, and in all it had sufiered much. The 
fire of the enemy languished exceedingly, yet they 
made no proposals of capitulation. One bold action 
more was necessary to brin^ them to terms. The 
admiral determined to send mto the harbour a de- 
tachment of six hundred men, in boats, to bum or 
bring off the two remaining ships. In the night 
between the twenty fifth and the twenty sixth of the 
month, the attack was made, under the conduct of 
two young captains, Laforey and Balfour. Under 
the darkness of the night, making their way tiirough 
a terrible fire of cannon and musketry, tiiey, sword 
in hand, boarded and took the ships. One running 
aground, they burnt, the other they towed out of the " 
harbour in triumph. 
July 26. The next morning the govemour proposed 1 
of capitulation. The garrison, consisting of 
thousand seven hundred and thirty seven men, 
rendered prisoners of war. One hundred and twe 
ty one cannon, eighteen mortars, and large quantities 
of stores and ammunition were taken. The enemy 
lost five ships oi the line and four frigates, besides 
other vessels. St. John's was given up, with Lou- 
isburg, and the English became masters of the coast, 
from St. Lawrence to Nova Scotia.* Thb was die 

• Rider's Hist. vol. xlm. p. 127—135. Wrig^t'^ Hiit vol. i. p. 95— 
103. General Amher8t*8 journal of the siege of Louisburg, and arti«. 
cles of capitulation. At St. John's 4,100 inhabitants labmitted and * 
broughjt in their armii 
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most effectual blow to France, which she had receiv- 

ed since the commencement of the war. It was a 

deep wound to her navy, and especially to her colo- J751 
•ies and interests in America* It very much cut 
ofF her communication with Canada, and greatly fa- 
cilitated the reduction of that country. 

As the reduction of Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
was a favourite object with the northern colonies, they 
made early and great exertions, for carrying it effec- 
tually into execution. Beside the assistance which 
they gave in the reduction of I^ouisburg, they fiir^ 
nished about ten thousand troops for the northern 
expedition. In conjunction with between six and 
seven thousand regular troops, they had, by the be- 

§ inning of July, got into lake George more than a 
lousand boats and battoes, a fine train of artillery, 
provisions, and every thing necessary for an attack 
on the fortresses of the enemy. General Abercrom- 
bie had the chief command. 

On the fifth of July, the army, consisting of fifteen Embtrka. 
thousand three hundred and ninety effective men, ^^^f^*^^*" 
embarked in nine hundred battoes and one hundred g^jtay^5. 
and thirty five whale boats. Besides, there were 
several rafts on which cannon were mounted to 
cover the landing of the troops. Early the next 
morning, they landed at the noith end of lake George 
without opposition. The army formed in four col- 
umns and began their march for Ticonderoga. The 
woods were mick, and the guides unskilful, so that 
the troops were bewildered, and the columns falling 
in one upon another were entirely broken. In thb 
state of confusion, lord Howe advancing at the head 
of the right centre column, fett in with the advanced 
guard of the enemy, consisting of about four hun- 
dred regulars and a few Indians, who had deserted 
their advanced camp near the lake, and were precip- 
i^tely fleeing from our troops ; but had lost their 
way, and were bewildered in ihc same manner, as 
Aey were. The enemy fired and killed lord Howe, Howekul- 
the first fire. The Indian yell, suddemiess of the nt- cd, juiy a. 
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tack, and fall of lord Howe, threw the tcgulai^ who 

^ composed the centre columns, into a general panie 

lYSB. ^^d confusion ; but the provincials, who &aiked 
them, were more acquainted with such kind oC 
fighting, and soon defeated the party. About three 
hundred were killed, and one hundred and forty eight 
taken. Among the prisoners were five officers and 
three cadets. The loss of the English was incon- 
siderable as to numbers ; but in consequences it ^i^as 
great and terrible. The loss of that gallsmt officer^ 
lord Howe, was irreparable. From the day of 
his arrival in America, he had conformed himself 
and made his re^ment conform, to that kind of ser* 
vice, which the country required. He was the first 
to endure hunger and fatigue, to encounter dsts^gtt^ 
and sacrifice all personal considerations to the puUic 
service. While rigid in discipline, by his afl&Uiity^ 
condescending and easy manners, he concUiated auc- 
tion, and commanded universal esteem. Indeed he 
was. considered very much as the life and idol oS the 
army. The loss of such a man, at such a time, caa- 
not be estimated. To this the plrovincials attribut- 
ed the defeat and unhappy consequences which, 
ensued. 

As the troops for two nights had dlept little,. w^fe 
greatly fatigued, and needed refreshment^ the geocnl 
ordered them to return to the landing pkiee, ^nfefllQ 
Jtt%r 7. they arrived at eight in the momhig. Colonel ImIn^ 
street was soon after detached with a strong cofprte 
take possession of the saw mill^ about two ^^le9 frofm 
Ticonderoga, which the enemy had abandoned* 
Towards the close of the day the whole ahsiy tnarch- 
ed to the mill. The general having received uAx* 
mation, that the garrison at Ticonderoga consisted oi 
about six thousand men, and that a remfofcemetkt <^ 
three thousand more was daily expected, detersiin^ 
ed to lose no time in making an attack upon Iheir 
lines. He ordered his engineer to reconnoitre tbo 
ground and intrenchments of the enemy. He made 
a &vOuraUe report of their weakness, and of the 
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praatkaUlity of forcing the lines with muaketry ^n^* chap. 
On this groundless report a rash and fatal resolution ^^' 
was taken to attempt the lines without bringing up ^^53 
the artilleryv 

The army advanced to the charge with the great- ^*^^*^*^ 
eet intrepidky, and Hoc more than four hours, with rogaj*^ 
iBcredibie obstinacy maintained the attack. Bat the &• 
works, where the attack Was made, were eight or nine 
feet higlH artd impregnable even by field pieces. For 
near^ a hundred yards from the breast- work trees 
were felled so thick and so wrought together^ with 
their branches pointing outwards, that it rendered 
the approach of the troops, in a ^reat measure, im- 
practicable. In this dreadful situation, under the 
fii^ of about three thousand of the enemy these gallant 
troops were kept, without the least prospect c? suc- 
cess, till nearly two thousand were killed and wound- 
ed.* They were then called off; and to this rash 
and pi^oipitate attack succeeded a retreat equally un-^ 
iHivised and prccipitatct By the evening of the 
next day the army had reached their former camp at July 9. 
the south end of lake Geoige. 

Nothing could have been more contrary to the 
opinicHis, or more mortifying to the feelings of the 
proriikciala, than this whote affair. They viewed The gene- 
the attack upon the lines, without the artillery, as ^^**^*°'' 
ike height c^ madness. Besides, it was made under 
every disadvantage to the assailants. The enemy's 
lines were of great extent, and pn the south towards 
South bay, ami on the north, especially at the east 
end towards the waters which form the communi- 
cation between South bay and lake Champlain, they 
were weak, and might have been approached under 
the cover of a thick wood. The army was suffix, 
ciently numerous to have attacked the lines in their 

• Of the rerulars were killed 4€4, of the provincials 87, In the 
- ^bole 54S Ov tbe tog^lars were wounded l,lir ; of the provinfcials 
a39. In the whole 1,356. There were missing 29 regulars and 6 pro- 
vincials. The whole loss in killed, wounded, and missing was 1,941. 
Oen. Abercroiinbit*» return. 
■\ Wright's Hist, yd, i. p. 109, 113. Rider's, vol, xliii. p> 136,141. 
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whde extent at once. 9ut unhappily the attack 
_^_^ was made only on a small part of them, where tbcy 
trsa. ^^^ ^y ^ ^^^ strongest and most inacces^l^^ 
As no attacks or feints were made in other parts^ 
the enemy were left to pour their whole fire on a 
small spot, to which but a smcdl part of the army 
could advance. Besides, the general never ap* 
proaphed the field, where his presence was indni* 
pensably necessary ; but remained at die saw mill, 
where he could see nothing of the action, nor know 
any thing but by information, at the distance of two 
miles, in consequence of this the troops for hours 
after they should have been called off, were pushed 
on to inevitable slaughter. 

But especially did the provincials reprobate Ae 
retreat. They esteemed themselves as mcH^ than a 
match for the enemy should their pretended rein- 
forcement arrive. The whole army jrfter this bloody 
a&ir, amounted to neariy fourteen thousand men; 
After all the pompous accounts of the numbers of 
the enemy, they never amounted to but little mote' 
than three thousand. When the general retreateff 
he had moic than four effective men to their on^^ 
He had a fine train of artillery. There were stroitt' 
grounds on which he might Imve encsunped wiltt 
Uie utmost safely. There were eminences ^"^i^ 
commanded all the works of the enemy ; whenee^pM 
might have enfiladed their front, and poured' ddi!^* 
traction on their whde lines and camp. - '- 

The provincial officers were therefore clearly of the 
opinion, that there was the fairest prospect of success, 
notwithstanding their misfortune, could the expedi- 
tion only be prosecuted widi energy and [»tidencei 
But the general took his own way, without advismgf 
with them, and appeared to retreat with the utmost 
perturbation. 
Fills into The general never had been high in the esteem of 
coitempt. ^g provincials, after the loss of Oswego, but now he 
sunk into contempt. They gener^y called him 
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mistress Nabycrombie j importing that petticoats ^^^* 
would become him much better than breeches. _^L- 

To repair, as far as might be, the defeat at Ticon- 1^58, 
derog^, the general detached colonel Bradstreet with 
three thous^oid provincials against fort Frontenac. 
The expedition was planned by the colonel, and un- 
dertaken at his desire. He proceeded to lake Onta- 
rio, where he embarked his troops, and landing 
them safely withiti^a mile of the enemy, immediately 
invested the fort ' The enemy made no opposition, Frontenac 

: but after two days surrendered themselves prisoners ^I^"^^. 
of war. Thi$ important post was on the north 
side o^ the river St. Lawr^ice, just were it takes its 

\ rise from lake Ontario. The fprt not only com- 

^ m^ded die entrance of the river from the l^e, but 
was the grand magazine for supplying Niagara, du 
Quesne, and all the enemy's southern and western 
garrisons. But 9s no attack had been expected in 
mis quarter, the troops had been drawn off for die 
defence of Ticonderoga and their southern posts. 
The garrison consisted only of a hundred and thirty 
men. But there were in the fort sixty cannon, six- 

. teen small mortars, and an immense quantity of pro* 
visions ai>d goods. They were valued by the French 
at ei|^t hui^red thousand livres. Nine armed ves- 
sels, from eight to eighteen guns were also taken. 
This was the whole naval force which the enemy 
had on the lake. The colonel, after he had destroy- 
ed the fort, stores, provisions, and all the vessels ex- 
cepting two, returned with them richly laden to 
Oswego.* 

This fortunate event, together with the attempt on 
Ticonderoga, frustrated the expedition of Monsieur 

^ Levi against the settlements on the Mohawk river; 
recovered the communication between Albany and 
Oswego ; and once more gave us the command of 
lake Ontario. It gready obstructed the communica- 

• Bradstreet's Letter to general Amberst. Wright's Histor}* of the 
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^^ General Amherst, bavuig placed a strong garrison 



at Louiabarg, and naade the dispositions neceasagr 
for the security of the adjacent country, no soonpr 
heard of the disaster at Ticonderoga, than he pn>* 
ceeded to Boston, and thence, at the head of six ce^ 
HnentSy aboqt the middle of September, h^^ \m 
march through the country, to reinforce the anngi at 
the lake. He desigsied, if the season should not he 
too for advanced, to achieve somethiag further bf 
the service of his country. , 

While these matters wer^ transacted in the nMilfk' 
em department, general Forbes waSt with great cap- 
tion, activity, and fetigue, advancing ta the conqwagt 
of fort du Quesne. About eiglit thouswad men hid 
been assigned to this service* In June the genoEil 
marched firom Philadelplua for the Ohio. His mai^ 
lay through a prodigious tract of countiy very UiAk 
known, destitute of roads for the marching of armka^ 
incumbered with wood> morasses^ and moantama 4' 
most impassable* It was with inceedible difficii% 
that he procured provisions and carriageit, lor ftp 
expedition : That he forfned new roads, ^xtemi/ii 
scouting panics, secured camps^ and suqmrimwicd 
the numerous obstacles, which presented thanadjHeB 
in his tedious march. In addition to the oiImjHP* 
culties tlie enemy's Indians kept a ccmstaat W|pl& 
upon all his movements ; and, in small detachm|M^ 
neglected no opportunity to harass and imprdf 1^ 
in his progress. 

When the gen«^ had advanced to Ray'ft^tovn, 
about ninety mil^ from du Quesne, he. sent colonei 
Bouquet with a detachment of two thousand mo^to 
Lyal Henning, within about forty miles of the fort. 
The cdonel, from tbb post, detached m^jor Qnast 
with eight hundred men to reconnoitre the £art «Dd 
out works of the enemy, and if practicd)le to reduce 
the post by a coup de main. The enemy having in- 
telligence of their approach, detached a body of 
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troops sufficient compktely to surround them. A 

severe action commenced, which, for three hours, 

the EngUsh with great spirit maintained against so 1759. 
great a superiority of numbers. But finally they 
i were overpowered, obliged to give way, and retreat- 
ed with disorder to Lyal Hennkig. About three 
hundred men were killed and taken. Among 
the latter was major Grant and nineteen other offi- 
cers who were carried prisoners to fort du Quesne. 
This severe check made no alteration in the reso- 
lution of general Forbes. He still advanced with 
the same persevering firmness and circumspection, 
which had marked his whole conduct. The enemy 
finding that it was impossible to surprise and defeat 
him, on his march ; and that their numbers were in* 
sufficient to defend the fort against him; on the 
twenty fourth of November, after destroying thdr uuQaet^ 
works, abandoned them to the general. His light taken, 
troops took possession, the following evening. TTic ^^^-^ 
'next day, the general arrived with me whole army, 
and the British flag was once more erected at fort du 
Quesne. The French made their escape down the 
river, pardy in boats and partljr by land, to their forts 
and settlements on the Missisippi. 

General Forbes repaired the fort, and changed the 
name to Pittsbttrg. Having concluded treatiesof 

(friendship and alliance with the Indian nations, in- 
habiting that extensive and fine country, and appar- 
. ently reconciled them- to the English government, he 
I committed the care of the fort to a garrison of pro- 
vincials, and took his departure for rhfladelphia. On 
* his return he erected some small fortresses, at Lyal 
Kenning, for the defence of the western frontiers of 
Pennsylvania. * The incredible fatigues of this cam- ly^^^ ^ 
r paign, so broke the constitution of this vigilant and |enend 
f brave commander, that he returned to Philadelphia '^^^•» 
in a very enfeebled state, vdiere, after languishing a 
short time, he died universally lamented. 

• Rider's Hist. vol. xUii. p. 143,145. Wriirht's Hut. Tol.i. p. M^,12C. 

Vol. I. 49 
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When general Amhetst arrived at the lake the 
^__^ season was so fer advanced, and he found so large a 
irsa detachment drawn from the army under colond 
Bradstreety that he judged it not advisable to make 
any further attempts against the enemy, during tbsrt 
campaign. * 

Notwithstanding the defeat at Ticonderc^a, the 
campaign closed with gre^ honour and advantage to 
the coionies, and to the nation m general. In this 
fourth year, after the commencement of hosttlities, 
Ihe Eln^ish had not only reduced Louisburg, St» 
John's, and Frontjcnac ; but they had made themselves 
Ar uodiscnrbed possessors of that fine tract of coun^ 
try, the contenlion for which, had been the principal 
occasion of kindling up the flames of a war 3o gioir 
cral and destructive. Success had attended the Brit- 
ish arms not only in this, but in almost aU quarters 
of die globe* The successes in America, besides 
many odier important advantages, paved the way for 
that series of auccessftil events, which lerminiMted ia 
the entire reduction of Canada* 
Treaty Anotfacf favourable oceturrence of tius year» wbkk 
iI^dLns* ^^^^ °^ without its influence in that great event, 
•ct.V' was a general treaty and pacification with the In^an 
nations inhabiting between the Appalachian moun- 
tains and the lakes. A grand assembly fov tUs pur- 
pose met at Eaatcn, about nine^ mUea from. FkSsh 
dclphia. The managers of the trei^, on the pad of 
Great Britain and the colonies, were the govemours 
•f Pennsylvania and New Jersey, Sir William Johoi* 
son, deputy for Indian afeks, four members of the 
council of Pennsylvania, six members of the asa^n- 
Uy, and two agents fer the province of New fccsey* 
They were attended by a y-ea* number of [banters 
and citizens of Phibddphia* They were met hf 
the deputies and chiefs of the Mohawks, Oneidoes, 
Onondi^;oes, Gajnigas, Senacas, Tuacaroras^ NanU» 
coques, and Conays, the Tuteloes, Cbugnuts^ Hdst* 
wares, Unamies, Minisinks, Mohicons, and Wap- 
pingers; The whole number, including the women 
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and cfafldpcn, amounted to more than five hundred. 
On the eighth of October the conferoices were 
opened. The Six Nations complained that some of ^^g^^ 
their nations had been killed b^ the English, that 
others had been captivated and imprisoned iir time 
<^ profound peace. The Delawares and Minisinks 
complained) that the English had encroached on their 
lands, and driven them from their hunting grounds; 
and they respectively declared, that these were the 
things which had imbittered their hearts and provok- 
ed them to hostilities. The objects, particularly in 
view of the English govemours, at this congress, 
were to ascertain the boundaries of the lands in 
dispute ; to reconcile the Six Nations with their 
nephews, the Delawares ; to remove every cause of 
misunderstanding between the English and Indians, 
detach them from the French interest ; establish a 
firm peace ; and to induce these nations to use all 
their influence, to po^uade the Twightwees, who 
would not come to the general congress, to accede 
to the treaty now made with themselves. The con- 
ferences continued till the twenty sixth of the month. 
Govemour Denny made satisfaction for the lands to 
which the Indians laid claim, by the payment of ^ 
thdusand dollars. 

All fcMTner treaties were confirmed, and lasting 
peace and friendship stipulated. The Indians were 
presented with a consideraWe quantity of goods, and, 
to gladden their hearts^ the business was finished by 
an ample treat. The Indians the next day departed Oct 2r. 
in peace.* 

This treaty with the Indians^ had a happy influ- 
ence, in facilitating the operations against Canada 
the next year. 

In review of the events of the present, and of past 
yeju-s, it appears very remarkable, that under the oW 
minis^ and their genera) officers, nothing but loss, 
diaappointment, and shame attended every enetrprise. 

* Rider's Hiat. vo1« sir. p. 55, 65. 
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Not one general officer, ori^ally of their appcnitf;. 
ment, in America, ever achieved any thing manly 
or honourable ; but hesitation, delay, smd disappoint- 
ment attended all their measures. On the contrary, 
under the new,^ and the generals originally of thGur 
appointment, every enterprise was crowned "with suc- 
cess. A series of the most important and bcilli^it 
successes, from every quarter, like a steady, all- 
dieerkig stream, flowed in upon the nation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Plan of the campaign, 1759. Expeditions against Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, Niagara, and Qjiebec. Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
abandoned. Niagara taken. Siege of Quebec. Aciton at the fa^ 
of Montmorenci. The camp removes to point Levi. The troops 
land abov« the town. Battle of Quebec. Generals Wolfe and Mont- 
calm killed. Quebec surrenders. Movementa of general Amhexvt 
on lake Charoplain. 

jL he successes of the last campaign opened the way 
to the very heart of Canada. The belligerent powers^ 
in Europe, maintained the same hostile dispositions, 
which operated the last year. The British minis^ 
tiy, therefore, det^mined to improve the advantages, 
which they had gained in America ; and, if posanfe> 
the next campaign, to reduce the whole coontry of 
Canada. For this purpose, it was determimd to «• 
tack all the strong posts of the enemy, nearly at the 
sametime. As soon as the river St. Lawrence shoidd 
be clear of ice, it was determined that general Wolfe, 
who had so distinguished himself at the reduction of 
Louisburg, should, with eight thousand men and a 
strong squadron of ships, proceed to the.iiegeof 
Quebec, the capital of Canada. At the ipAe time 
general Amherst, who had the chief command, with 
an army of twelve thousand regulars and provincials, 
was to attack Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Hav- 
ing t^uced these postSi and formed a sufficiort na- 
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Tal force on lake ChampUun, he was to advance, by chap. 
the river Sorel, into St. Lawrence, and form a junc- ^^^' 
tion with general Wolfe at Quebec. A third expe- 1759, 
dition was to be directed against the fort at Niagara, 
Under the command of brigadier general Prideaux. Sir 
William Johnson commanded the New York provin- 
cials, and the Indians of the Five Nations, who serv- 
ed in this expedition. By so many different attacks, 
it was designed, as much as possible, to divide and 
distract the enemy, and prevent their making an ef- 
fectual defence at any place. It was hoped, that if ^ 
general Prideaux should be so fortunate,^s to make 
himself master of Niagara, early in the season, that, 
embarking on lake Ontario, he would fall down the 
river St, Lawrence, and reduce the town of Mon* 
treal. Then it was hoped, that the three armies, form- 
ing a junction, would complete the conquest of the 
whole country. 

To facilitate these grand operations colonel Stan- 
wix had the command of a small detachment, for the 
reduction of small posts, and for scouring the banks 
of lake Ontario. ' 

The army under general Amherst was first in mo- Expedi- 
tion. In July he passed lake George; and, with- ^^.'J^^*-^. 
out opposition, conducted his army to Ticonderoga. ^'Juro^ 
On his approach the enemy abandoned their lines, M»dCrown 
which had proved so fatal to the English, the preced- ^^ ' 
ing year ; and the general broke ground just within 
their formidable breast- work. At first the enemy 
made appearances of a determined defence ; but, m 
the night of the 27th of July, they blew up their mag- Ticondc. 
azine, and precipitately retired to Crown Point. Here ^ ^p ^^f 
their stay was but short ; for, on the first of August, cvacuit- 
they suddenly evacuated this post, and retired to the ^ 
isle of Aux Noix. The light rangers were detach- 
ed immediately to take possession. On the fourth, 
the general arrived with the army. 

The Frepch were yet formidable on the lake. 
They had four large vessels, mounted with cannon, 
and manned with tM piquets of several regiments. 
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CHAP. These were commiinded by Mon^ur le Bras, a cap- 
^"' tain in the French navy, assisted by a number of 
175^. naval officers. The enemy, at the isle Aux Noix^ 
consisted of three thousand five hundred e&ctivc 
men, strongly encamped with a numerous artiUeiy* 
The French commander, Monsieur de Bouiiemaqu^ 
flattered himself^ that he should be able to prevent 
the passage of the English army into Canada. 

General Amherst could not proceed till he should 
have a superior force on the lake. Captain Lbring, 
who superintended the building of ve^els at Ticon- 
'^ deroga, was therefore ordered, with the utmost des- 
patch, to build a sloop of sixteen guns, and a^radeau, 
eighty four feet in length, and twenty in breadth, to 
carry six twenty four pounders. While these were 
constructing, the army were employed in repairing 
the fortifications at Ticonderoga, and in laying the 
foundations of a strong and regular fort at Crown 
Point, for the security of his majesty's dominions in 
that part of the country. Particularly it was design- 
ed to guard against the incursions of the scalping 
and burning parties, which in former wars had beea 
so destructive to the frontiers of the northern colonies. 
*5r^' While the army under general Amherst were thus 
gminst Ni- employed, general Prideaux, reinforced by the Indian 
•K*'*' auxiliaries under Sir William Johnson, advanocd to 
Niagara, without loss or opposition. He arrivid 
before the fort about the middle of July, and flnw* 
di^tdy invested it on all sides. The trencbts mxt 
soon opened, and the siege was (prosecuted widi 
OeMrai great vigour. But on the twentieth, the gen«d 
killed!*^ was killed in the trenches, by tlie unfortunate burst- 
Juijr 2a ing of a cohom. TWs aflPected the army with uni- 
versal sorrow, and threatened to check the vigour 
of ite operati<nis. No sooner was general Amherst 
acquainted with this misfortune, than he d^patcbe d 
brigadier general Gage, to assume the command. 
Meanwhile it devolved on Sir William Jdmson. Ho 
vigwously pursued the measures of the late general, 
with every addition, which fak own fn^maM cottM 
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suggest He was popular both with the provinciid chap. 
and regular troops, and almost adored by the Indians. ^^^ 
The, siege was therefore pushed with such united ^^^ 
ardour and alacrity, that in about four days after the 
death of general Prideaux, the approaches were made 
within a hundred yards of the covered way. 

The French alaj-med with the danger of this im« 
portant post, determined to hazard a batik for its 
preseryjftion. Collecting all the regular and provin-' 
cial troops, which they could draw from their sever- 
al posts, in the vicinity of the lakes^ in conjunctic^ ' 
with a large body of Indians, amountii^ in the whole 
tx> seventeen hundred men, they advanced to attack 
tiie Elnglish and raise the siege. General Johnson,, 
apprised of their design, ordered his light in&ntry^ 
supported by a body of grenadiers and olber regulai^ 
to take post on his left, upon the road where the 
French were making their approach. His flanks 
were covered by large bodies of his Indians. At BatUe of 
the same time, he posted a strong body of troops, to Ni*gart, 
secure his trenches from the attempts of the garrison, ^ ^ ^^' 
during the engagement. At nine in the morning, 
the action commenced with great fury, with a wild 
and horrible scream of the enemy's In£ans. This 
ycH b truly the most fierce and terrible, which can 
be imagined. It threw general Braddock's, and has 
thrown other troops^ into the utmost confusion. 
But, at this time, it had no ill effect. The enemy Enemy 
were so well received in front, and so galled by the ^®C®^^' 
general's Indians on their flanks, that, in less than an ^a ukeni 
oour, their whole army was ruined. For five miles the 
pursuit was hot and bloody. Monsieur d'Anbry, 
commander in cluef, and sixteen other officers were 
made prisoners.* 

As tiie battle was fought in sight of the fort, and 
the hopes of the enemy were now ruined, they im- 
ine<Bately surrendered Aemselves prisoners of war. 
The garrison, consisting of more dian six hundred 

* General Johnson's letter tof^eneral Amherst, July 35, 1759. 
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CHAP, men, were^ conducted to New York and New Eng- 
' ^"' land. The women and children were sent to Men- 
1759, treal.* 

The services, which general Johnson rendered his 
country, were singular and important. In the. com- 
pass of four years, he was twice honoured with the 
chief command. In both instances, he fought a gen- 
eral battle, and obtained a complete victory. Both 
victories were signalized by the capture of the chief 
commander of the enemy. The consequence of the 
latter was the reduction of one of the most import- 
ant posts of the enemy, by which he cut off all com- 
munication between Canada and Louisiana. Through 
his influence many Indians were brought into Ac 
field, when he first had the command. This year 
. he led out not less than eleven hundred. Though 
he was not bred to arms, yet, it was allowed, that no 
general could have made better dispositions for the 
battle, or conducted the siege with a more co(A .and 
determined resolution. The force of innate courage 
and natural sagacity, seems to have formed him a& 
accomplished general. 

The taking of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
with the reduction of Niagara, were a defalcation of 
Expedu capital members, but the expedition against Quebec 
tion a- was a blow at the heart of the enemy. This was the 
^ebec. g'^^t central operation, to which all the other 8*B- 
cesses, however illustrious, had only a remote JBK- 
dency. While this stood in its glory, nothing Arf- 
sive was accomplished. The reduction of this w*l 
considered not only as the greatest object, but as, 
by far, the most difficult to be accomplished. TTk 
most accomplished officers were chosen for this jtf- 
duous enterprise. Under general Wolfe, that great; 
military genhis, served brigadiers Monckton, Town- 
shend, and Murray. They were all three the scHis 
of noblemen. The four generals were all in the flow- 
er and fire of youth. They were students in the arts 

• Rider's Hist. rol. xlv. p. 7S. 
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p£ war; and though young in years, yet <dd in €X^ x:hap. 
perience. The fleet was commanded by admirals ^^^' 
Saunders, Holaies, and Durel, officers of .worth, and i2S9. 
pcoibky, who, on several oocasions, had distuiguished 
^hejnselves in the ^rvice of their coimtr)\ 

Otn the twenty seventh of April, admiral Saunders 
^ameontbeicoast, w*ithin sight of Loubburg; but the 
^rbour was so blocked up with ice that he was 
oblifi^ to bear away £3r Halifax • Thence he detach- 
ed rear admiral Durel, with a scjuadron, to the isle 
de Condiies, in the river St. Lawrence, to intercept 
1^ suf^siies from France to Quebec. He took sev- 
eral $tore ships; but unhappily, seventeen sail of 
«hips with stores, prx)visions, and recruits, fro^u 
fVaiice, under convoy of three frigates, got into the 
fiver before him, and arrived safe at the capital of 
Canada. 

As soon as the season would permit, admiral 
fiaondersi, with an army of eight thousand men, sailed 
jup the river, for Quebec. After a safe and easy Arma- 
fiassage the troops were disembarked on the isle of^^^^^' 
Orleans.^ This island is about twenty miles inth^'itieof 
length, and seventeen or eighteen in breadth. It is P'^*^* 
fertile, highly cultivated, and abounds in people, vil- "^ ' 
iages, and plantations, affording every kind of refresh- ' 
ment. It was necessary to take possession of this 
island, not only for the convenience and refreshment 
«f the army, but to act against Quebec, as the west 
point of it extends up to its very bason. Opposite 
to this is a high point of land, called Point Levi. 
The possession of both these points were of essential 
importance, as they might be advantageously employ- 
ed against the town, and if in possession of the ene- 
«ny, they could make it impossible, for any ship to 
lie ^yithin the bason of Quebec, or for the army, to 
^aurry on any effectual operations against the town. ' 

General Wolfe having taken possession of these Descpip- 
f)oints, the harbour and town of Quebec, and the i^bll^. 

• Rider's Hist. vol. xlv.p. 81, Sf. 
Vol. I. . 50 
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CHAP, situation q{ the enemy came into view ; and, at wcei 
^^^' presented him with the almost insuperable difficul-* 
1759. ^^^^ which he had to encounter. Nature seems to 
have consulted the defenoe of no place more than that 
of Quebec. Charlevoix in his description of it says^ 
Its iiAtu- No other city besides this, in the known world, can 
^Lmrth ^^^^^ ^^ ^ fr^^^ water harbour a hundred and twenty 
"*'*" leagues from the sea, and that capable erf contsuning 
a hundred 3hips of the line. It certainly ^ands on 
the most navigable river in the universe. At the 
distance of a hundred and ten or twelve leagues firoa 
the sea, it is never less than four or five leagues ia 
breadth. But above the island of Orleans it sudden- 
ly narrows, and that at such a rate a$ to be no more 
than a mile broad at Quebec ; from which circum- 
stance this place has been called Quebio or Quebee, 
which, in the Algonquin language, signifies a strait 
or narrowing. When Samuel Champlain founded 
this icity, in sixteen hundred eight, the tidje usually 
rose to the foot of the rock. Since that time the 
river has retired by litde and little, and has at ki^ 
left dry a large piece of ground on which the low^ 
town has since been built, and which is now su£. 
ciently elevated above the water's edge, to secure 
the inhabitants against the inundations of the river** 
The ascent frpm the lower to the upper town, isjso 
steep, that it cannot be ascended, only by steps w fr ifjh 
for that purpose have been cut in the rock, <m VfiAA 
the upper town stands. This lofty rock ex;tend» kt 
self, and continues with a bold and steep front werti* 
ward along the river St. Lawrence for a consklerrf* 
way, forming above the town the heights of Abraham. 
From the nordiwest comes the river called St Charlesy 
and falls into the St. Lawrence, washing the foot <rf 
the rock, on which the city is built. By the junc- 
tion of these rivers the point on which it stands, is a 
kind of peninsula. There was no way therefore, to 
approach the town, but either to cross the river &. 

• Charlevoix Journal, &c. vol. i. p. 90, 100, 102. 
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Charles, and attempt it on that side, or to go above ^^n^' 
the town and overcome the precipice formed by the '_ 

rock. The 'town was not only thus defended by 1759. 
nature, but it was strongly fortified by art. It was 
protected by ten thousand men, under that able, and 
as yet fortunate commander, the* marquis de Mont- 
calm. He had strongly posted his army on that 
which was deemed the only accessible side of Que- 
bec, all along from the river St. Charles to Montmo- 
tenci. At every spot, where an attack could be made, 
were strong intrenchments. In front was the river, 
and a sand bank of great extent ; and the rear of the 
enemy was covered with a thick, impenetrable wood. 

When general Wolfe saw the situation of the town, 
the nature of the country, the numbers and strong 
position of the enemy, though sanguine and adven- - 
turous, yet he began, in a measure, to despair of the 
success of the enterprise. Nevertheless the keen 
sense which he had, of the expectations of his coun- 
try, his desires to answer th^m, and his thirst for 
glory, bore him above all considerations of difficulty 
or danger. He determined to leave nothing unat- 
tempted, which might be for the public service. 

Batteries were immediately erected on the west 
point of the island of Orleans, and on Point Levi, 
whence a continual and destructive fire was poured 
upon the lower town. To co-operate in the best 
manner with the army, admiral Saunders took his 
station below the north channel of the island of Or- 
leans, opposite to Montmorenci. To distract the 
attention of the enemy, and prevent any attempt on 
the batteries, which played on the town, admiral 
Holmes passed it, and took his station above. When 
this disposition was made, the general ordered the 
troops to be transported over the north channel oi 
St. Lawrence to the northeast of Montmorenci. His 
view in this, was to cross that river, and to bring the 
oiemy to a ^neral engagement. To effect this was 
his grand object He foresaw, that an assault on the 
city woidd prove ineffectual, while the shipping could 
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CHAP. oiJj batter and destroy the lower town. In this di^ 

^' most greatly suffer, from the cannon ssnA bombs of 

2739t ^^ upper. When the reduction of the lowef shoukl 

be effected, the passages to the other w^re* ^ s^ep 

, dnd so effectually entrenched^ that even this advan- 

tage would contribute little to the reducticm of the 
place. Several eminences, which conlnu&Kled the 
enemy's entrenchments, a ford above, and anttfafcr 
below, the falls, indticed him to take this teW posi^ 
tidn, and encouraged him to make an attilck £roa» 
this quatter. But oil a nearer view, aiJkl more thor^ 
oilgh examination of the ground, the o)Jpbsite slibre 
Mbs found so steep aiti Woody^ and so wdl entr^x^ 
ed, that it baffled all his hopes^ of carrying what he 
at first designed into execution. This Was to fbrcb 
the enemy from their present position, by an stt^anck 
on their left, which he af^rehended to be less disact- 
tantageous than one directly on their eUtrtochmcnts. 
But their advantageous situation caused him to adopt 
different me^ures. Troops were detiicbed above 

Jui/ia. the toWn, ted every appearatnce made^ of a ddsiciiei 
attack upon it, on that side. The genehd passed the 
town himself, and accurately Purveyed th^ shore aod 
banks of the river above. But on this side Ik fott&d 
extreme difficulties from the nitui;e ci thk grociiidi 
^d these were increased by the precaution of: the 
French general. He knew tl^m So welU tint th 
trusted in them for defence^ on that side bi ^ tonai 
At the sante time^ he ivas too well apprised tf «Afe 
importance of the post, which he had clK>sen, to hi 
drawn from it by any arts of the Engli^ genenA. 
He kept close in his lines. He had a num^TMli 
body of savages, and took care to make such a SSk^ 
position erf* them, as to render any attempt on htnl^ 
by surprise, absolutely impossiblew 

Meanwhile the sfii^ng was exposed to die ut- 
most danger, by the enemy's ships and rafts of firt^ 
by which they had made repeated attempts fiir its 
destruction. By the v^bnte of admiral SaundeH 
^Ad the intrepidity of the se^^toj^ under tiie smites 
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of IVtvifknce^ it had more than ofice been *ivc4 ^^ ^' 
from the most threatening danger* The seamen ^^^_^ 
boarded these floating castles of fire, and towed them 1759^. 
ashore, where they spent tteir fury without the least 
infUry to the British squadron. Beside the constant 
dmgcur of the fltet, the time for action was wearing 
away, and -the season, in addition to all other diffi« 
wltses^* would soon fi^t for the eiiemy, and necessi^ 
tate the fleet and army to retire. The general^ 
therefore, came to the resolution of attacking the en- 
emy in their entrenchments. 

The attach Was made at the mouth of the river Atuck nt 
Menlmorenek To facilitate this hasardous enter- Mommo- 
pridr, great quantities of artillery were placed upon j^y'si. 
the eminence^ to batter and enfilade the enemy's in- 
trenohtnd^ta* The admiral placed the Centiuion in 
the channel, to check the fire of the enemy's battery^ 
whiob commanded the foitl. Two flat bottomed 
vessels were armed, and run on ^lore, to batter an 
advanced redoubt. At the proper time of tide, and 
when the enemy's left smpeafed to be thrown into 
some c<ui&i8ion, by the fire of the batteries and ship* 
ping, the signal was given for the troc^ to move 
and begin the attack. The dispositions were excel-^ 
lemly made and the placed of the attack was chosen 
with gresLt judgment, as it was the only place in which 
ibc fotillery could he brought into use, and in which 
most of the troops co^d be brought to -act at once« 
But here little accidents, which often dash human 
councils^ tod demonstrate a 'Auler higher than man^ 
tot^y defeated the design. 

Many of the boats, from Point Levi> ran aground 
upon a ledge, which projects itself a considerable 
distance from the shore. This was an occa^on of 
some disorder and of so much loss of time, that the 
^neral was obliged to stop the march of brigadier 
Townshend's corps, after it began to advance. Af- 
ter some delay, the boats were floated, and though 
exposed to a severe fire of shot and shells, ranged in 
proper ot^der. General Wolfe, in person, sounded 
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CHAF. the shore, and directed the spot, where the troops 
• should land. Thirteen companies of grenadiero 
jy59 landed with two hundred erf the second Amencan 
battalion. They had orders immediatdj to form in 
four distinct columns, and, supported by brigadier 
Monckton's corps, as soon as the other troops should 
have passed the ford, for their assistance, instantly to 
advance to the charge. But the grenadio^s, widloiA 
forming, and before Monckton*s corps was landed, 
in confusion, impetuously rushed on towards the ctk 
Defeat at cmy^s intrenchments. But here their courage serv- 
I?nr f"*^' ed only to increase their misfortune. They were met 
with such a steady and tremendous fire from the 
enemy, tliat they could not stand the shock of thdr 
repeated vollies ; but were obliged to take shelM* 
behind a redoubt, which, on their approach, the eii- 
emy had abandoned. The general, perceiving tiwt 
they could not form under so heavy a fire, (Htlaed 
them to retreat and form behind Monckton's corps, 
which, by this time, was drawn up in excellent tr» 
dfer on the beach. This unhappy circumstance had 
occasioned new delay; the^day was fer spent, the tide 
began to make, and the wnd to blow with unotHn- 
mon violence. 

In these circumstances the general foreseemg, Aat 
in case of a second repulse, the retreat <rf the BfO^ 
would become hazardous and uncertain, gt^ ^^ 
the attempt, and repassed the river widiout iMtesta* 
tion.^ But in this unfortunate attack more timi 9^ 
hundred men and niany brave officers were k>rt.t *''' 
Immediately after this severe check, briga^idr 
Murray was detached. Math twelve hundred men, ifl' 
transports, to co-operat6 with admiral Holmes above 
the town, h W2m designed to make an attempt to 
destroy the enemy's shipping. The brigadier was 
also ins^ucted, to sieze evoy opportunity of figbt* 
ing the detachments of the enemy, and of provoking 
them to battle. He made a descent at Chambabd 

• General Wolfe's Letter to Mr. Pitt, t Rider's Hist. voL Hr.pS^^ 
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»Mi burned a c<wisiderable magazine, filled with arms, ^"^*'- 
cloUiing, provisions, and ammunition. But the ships .' 

were moored in such a manner, that their destruc- 1759. 
tion wa^ found to be impracticable. As no other 
fitervice presented, above the town, general Murray 
rtturoed to the camp. 

The season was now for advanced, but nothing 
decisive had been accomplished. Though the news 
oi the successes of, generals Amherst and Johnson, ^ 
bad reached the army before Quebec, yet all hopes 
of any assistance from them were now entirely dash- 
ed. General Wolfe, consumed with the care, watch- 
ing, and &tigue, with which, for so long a time, he 
had been exercised, and chagrined with disappoint, 
ment, fell violently sick. His body was unequal to 
that vigorous and enterprising soul which it possess- 
ed. He well knew, that no military conduct could 
shine, which was not gilded with success. It could 
by no means satisfy his great mind, to return from an 
expedition so interesting to his country, barely with- 
out censure ; he aspired to the zenith of glor)\ His 
higjj notion of honour, the national expectation, the 
success of other generals, all turning in upon him, 
oppressed his spirits, and converted disappointment 
into disease. When he had a little recovered from sept. .5. 
the shock, he despatched an express to the ministry 
with an account of what had passed, and of the diffi- 
culties which he had to encounter. He wrote in the 
style of despondency, but at the same time promised, 
that the small part of the campaign which remained, 
should, to the utmost of his capacity, be employed 
for the honour of hb majesty and the interest of the 
nation. 

Before thb express was sent oflF, it was determined 
to move the army above the town, and^ if possible, 
to bring the enemy to a general action. The camp 
at Montmorenci was soon broken up, the troops and 
aartillery re-embarked, and landed at Point Levi. The 
troops soon passed up the river in transports ; and 
while admiral Holmes for several days successivejy, 



e«AF- niAde movements up the river, to m^^se lhei»^»f , 
on the north shore, aod draw their gUcantop a^ £ir 45 
tr59. po$9ible from the city, one half of ^e«i «vere kodbd 
for refreshment on the other eide^ Ti»$se mmm^ 
ments had no other effect, thw to porodtJce ja deteoK- 
ment of fifteen hundred men, frcwd tjs^ QMUB fiuop, 
under the command of Monsieur BoM^piwiUe, to 
pTjoceed along t^re, and watch the motions id ike 
flngti^h fleet and army. The igetieral, ^b^nE£o%!^ 
pan^ finally to the resolution of landing Im ta^ofs^ 
in the nig^, withma^eague lof Cap^ I>m)and, aodto 
ascend ^ heights of Abraham* These me aWu^^ 
ly with a ateep ascent from the banka ^ ih^ iiMr# 
and, once gained, would give the »rmy posseastfH^^ 
the ground on the back side of the city, Krhene it 
was teadt defensible, and would enaye ibe Aeet mA 
army to attack the upper and lower town in conceic 
Such however wt^re the 4i&culties aad .daogm^ 
attending the execution of ihiB design, diat k m^ 
scarcely have heen adoptdl, but t^ a i^fOfit of ^eelw* 
pri^, borderii^ on despair. The stream was rapidt 
the shore shelving, the bank of the river lined li^ 
centinels, the landing place so narrow as easily tOib^ 
missed, in the dark ; and the ground so diftcult 4^ 
be surmounted, as hardly to be effected, in X4»n dafT* 
should no opposition be made. Should a spy or a 
deserter give the least intimation of the dc^p^mf 
should it be suspected by the enemy: <fldK)aiA'lii^ 
embarkation be disordered, «throug^ die daitoe»;flf 
the night, or difficulty of the shore, the landii^ piMf 
mistaken, or the centinels alarmed, the beights.rf 
Abraham would instantly be lined mih such juwp 
bers of troops, as would render the attempt aboctiiiK» 
Any one of these things might have ocoasicHnedaide^ 
feat. Though these difllcuTties could not. escape. the 
penetradon d* the gallant general, .yet, he adc^itedthe 
plan without hesitation, and executed it in .person. 
A divine superintendency so remadkably walicbcd 
over it, .that it jsucceeded to his wishes. When ov^ 
ery thmg was ripe.for execution, admiral fiaundeiB 
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Wi» ordered to make a feint, with his ships^ as if he ^f ^^• 

designed to attack the enemy in their intrenchmenls, '^ 

on the Beaupoi% shore, and by his motions to give it i-^^g. 
all possible appearances of reality. The troops em- 
tcffked in boats and on board the transports, and to 
cover the design proceeded eight or nine miles up 
the river, above the place where they designed to 
land. Under the cover of night the boats fell silent- 
ly down the river, with the tide, and were not dis- 
covered by the sentinels. On the morning of the ' 
thirteenth of September, an hour before day the 
troops landed on the north shore directly against the 
heights of Abraham. Admiral Holmes sailing dow^ 
the river, arrived just in season to assist and protect 
•the landing of the troops. When they had gained 
the shore, the precipice before them was exceeding. 
ly steep and high, and they were not able to climb 
it, but by laying hold on stumps and boi)^s of 
trees, and pulling themselves up by them. A little 
path, so narrow that two could not go abreast, wound 
kselfup the ascent, and even this was -intrenched # 

and defended by a.captain^s guard. With admira- 
ble courage and activity, did the li^ht infantry and 
Highlanders mount the craggy steep, dislodge the 
captain's guard, and open the way for the othertroops 
to gain the summit. By about the breaking of the 
day the troops were up, and formed in good order.* 

No sooner was the marquis de Montcalm inform- Battle df 
ed that the English had gamed the heights of Abra- Quebec, 
ham, than he marched, with his whole force, from *^*' ^' 
the'Beauport side, to give tliem battle. He filled 
the bushes in his front with his Indians and best 
marksmen, amounting to not less than fifteen hun- 
dred. His regulars fwmed his left, the right was 
composed of the troops of the colony, supported by 
two regular battalions. The rest of the Canadians 
and Indians he extended on his right, with a view to 
out-flank the left wing of the English. General 

» • Wright'g Hist. vol. i. p. 210. 
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Wolfe, instantly penetrating kis dteaign, 
___ brigadier Townshenrf with the regiment erf Amherst, 
1759. wW^h was afterwards reinfoi>ctd, wirti two battalions 
of royal Ameribans% He ftMmied the left in the man- 
ner, which tnSitary men term, en poiem^ jmateMting a 
double front. The right of the army was coverad 
by the Louisburg grenadiers*- Otway's were after* 
wards brought to uieir right. On their left were 
Brag^s, Kennedy's, Lascelfcs' Hightandcrsi, and As- 
truther's regiments* Colonel Howe's hght mboMf 
protected the rear and the Wi. Webb's was dfawa 
up as a reserve, in eight subdivisions with laige im- 
tervals.^ Such were the disposkions on both sidti, 
«as at once evinced the penetration and judgment df 
the respective commanders. The Frendi had two 
pieces of artillery, die English had only time to farii^ 
up one. About nine o'elock the enemy in good ^^ 
der advanced to the charge^ Tbehr attack was hridL 
and animated. Though their irregubrt kqit^ipra 
galKng fire upon the whoie line of the English, yet 
they bore it with patietKe, reservmg dnelr &^ till 
the enemy's main body had adicahced within Ibrt^ 
yards, when they poured in upon them a teiribkkjdili* 
charge, which took efiect in its wholb extenk 31ie 
lire was maintained widi the same steadiness and 
vigour, with which it commenced, till the eiieiny 
~ were obliged every where to give way. As gne^ 
Wolfe stood conspicuous in me front of the hne» he 
was aimed at by the enemy's marksmen. Bec^vr- 
ing a shot in his wrist he wrapped it in his handkcr^ 
chief, and continue giving his orders with the- at* 
most coolness ; but just as tfie fortune of the dajr 
began to declare itself, advancing at the hrad cS 
Brag's and the Louisburg grenadiers, he received a 
ball in his breast and fell in the arms of vicioiy-t 
Immediately fell genera) Monckton, die next in com« 
mand, and were both conveyed out of the line* In 
this critical state of the action the comnuoxl devolved 

** General Towitshend't Letter to Mr. Secretary Pitt. 
t Rider't Uitt. vol. xlv. p. 104. 
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on fenerd Towariieiid. He had the good tcxtwut €ha«. 
.to {jreserve the spick of the ti^eops, apd to push the ^^^' 
•dvamages alrewly ^akibd to a cemplete victor}% ^^59 
£tei7 coip3 seemed to .eacert. itself with a view to 
K^ie honour of itB owm partijoular ehomocer. While 
the grenadiers, on the ri^t, pressed on with their 
4biiyonetB, genml Murray with his corps, advancing 
imdi a lieavy aiid destruotive fire, bn^e the eentR 
of die enemy, dud the Highlanders £edling impetuous- 
ly on them, with dieir broad swords, hewed them 
<iawn with terrible daughter* The troops puslied 
tiiem to tiie vety waUs ei the town, killed them up«» 
<m ^ glacis and in the ditch ; «Qd had not the town 
'4bcen tdo fie^r, the whole Freneb army must have 
been destroyed.* 

\ No sooaer had die English won the field, than a 
£^esh enemy appeared, threatening another engage- 
«ient, Bnd to put all s^in, to the hazard.* Monsieur 
Beugaiavilie who had been dmwn up the river by 
iht iaovements of the English, with a ccnps of two 
thousand men, from Cape l^]|gue, appeared in their 
rear. But as the main bo^ had been entirely 4e- 
^ted^ gnieral Townshend was able to establish bis 
rear, and to turn such an opposition on that side^that 
liiie enemy, after some fedhle attempts^ were obliged 
to Ktire^ ' 

&ft this memorable battle^ six general officers feU ; lom in 
thctwofinft inconomand in Ae English, and four ^«*»*^^«-, 
in the cfiposite army. The loe» of the English was 
five, and that of the French fifteen hundred men. 
The fall of general Wdfe, amia^ in his personal 
diaracteT) ami ^ne of the greatest milituy geniuses 
x}[ his age, was a capkalloss tolhe iiaticm, and damp- 
ed the joy of Aks mgnai, victory. When struggling 
^vkh ihe ag(mies of grievous wounds, be seemed on- 
ly anxious for the success of the action an4 th^jgood 
of his country^ When unable to stand, he bc^i^gtsd 
his attendants to sufiport him, that he might onoe 

* Admiral SamBden* Letter to the Rigbt HonoombleMr. Secietn- 

ry PUt. 
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CHAP, more view the field ; but finding that his ifBi 
^"' dimmed by the approach of death, he eagerly aslsBii 
1759. an officer what he saw ? He answered, *' the enemy 
run, they are totally defeated.** Then said the he- 
ro, " I thank God, I am contented,^' and almost in- 
stantly expired. 

The marquis de Montcalm was carried from the 
field mortally wounded to the city, and lived just 
long enough to recommend his woimded and capti* 
vited countrymen to the compassion of the English 
general. It must be granted that he was an officer 
of distinguished ability, and that fromthe commence^ 
ment of the war, he had rendered the highest services 
to his country. In the last scenes of life he had weH 
supported his character, having made the best dispo- 
sitions which human prudence could suggest, both 
before and during the engagement. In every pre- 
ceding enterprise, he had been successful ; and it is 
not certain, that he would not have been so in the 
defence of Quebec, had he been left to pursue his 
own opinions. It has been said, that he was not for 
hazarding a general action ; but that his opinion was 
overruled by Monsieur de Ramsay, govemour <rf 
Quebec. 

General Monckton, who was shot through his 

4 right breast, recovered ;^ but the second in commasd 

in the opposite army was left wounded on the field, 

and died the next day, on board the Engli^ fleet* 

The third and fourth in command were killed.* 

Immediately after the battle, admiral Saundeift 
sent up all the boats in the fleet with artillery, am- 
ipunition, and whatever should be necessary, for the 
assistance of general Townshend, in besieging and 
attacking the town. But as the enemy were still 
more numerous than the English, it was judged 
expedient to fortify the camp, before- tliey attempted 
completely to invest the town. A considerable time, 
after the utmost exertion, was spent in this ; in 

• Ruler's Hist. vol. xlv. p, 106. Admirid Saunders' Letter in 
Wright's Hist. vol. i, p. 219^ 
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clearing a road, in getting the cannon up the preci- chap. 
pice, and in making the dispositions necessary to ^"' 
cut off the communication between the city and 1759. 
coHntry. 

On the seventeenth, the admiral went up with the 
fleet, in a disposition, with his whole force, to attack 
the lower, as soon as the general should be ready to 
attack the upper, town. As the city was now com- 
pletely invested, and every thing put on the app^r* 
ancc of a vigorous siege, or of an immediate attack, 
the enemy demanded a capitulation. On the eigh- Capituia. 
teenth the city of Quebec was surrendered, on terms q^^^^. 
honourable for the garrison, and advantageous forsept. is. 
the inhabitants. The garrison was allowed the hon- 
ours of war ; and the inhabitants were* to be secured 
in their persons and effects, in the exercise of their 
religion, and enjoyment of their civil rights, till a 
general pacification should determine their future 
condition. 

Various reasons united their influence, in procur- 
ing these favourable terms for the enemy. The sea- 
son was so far advanced, as to become cold and 
stormy, unhealthy for the troops, and hazardous for 
the fleet. The enemy continued to assemble in force, 
in the rear of the Brhish army ; and though the lower 
town was in a manner destroyed, and the upper % 
much damaged, yet the walls were in a state of de- 
fence, and it was judged a very considerable advan- 
tage Jo take possession of the city in this condition. 
What rendered the capitulation at this time more 
signally fortunate and providential was, that Monsieur 
Levi had arrived from Montreal with two battalions 
to reinforce the enemy, who were rallying behind 
Cape Rogue ; and Monsieur Bougainville, at the 
head of eight hundred men, with a convoy of pro- 
visions was on his march with a view of throwing 
himself into the towii, the veiy morning on which it 
was surrendered. 

A garrison of five thousand regulars, with a con- 
siderable number of light troops were left in the 
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fbwn» uiAler the commahd of' genel*at Moitajri i»^ 

W^likestwes^for^iewimer. The fleet «Doti safiei 
for England, and about a thousand French offion^ 
sdldiers and Maln^ ^vere emboiced on boetd a 
UttUiber of finglisli cats ^d sent to FraMse* ^ 

Thus, «rter a tevere cantfpaign^ of liearijr thstt 
mondvs feU the capital of the French setdeiiteMa te 
America. If considered in aN its iHircunisiBlnoea, 
pexhsips thitre never was an enterprise, attended widi 
80 many difficulties, manaffed with a more galfaMt 
perseverance, nor accomplMied irtth tti»e -f^ig&m 
and abiiitv^ A tnty strong in its situation^ a«l 
«trdng in fortifications, was to ht attacked; ^A 4nn]r 
"grtBity superior in number to the besieg^, ^pi^^ed 
tinder its walls, in an impreg;nable ^uation, tt^atOt 
the indinatioils of a cautious commandb*, was to be 
forced to a general actioa i a theatre ^ mtik^ than 
five leagues was to be filled*, and operations c^ this 
extent to be cani^ ort, tindef the eye «f a superior 
army, by about seven or eight ^diousand flfian. In 
this contest even with nature, as 'well^ art, IP^i^'**^ 
Wolfe shew^ himself superior to everf diftenl^ 
Ail the dispositions for tj)at dariag^ bat judicieas^ 
tempt, whK^ divided the force of die ^ne«iy, 4reir 
Montcalm from his intrenchmen^ and ^iecled At 
capture of Quebec, were so many master^ strokes in 
the art of wah 

The perfect harmony atid united exertion of the 
whole wet and army^ through such a tedious cMei^ 
paign, had a x^apital influence iti> this grand evtbt. in 
this all good men will discern a divme aHperiMeA- 
dency» How conspicuous was this, in combimng^ao 
many favourable circumstances, as were neeeesaij^ 
for gaining the heights of Abktdiam f And, in wo- 
venting tm>se numerous incidents, by which it miglit 
have been defeated, and against which no haiaali 
foresight could have made effectual provision ? 

When the news of the surrender of Quebec airiv- 
ed in England, it b hardly possible *ta deseribe Ite 
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Vafkm^ md mi^ed emotions, whieh instsuidy yervtA char. 
^ the na^on* But two dajrs before, the minis- ^^^ 
try had receivedi the desfiatches of general Wolfe, "irs^T 
aRar the cheek at Montmoreooi. As the general 
appeared ihem to deobt, the- public judjged they had 
reason to de^irw But in the midi^t m this general 
deopeodeocyy a secimd express arriving, at cmoe ' 
announoed the victofy and capture of Quef^ec, with 
^ dealh of general .Wolfe. The efieots of news so 
jf^ful, immcNdiiUely on a state of general dejectioii, 
and that mixture of pity and grief whkh attended 
Alt pubKe applaU3es and congratulations were singu- 
lar, and uneonimonly affe<iting. 

While these events were taking place in Canada, 
l^enevat Ajnheiist was making all possible exertion^s 
^A the lake»^ but it was the eleventh of October, be- 
fore he had completed the shipping, necessar}'^ to 
command the lake, and could be ready to attack the 
^rnemy. On this day, having the whole army em- General 
barked in battoes, m excellent order, covered with Amhent 
his shipping, he advanced down the lake to attack **^^*"*^^ 
the enemy. But the next day the weather became 
90 tempestuous, that l^e was^ obliged to take shelter in a 
bay, on the western shore) asd to disembark the 
Aro€^s. While they remained on shorC) captain Lor- French 
ing, with his squadroii, sailed down the lakjs, and ▼esseU 
drove three of the French ships into a bay, where ®**^* • 
two of them were sunk in deep water and abandoned 
by Aeir crews. The third was run aground and 
abandoned ; but captain Loring repaired and brought 
her away; so that, excepting one schooner, the 
French were now deprived of all their shipping on 
the lake. After lying windbound for sevqral days, 
general Amherst re-embarked his troops and pro* 
ceeded down the lake ; but the storm, which had 
abated, beginning again with greater violence, and 
the wind blowing with such fury, that the waves ran 
mountaui high, he was obliged to return again to the 
same bay, where he had before taken shelter, and to 
r«-land the army. The general convinced, that the 
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CHAP, season for action was elapsed, and that it was uMaife 
^^^' to venture the army on the lake in battoes> returned 
X759 to Crown Point. The remaining part of the cam- 
Oct. 21. paign was employed in raising the new fortress at 
Crown Point, with tbrte small out forts for its de- 
fence ; in forming roads for communication between 
Ticondcroga and the governments of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire; and, in making such dispositions 
for the winter quarters of his troops, as, during the 
wint^, should secure the country from all insult and 
damage by the enemy. 

Thus happily closed the ever memorable cam- 
paign of seventeen hundred fifty nine : a campaign, 
the sucbesses of which made ample amends for the in- 
activity and disappointments of former years, and 
which will always do the highest honour, not only to 
the generals who commanded, in the several enter- 
prises, but to the whole English nation. By the cap-^ 
tare of Niagara, Ticoi)deroga, and Crown Point, and 
especially of Quebec, the remaining part of Canada 
became invested on every side, and entirely cut off 
from all communication with France. The troops 
under Monsieur Levi, at MootreaJ, and at Trois Ki- 
vieres, with tliose at the Isle du Noix, could receive 
no recruits of men, provisions, nor military stores.. 
Tiie way was opened to advance upon them, in the 
spring, from the lakes Ontario and Champlain, and 
up the St. Lawrence, from Quebec, and presented 
the most flattering prosj^ect of the total reduction of 
Canada. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Slate of the garrison at Quebec. Designs of M. Levi. His prepara- 
tions for the siege of the city. Marches with his army from Mon* 
treal. Battle of Sillery, General Murray defeated, and Quebec 
besie^^d. Lord Colville arrives with the British fleet. The French 
■hipping is destroyed, and the siege raised. Plan and movements 
of general Amherst. He goes down the river St. Lawrence. 
Mikes a junction with generals Murray and Haviland^ at Montre- 
al. The city surrenders, and the whole country of Canada is con- 
2uered. Warbretks out with the Cherokees. Their lower towns 
estroyed. They take fort Loudon. Colonel Grant desolates their- 
country with fire and sword. They make peace, and the whole 
country is quieted. 

It had been supposed, the last year, that Canada chap. 
was, in efiect, conquered, by the reduction of Quebec. ^"^• 
Indeed, without the conquest of this, it was impossi- 
ble to ;5ubdue the country. But experience soon 
taught the English, that more dangers awaited them, 
and that much more remained to complete the ad- 
vantages to which the taking of the capital had giv- 
en an opening, than, at that time, the most sagacious 
had been able to foresee. It soon appeared that 
there was danger of losing that important acquisi- 
tion, which had been made, by such uncommon ex- 
ertions of military prowess, such consummate general- 
ship, in the face of so many dangers, and at the, ex- 
pense of so many lives. As soon as possible, after 
the reduction of Quebec, the flnglish fleet retired, 
that they might not be damaged, by the storms us- 
ual at that season, nor freeze up in the river. As in 
the winter, the river would be frozen iq>, it was 
ima^ned that no shipping, would be necessaiy for 
the defence of the city, jukJ consequently no ships 
were left. Lord Colville, with a strong squadron 
remained at Halifax, with orders to visit Quebec 
•arly in the spring. General Amherst was at New 
York, and so cantoned his troops, as tarly in the 

Vol. I. 52 
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CHAP, season, to recommence bis operations, for tite entice 
^"^' reduction of Canada. With this disposition it was 
1^^ imagined, that the Engjish garrison at Quebec Would 
be safe and undisturbed. 
D-sf nsof But no sooner was tke English fleet withdraws, 
^^* than Monsieur Levi conceived the design of recover* 
ing Quebec, The army, which he commanded, was 
su]>erior in numbers to the land force wlucfar had 
made the conquest. He had a number of smavt fi%* 
afees, by which he could entirely command die riv€r» 
He estabiishedadvanced posts^ at Point au Tremble, 
&u Augustine, and Le Calvaire, while the main 
1>ody of his anny quartered between Trois RivicfeB 
and Jaques Quattier. As Monsieur Levi bad form- 
ed the design of attacking Quebec in the winter, and 
carryis^ it by a coup de main, he provided sMfr 
shoes, scaling ladders, and whatever might be neces- 
sary for that purpose. He took possession of Point 
Levi, and th«e formed a magazine of provisions* 
Precau. Govemour Murray, on his part,u>mitted no exor- 
tions of tions, nor jH-ecautions, in hb power, for the defenoe 
Mumy"' of fhc city, nor for the annoyance of the enemy. 
During the winter he repaired more than five hun- 
dred houses, which had been damaged by the £q|^ 
lish shells and cannon, built eight redoubts, raisefl 
foot b^ks along the ramparts, opened embmsura^ 
and mounted artillery. He blocked up the avOiues 
of the suburbs, with a stockade, removed eleven 
months' provisions into the highest parts of the city« 
and formed a magazine of four dK)usand fiiscines. 
He posted two hundred men at St. Foix, and four 
hundred at Lorette. A detachment marched to St 
Augustine, and brought oflf the enemy's advanced 
guard, disarmed the inhabitants, and broug^ht of great 
numbers of cmtle. By these means the motions of 
the French were constantly watched, and the ave- 
nues to the city secured. As soon as the river {rqzt 
over, he detached a party to Point Levi, who:*4rove 
off the enemy, and took their magazine* He dis- 
armed the inhabitants on the river, and obliged them 
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to takrlhcoalh of allegiance. The Britiah goitem. chaf. 

mint WIS thua maiondaed over nearly a dozen par- 2. 

ishes. * 17^. 

By these measures, die out posts were so, well 
secured, and the avenues to the city so effectually 
guarded, that Monsieur Levi judged it most pru- 
dent to ab^doQ his first design of attempting to tqke ' 
die city by surprise, and not to begin his operations^ 
tiU the spring shouhl open, and he could form a regu- 
lar siege. To be ready for this no pains were spar* 
cd. The French ships were rsggckl, galUes built, Ppcpara. 
bcMDbs and bullets cast, fascines ami gabions prepar- ^^"enemr. 
ed, die miHtia disciplined and called to arms. From 
die inhabitants of the country M. Levi raised eight 
•omplete battalions. Of the colonists he regimented 
forty companies. General Murray had certain in- 
telligence, that he was determined to undertake the 
siege of Quebec, as soon as the river should be clear- 
cd of ice, so that the frigates and otlier vessels could 
act. By these he would be able at once entirely to 
command the river. 

In the mean time, the garrison in the city suffer- state of 
cd so extremely, by the coldness of' the winter, and ^^^ fj"*^" 
for the want of vegetables and fresh provisions, that Quebec. 
before t6e end of April a thousand soldiers were 
dead of the scurvy and other disorders. Two thou- 
sand mwe were unfit for •service.* The general, 
notwithstanding, detached parties, who surprised the 
enemy's posts at St Augustine, Maison, Brulee, and 
Le Calvaire. Nearly a hundred priscmers were tak- 
en. Afterwards, the light infantry were despatched 
to take possession of Cape Rogue, and to fortify it, 
to prevent the landing of die enemy at that post, and 
to be near at hand to watch their motions. Besides, 
conttdering the city as no other than a strong can- 
tonment, ht projected a plan of defence, by extend- 
ing his lines, and tntren^ng his troops on the heights 
of Abraham, at the distance of about a hundred and 

• Rider*8 Hirt. vol. xlvi. p, 168, 169, and Govemoor Murray's J-et- 
ter to Mr. Secretary Pitt.. 
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CHAP, ^ty rods from the city. These commanded ,Mm 

^^"' ramparts, and, by a smail force, might have hMm 

tretK ^fended against a formidable enemy. Faacinta 

and every article necessary iot the purpose had 

been prepared. In April, the men began to work 

on the projected lines; but die ground was so fro* 

zen, that it was found impracticable to carry the de* 

sign into execution. 

Tlie ene- ^^ sooner was the frost abated, so as to favour 

myad* the designs of the enemy, than their provisions, am- 

^^■^^ munition, and heavy baggage fell down the river 

St. Lawrence, under the convoy of six frigates, fron 

forty four to twenty six guns. The river vfas now 

wholly under their communl ; a point of great im. 

portance to the enterprise. The enemy landed at 

such places as they pleased. The Biitish poste osie 

after another were abandoned, and the detachments 

retired to the city. 

On the night of the twen^ sixth of Amil the taam 
army of the enemy landed at Point au Tremble. It 
consisted of five thousand regular troops, six thoo^ 
sand Canadians, and four or five hundred Indians.^ 
The numbers afterwards very considerably increas- 
ed.! O^ ^^ intelligence of the £q[)proach of die 
French army, general Murray (Htlered all die bridges^ 
over the river Caprouge to be broken down, aid se-» 
^ cured the landing places at Sillery and Foulon. The 
next day, finding that the French general had caa^ 
ceived the design of cutting ofi* his out posts, wlde|i 
had not yet been called in, ht marched out, in persoft» 
with two field pieces, and, taking posses^n of ^m 
advantageous situation, defeated ms design. Havii^ 
withdrawn hb detachments, he retired with little loss 
to the city. 

As the British troops were in die habit oi victoiy, 
and as they had a fine train of artillery, general Mar* 
ray determined,rather than tamely to submit to a siege^ 

• Wrijfht's Hist. voL ii. p. 256, and Rider's, vol xln. p. 169, 170. 
f General Murray, in hit letter to the ministry, tays-he was bester- 
ed with 15,000 men. ^ 
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to ri* a general hirttle. Acewdingly, on Hit twmktf ^^^l' 
eighth erf April, he marched out with a train <rf ___ 
twen^ field pieces^ and die whole number oi his 17^ 
eibstive men, amouMng to no more than three thou- 
sand. These he formed on the heights, in the best 
order. On reconnoitring the enemy he perceived, Baitiaof 
that their Tan had taken posses^m of a rising gnnind^^^^^ 
in his front, and that the main army was mtfdnng 
hi a single column unformed. Judging this to be 
the lucky moment, he adyanced imn^diatdy to the 
attack, before they had fwmed their line. The £1^- 
Ibh charged the enemy's van both on the right ami 
left with such fory, as soon drove them from the 
eminences, thou^ they Were well maintained. The 
van of the Frendi centre gave way, andfbll bad^ oatbe 
maki body, which was now forming to support thenu 
This checked the porsuit of the Enc&h. The light 
infantry were ordered to regain the flanks of the ene- 
my, but they were so furiously charged in the at- 
tempt, that they were obliged to retire into the rear, 
in such a shattered condition, that they could not be 
brought up again during the action., Ocway's regi- 
ment, from the body of reserve, were instandy or.* 
dered to advance, and sustain the right wing. This 
ims so well supported, that the rqpoited attempts of 
the enemy to penetrate it were in vain. Meanwiule, 
the left brigade of the English dispossessed the 
French of two redoubts, and, for a long time with 
prodigious resolution sustained the whc& efforts* of 
the enemy's right. This was reinforced by the third 
battalion of royal Americans, who were of the corps 
de reserve, and also by Kennedy's, from the centre. 
The enemy however were able, by a steady and fu- 
rious fire, not only to support their centre, but to 
wheel round, and pour in sqch fresh and repeated 
force on the flanks of the Engli^, that, n<ttwith- 
standing every exertion of miliSuy art and prowess, 
the enemy began to encompass them in a semicircle, 
and pouring in upon the left a fresh re^ment, de 
KousiUon, dter they were fought dowui and reduced 
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CHAP, to a han^uU in tbeit quarter, thef puwjUa^tJ tfaM 
^'"' wing of the English aMiy, and Arew it uilo coiflb* 
iiDri. The diaorder waa soon comnuHiiciMd to tin 
Fight ; awl it appMred, diat there vaas tlK tttmoat 
dmger, that die army windd be surrounded aiid 
tafcen^ As speedpf a retreat as posaiMe becacnr 
Accessary. In this diere wefe socm difienlties, as 
iKMMng but the magnanihii^of the troops, die flpirit 
and skill of the genera) and Wis officers could over- 
oome* They finally gained Quebec. As the aoticMi 
e o ntmoed an hour and three quarters with great ex* 
ertion and spirit on bod% sides, the loss was verf 
omsiderable. The English tost most of their artillerf, 
and not less than a thousand men Were kitted and 
wounded. The toss df the enemy was double that 
number.* 

General Murray's engaging with such superior 
numbers, in the open field, when he might have act-? 
ed with greater security in a fortified city, has been 
cen^r^, as savouring more of youthful impatience, 
and over abounding courage, than erf that military 
dbcredon, which ought to have distinguished a cerni- 
mander in his critical situation. The reasons grr- 
en by general Murray for his conduct, are incompre*^ 
bensik^. It is not improbable, that as he was a mafi 
of the most ardent and intrepid courage, passionatefy 
desirous of glory^ and emulous of the character of 
the incomparable Wolfe, that he designed, by one 
bold stroke, so to disable Ae enemy, as to pave rtic 
way to the conquest of Canada, by his own force t 
and, by this means, to raise himself to the height of 
miKtaiy glory. Be this as it may, the victoiy obtained 
by the French^ for a while exceedmgly elated thefn, 
bodi in Europe and America. Indeed, die blow 
was sensibly felt by the English in bodi countries. 
It was not expected that, after such a defeat, the gar- 
rison would be able to hold out for any con^eraMe 
time. The English fleet was at a great distance, and 

^ General Murray In hit letter to Mr. Fitt eatlmatM their loM U, 2fS(M. 
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f{e&enil Ambcrst oould aifford no immediate Mttst- ^^.^* 
aiK€. The acqubition and defence of Quebec m . 

less than a year had cost the nation tnore than if^^ 
three thoosiand lives, besides a vast expense of mon- 
£y ; aod if it were bow to be retaken, this would be 
all tess to iio piirpose ; and the soiguine bnpesi tlat 
Canada would be conquered the next oampaigD, 
auist be all dashed and vaiush. 

The Foench, whose sole hope of success dep^id- 
ed on the accomplisho^nt of then* wotky before the 
arrival of a Briti^ squadron, lost net a 4nomeat in 
improving their victory. The very night succeed- 
ing the battle, trenches were opened before the town. 
Three ships anchored at a small distance below their 
camp, aad for several days were employed ki landing 
their cannon, mortars, and ammunition. At the 
same time tiie enemy worked incessantly in their 
tr^iches ^before the town. On the 11th of May, 
they opened one bomb baUery, and three batteries 
of cannon. The first day they cannonaded die town 
•with great vivacity. 

General Murn^ wasvnot less active in his defence 
of the town, than the enemy were in the siege. The 
defeat which he had received served only to rouse 
him. to more strenuous exertions. He was deefrfy 
sensiUe, that, if Quebec should be retaken, it would 
lie attributed to the rashness of |iis counsels. He 
knew, that in proportion to the liberality, with which 
die public had heaped honours upon those, who had 
conquered it, they would not feil to pour resentment 
and contempt on the man, by whom it should be 
lost. It did not escape his reflection, Uiat nothing 
makes a worse figure, than unfortunate rashness. 
These ideas, to a mind like his, were so many per- 
petual stings; and the very- feelings, which led him 
to fi^t the enemy with a weak army, roused him 
to vigikmce and activity, in the defence of the city. 

He prosecuted the fortifications, which had been 
suspended by the severity of winter ; wid the sol-s 
diers, by his influence and example, exerted them- 
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sdves widi inoredible firimiefts pnd octiviijr. Olst» 
w<Mrks were contrived, and on the ramparts vnsspe 
planted a hundred and thirty two pieces of artillery* 
by the time, that the enemy's batteries opened, the 
English were able to maintain such a superior five^ 
as grratly to check, and in a measure to silence ihcm. 
Tlw French were gready deficient, witfi nspect to 
the number of their cannon, and the weight <^ their 
metal* Their heaviest cannon seem to have bees 
no mcnre than twelve pounders. 

But notwithstanding these circumstances, the r^ef 
<^ the town depended on the early arrival c^ the Eng- 
lish fleet. This was hourly looked for with smxiom 
expectation. It was the general c^nicm, that should 
a French fleet arrive before the English, this import- 
ant acquisition must be lost. 

On the twenty second of April, lord Cdvflte^ 
with the fleet under his command, sailed from HtA* 
i&x ; but was retarded by thick fogs, contraiy 
winds, and shoals of ice, which floated down the riv- 
er. In the mean time, commodore Swanton, who 
had sailed from England with a small reinforceBient 
fbr Quebec, with two ships, got into the river, and 
landed at the Isle of Beck, the beginning <^ Miif* 
Here he purposed to wait for the rest of his aqi^d- 
ron, which had been parted from him on his pa$stt% 
But the Lowestoffe, one of his frigates, got info tte 
river before him, and, Oii the ninth of May, to the 
great joy of the garrison, anchored in the bason, mA 
gave them intelligence of a British S(quadron at han4 
Commodore Swanton, receiving information, diit 
Quebec was besieged, sailed up the river, with iB 
possible expedition, and, on the evening of the fi& 
teenth, anchored above Point Levi. General Mar- 
ray, wishing for relief, expressed his earnest desire 
that the French squadron above the town might be 
removed. The commodore, therefore, order^ two 
frigates, early the next morning, to slip their cabl^ 
and attack the enemy's fleet. 
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No siQtfier wen^ they m motion, thao llie Frmdi chap^ 
Btnps fled in the utmost disorder. One of their fng- ^"^ 
ates was driven on the rocks above Cape Diamond ; ^^q^ 
another ran on shore at Point au Tremble^ and was 
burned. The whole fleet was soon destroyed, or 
taken. The enemy were so thunderstruck, at thi&sieg«riit. 
unexpected disaster, and the intelligence of anEng- ^^h^*^ 
lish fleet in the river, that as soon as the darkness of camp tak- 
the night favoured them, they raised the siege, and «"»M»yl7. 
retreated with the greatest precipitation, leaving their 
artillery, implements, fn*ovisions, and their whole 
camp standing. Thirty four pieces of battering 
cannon, ten field pieces, six mortars, their tents, bs^- 
gage, stores, and whole camp equipage fell into the 
hands of the English. 

On the nineteenth, lord Colville arrived, and the 
English now became formidable, and capable of act- 
ing o&nsively against the enemy in that quarter. 
The clouds were dissipated, and the prospect of the 
entire reduction of Canada, by the united operations 
of the English armies, brightened, aiul ccmtinually 
became more and more flattering. 

This happy prospect and the zeal of the colonies^ 
induced them seasbnaUy to send into the field their 
full quotas of men. Early in the season, therefore, 
general Amherst found himself at the head of a re- 
q>ectable army. His plan, was to concentre his 
whole force at Montreal, for the reduction of that 
important city, where the whole remaining force of 
Canada was collected, and whence all the other 
French posts received supplies and support. The 
necessary cdnsequence of the capture of this would 
be the fall of these, and the reduction of the whole 
country. 

To effect this, general Amherst detached general 
Haviland with a good army, to proceed by lake 
George, Crown Point, and lake Champlain, to the 
place c^ general rendezvous. At the same time, 
general Murray had orders, with all the troops which 
6ould be spared from the garrison of Quebec, to ad-^ 
Vol. I. 58 
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CHAP, voice towards Montreal by the river St. Lawrendfit 
^"^ The geno^ himself desi^ied with the principal w* 
1760. ^y ^^ penetrate into Canada, by lake Ontano and 
down the river St« Lawrence. For this purpose^ 
captain Loring was detached to cruise on die lake* 
Two armed sloops were prepared for the same pus* 
pose. A great number, of battoes and small vesseb 
were built for the transportation of the tro<q)s» aitiU 
lery » provision, implements, and baggage of ^ ^rmy^ 
Several regiments, at an early period, were sent for- 
ward, from Albany, to attend these services and nake 
the necessary preparations for crossing the lake 

June 2t jj^ June, the general, with the main army^ took hit 

• departure from Schencctada, and oroceeded by Urn 

>Iohawk and Oneida rivers, to Osweg^ In less 

than three weeks, the general reached this post wdk 

J11I7 9. the whole army. It consisted of ten thousamd ttgs^ 
lar and provincial troops, and a thousand Indians^ 
commanded by Sir William Johnson. 

Great had been the difficulties, already surmounjU 
ed in conducting siich an army with its artSety, 
provisions, and nuUtarv stores through that vast tract ' 
of country between Albany and lake Ontaria (ktk- 
er generals had spent whole campaigns in efiecting 
less than general AnUierst had already accomplished- 
Much greater difficulties still remsuned in transpcMt; 
ing this numerous army, with its necessary. si^:^lie% 
in open boats and gallies, across this vast hke» and 
down the numerous rapids of a mad river. It tfjr 
quired the greatest caution, and the exactest onkc« 
lest they should fall foul on each other ; lest tliej 
should approach too near the shore, or be drivol too* 
far out on the appealance of a sudden squall or storm 
seasonably to gaui the land ; or lest they should not 
be steered and pushed forward with such exactness 
and speed, in shooting the falls, as to prevent theur 
turning side ways, oversetting, and dashing in pieces 
among the rocks. But the general, whose calm ^md 
steady resolution was not unequal to the difficolde& 
before him, made all his dispositions with thatadmir^ 
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aWe method and regularity of miHtary arrangement, ^^j J^j^- 
which so strongly marked the character of that great '_ 

commander. After a detachment had beeit sent for- ^^^ 
ward, to remove obstructions in the river St, Law- 
rence, and to find the best passage for the boats and 
vessels, the army embarked, and crossed the lake, Aug. lo, 
witfiout any misfortune. Receiving intelligence, 
that one of the enetny 's vessels was aground and dis- 
abled, and tihat another lay off Lagalette, the general 
determined, with the utmost despatch, to go down 
the river to Swegatchie and attack Isle Royal. 

On the seventeenth of August the row gallies fell 
hi with the French sloop, commanded by Mr. de la 
Broquerie, who, after a smart engagement j surrender- 
ed to the English gallies. The enemy, with gr^t 
precipitation, retired before the army, till it arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Isle Royal. This was immedi- 
ately so'compfetely invested, that the garrison had 
no means of escape. By the twenty third, two bat- 
teries were opened against the fort, and it was can- 
nonaded in concert l^ these and the armed vessels in 
the river. IMspositions having also been made for uui^ 
an attack, Mr. Penchant beat a parley, and surren- Roy** 
dered on terms of capitulation. dJwT^ 

As this was a post of singular importance* both to au^. 2*. 
command the lake Ontario and to protect the fron- 
tiers of the colonies, the general spent some time in 
repairing the fort, in making every preijaration, and 
taking every precaution, in his power, for passing his 
troops down the river to Montreal. As all the falls 
lie between this post and that city, this was by far 
Ac most dangerous part of the enterprise. 

About the same time, general Haviland took pos- 
siession of the Isle au Noix, and, by. the directest 
route, was advancing across the country to St. Law- 
rence. General Murray with Ae British fleet was 
advancing up the river, and subduing the adjacent 
country. The respective armies bore down ail be- 
fore Aem, and the operations of the campaign were 
a{^proaching fast to an important crisis* 
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CHAP. When the necessary prrparations had befcn mxn&t^ 
^"'' general Amherst proceeded down the river ; but 
' 1760. notwithstanding , all his precaution in passing the 
LossatUie rapids, the stream was so violent, th^t maiiy of 
Lmtod^ *^ biattoes and wkfe boats turned, went down 
'sideways, and dashed in pieces on the rocl». 
About ninety men, nearly fifty battoes, seventeen 
whale boats, one galley, some artittery, ammunitioii^ 
and provisions were lost Considering the greatness 
of the embarkation,. and the extreme difficulties to 
be encountered, this los$ was not very cenaideraUe^ 
At length, after a tedious, fetiguing, and dangerous 
vopge, of two months and seventeen days after 
Army IT- thcff de'parture from Schenecta<to, the afmy,-wiA 
rivet. great joy, saw the diy of Montreal, the <^ject of 
1^;^^ their ardent wishes, and the happy period of thek 
. labours and dangers. The troops were immedi- 
ately landed in the best order. No opposition waa 
made, excepting from ' some flying partis, who^ 
after exchanging a few shot, fled with precipitation. 
The general marched about six miics^from the kuid* 
ing place, and drew up his army on a pl^n befom 
Ae city ; where they lay on their arms dufing the 
night. So surprisingly providential were the mo- 
tions of the several armies, that thou^ they pun- 
sued long and different routes, through an etieiny's 
•country, where each had numerous difficulties to 
encounter, and in ^tiuch they had » lateUii^eEnoe 
of each other's operations, they idl met, at Ae same 
Anniet time, at the place of general i^i ;2rvous. General 
IjjJ^^ Murray landed on the island tue same day that 
^^ ' general Amherst took possession ; and f^cmnl Havi- 
land, with the army under his command^ appeared 
on the south side of the river <^)poske to die city. 

General Amherst had ^id^ oniers, that die artil- 
lery should be immediately^ brought on, from the 
hmling place at La Chine, and, in the morning, de- 
termined foimsdly to invest the town. But no sooner 
did the morning appear, than the marquis Vaudreuil, 
.govemour of Canada, 6ndk!g himself comfiassed with 
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armicS) addressed a letter to him, demanding a capit? ch af. 
uiation. After some letters had passed between the ^'^^* 
general aitd govemour, the demand was granted, on ^^^ 
terms, whiclH at the same time, they were favoura- 
ble to the French, did honour to the British arms 
and nation. 

The marquis Vaudreuil had done every thing for 
the defence of Canada, which became a vigilant, &ith- 
iul, and, magnanimous officer. When all hopes of the 
recovery of Quebec failed him, he fixed his head 
quarters at Montreal, and used every art and eter- ^ 
tion for its preservation. He not only levied forces, 
collected m^;azines, and erected new fortifications 
on the island ; but he had recourse to feigned Intel* 
Kgence and other arts of delusion, to support the 
depressed spirits of the Canadians.^ His chief 
hf^es, however^ were not placed either in his arts, 
or in the ^:ieaUiess of his strength ; .but in the diffi* 
culties, which, on all sides, attended the entrance of 
Canada. He flattered himself that after the general 
sickness and defeat of the •garrison at Quebec, there 
would be little danger from that quarter. He knew 
the great distance between Albany and Montreal by 
the way of Oswego and St. Lawrence ; and the al- 
most insuperable difficulties of conducting an army 
down so- many rifts and rapids, as there were in thtjt 
river betwten lake Ontario and Montreal. These, 
in <)on^nctj'(^i with the impenetrable wqods, mo*^ 
rasses, and^.aountains, which covered the country, 
through wbich.th*^>ifrmies from New York and New 
Engl^id must p^j^ss, he hc^d would so retard their 
operations and protract the war, that a general pacifi- 
oatioH would finally save the country. But when he 
found the three armies, ia spite of all difficulties, 
forming a junction h ?Of0 the town, consisting of 
mort tntn twenty thou;^^ men, all his hopes were 
dashed, and he saw that his only safety was in capit- 
Hbtion. The extent of Uie coumry was so great, 

• Sec his circular letter to the militia of Canada, pre«crved in RiderV 
HWtofy, voU xWi. 
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CHAP, tbc' ifitecests of the people and the objects of the 
^"^ treiaty, which it wa^ necessary to attend^ and, as titt 
1760. as.mi^ be, secure, were so many, that it made the 
csqpituIatioQ to be a work of considerable time. It 
consisted of nearly sixty articles ; but on die ei^th 
Mtrntieai <^ September, it was completed. By this, not only 
2*^^ Montreal, but all the other French posts in CsinstdsL, 
«vcno^ wd the whole country, were surrendered to the 
icpu # crown oi Great Britain. All the troops in Montreal 
and the other posts were allowed the honours of war, 
and were not to be treated strictly as prisoners, but 
to be sent directly to France, on condition oi their 
not serving during the war. The capitulation se- 
cured to tf^ inhabitants, of every character, the fufl 
enjo3rment of the Roman Catholic religion, personal 
safety, and property of all kinds. 
I>c8crip- Montreal is the second place in Canada, for extent, 
tkm of numbers, buildings, copimerce, strength, and opu- 
MontreAl ^j^^^ j^ stands on an excellent and well cultivated 
isfeind, about ten leagues in length, from east to 
west, and nearly four in* its gres^est breadth. The 
city is built in a quadranguku* form, on the bank of 
the river St. Liawience. The bank, gently rfeing, 
divides the city into die upper and Iowa* towtis. 
Though the ascent iiom the lower to iht upper 
town is so gradual as to be scarcely perceivable, y^ 
when you have reached the citadel in the upper, it 
appears entirely to overl€x>k them both, and to com- 
mand the river and the adjacent country. Tint aXfy 
<m the account of its central situation between Que* 
bee and lake Ontario, became the grand resort of 
the Indian traders, and the staple of £eir commerce. 
As it is more thsm three degrees south of Quebec, 
and as the river, in its whole ext^t, from that city 
to this, inclines rery cmisiderably to the south, the 
country is &r more ptefsant, and the seasons move 
clement, tkui at the oqiitri. Fath^ Charievoix sm, 
^^ After passmg Riclriieu klands one would thhak he 
were transported into another climate. The sur 
becomes softer and more temperate, the counlrjr 
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more kvcl, the river more pleasant, and the baid^s chap. 
ic^nitely more agreeable and delightfuf ^^^^' 

Before the war, the fortifications of this pleasnt 1759, 
dty were mean and inconsiderable ; and diough ad- 
ditions had been made since, yet there was nothing 
to render the capture of it an enterprise of any great 
difficulty, except that of leading an army through 
such a prodigious and difficult tract of country as 
the English were obliged to pass, that th^y mi^t 
luppear before it, and that here was collected all 
the regular, and most of the provincial, fc»t:e in Can- 
ada* 

General Amherst had the honour and good for- 
tune of surmounting all difficulties, and of making 
such dispositions, as that, almost without the shed- 
ding of blood, he completed the conquest of Canada. 
Thus in a little more than a centiury and a half, from 
its first settlement, in the sixA year of the war, af- 
ter the severest struggles, after six general bat- 
tles, . this vast country was completely conquered 
by the conjoined arms of Great Britain smd her 
colonies. This conquest, if we consider the ex- 
tent and difficult}' of the operations, by which 
it was efiected, the number of inhabitants,* the 
greatness and fertili^ of the country subduled, the 
safety it gave to the English cdonies in America, ' 
and the transfer of the whde bdian commerce to the 
• merchants of Great Britain, appears to have been one 
of the most important conquests, ever achieved by 
the English arms. 

The accomplishment of so great a work, with so 
little Uoodshed, without any considerable accident 
or misfortune, without a single instance of rashness 
or inhumanity, in the commander^ in chief, while it 
reflected the highest hcmour on his mUitary accom- 
plishments, did equal honour to the humanity and 
goodness of his hc»rt. It must be allowed, that he 
was extremely happy, in having subordinate com- 

• These, at the time of the conquest, were eatimatedat more than 
100,000. 
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«5H AF. manders, vrho, wiA such ability and v^ur, yaKca n d t a 

^^^' him' in all his operations ; and in oommandii^ a 

jMQ. body of regular and provincial troops, whom no k- 

hours could discourage, and whom no dangers could 

disomy. 

But, after all, the inincipal honour is to be render- 
ed to the Supreme Ruler, whose all-govcming 
agency, directed the whole series of these successful 
events. He only could harmonize and direa so 
many hearts and circumstances, in Europe and 
America, by sea and land, as combined their influ- 
ence in- this happy event. He never wants nieaas 
to accomplish his own purposes. Wl^n, in his 
m<mX government, great cv«rts are to he effiscted, 
He will qualify and call forth instruments, and guide 
their counsds and operations to the accomplistuuent 
erf his designs. A Moses, Joshua, David, and Cy* 
rua, will never be wanting, when the emergences of 
hispeoide call for such aids. 

Therepairingand garrisoning erf the several forts,the 
removfid of theTrendi troops from Detrwt and MK:h- 
ilimackinak ; and the replacing of them ^mdi £ng- 
li^ garrisons ; die preserving of a xommunicatioa 
between the various distant parts ; and the securing 
of the obedience of the country ; made it necessaiy, 
for general Amherst and the commanders of the odb- 
cr divi»on8 of the army, to return by <he same routes, 
which they had taken, to form their junc^oasKtA^UA- 
~ treal. For the commander in chief this was, in aoaoe 
respects, more laborious and difficult, than it had 
been to conduct the army to the place oT conquest 
His shipping, boats, artillery, and baggage were tiom 
to be Carried back against dius stream ai^ to be c<xi- 
veyed up the rifts aiui rapids between Montreal mA 
lake Ontario. This laborious and difficult service 
kept the army in constant fatigue, during the re- 
mainder of ^e campa^, and protracted it nearly to 
the beginning of winter. 

Great and universal was the joy which spread throueh 
the English colonies, on the conquest of CaoaiQA* 
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l*bMc ^lanksgivings, were generatty ap p cfato d to Chai^. 
Teo^^ie ttic divine goodness, and %© ascribe due ^^^' 
lionoars to Him whose is the greatMss aad the^vic- ^^^ 
tcnry. 

One circumstance however damped the joy, whiefa- 
on this occasion, dflFused itself throu^ £n^ish ^ 
America. This was the commeneement of hc^tili- 
ties, by the Cherokees, on the soudiem colonies* 
louring several <^ the first years of the m^, this nu- war with 
merous and powerful nation, had appem^ eordiaUy J^L^^^ 
to 'espouse ^le interest of the English. . At their *" 
desire a fortress had been built in their country, 
caUed fort Loudon, in honour to the earl of 
Loudon, at that time, commander in chief in 
America. Parties of them had assisted in the late 
expedition against fort du Quesne. But it seems, RetMmtctf' 
that while they were on that enterprise, they were ^«^»- 
treated with such general coolness and neglect, and 
received such insults, as made deep impressions oa 
the minds of that vindfctive people.* These were 
kindled into flame and outrage^ by the treatment 
which riiey received, finom some of the Virginians, 
on their return from that expedition. Many of the 
warriors had lost their horses in ^t service ; and, 
as they were returning home, duougfa the back parts 
of Virginia, they caught such as they found running 
loose in the woods, not knowing that they belonged 
to any individual in the province. The Virginians, 
instead of legally asserting their rights, feU on the 
unsuspicious warriors, kilkd twelve or fourteen oi 
them, and took several prisoners. The Cherokees 
were highly exasperated at such ungrateful treatment 
from allies, whose frontiers, by their assistance, had 
so lately been turned, from a field of blood, into peace- 
ful habitations. No sooner had they returned, than 
diev reported to die nation, the bloody treatment 
which tney had received. The flame spread instant- 
ly dirough th«r towns. The relatives of the ^laki 

• Wright'i Hist vol. li. p. 241, 243. 
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<^HAF. Mrei^implacaUe,afid breathed notho^ bat vang^^ 

[_ against such ungrateful and perfidiouft aUies. The 

1^59. French emissaries added fuel to the flames. In vaia 
did the chieftains interpose their authority. Nodiiag 
could restrain the fury of their yougg warriors* They 
rushed down on the £'^tier settlem^its,and perpetn^ 
ed many cruel ravages and murders on the defisnce^ 
less inhabitants.^ 

About two hundred soldiers, under the commaod 
of captains Demere and Stewart, were stationed at 
fort Loudon. ThesCt on every excur^on £roia th^ 
fort, were attacked by them : sonie were kiUed, and 
the rest socm confined within the limits of the fortu. 
All conunulnicaticm between them and the distant 
settlements was cut off*, and, as their suf^ies wei^ 
scanty, the (Hily prospects before them wece fimine 
and death. It was feared, at the same, timc^ that the 
arts of the enemy wou^ influence the powerful 
neighbouring nation of the Creeks to the same hos- 
tile measures. 

In this alarming situation, govemour Littleton 
gave orders to the com^pcumders of the miljiia, im- 
mediately to assonble their mea» and act on the de- 
fensive. The govemour determined, with such 
independent compani^ and militia, as could be rais*^ 
ed, to march immediately into the enemy's country, 
and to prosecute such measures, as should bring 
them to reasonable terms of accommodation, 
chieftaiiifl Notwithstanding what had happened, the CheroVees 
Chllrief. were generally averse from war. Hearing theref(M^ of 
tontotAat the preparations wliich were making against them,they 
of peace, sent thirty two of dieir chief men to Charleston, if 
possible, to settle all difficulties, and prevent a war 
with the Carolinians. They arrived before the gpy. 
emour had marched on ttie expedition, ^^gpied 
against them* A council was called, and the gov- 
emour addressed them in a haughty speech, import- 
ing, that he knew all their hostilities against the£og- 

• Hift S. Cwofiua, rtl ii. p. 214, 215. 
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Msh, and what they still designed : That he would chafI 
Soon be in their coimtiy, and they should know his ^^^^' 
demands ; and, that, unless diey should be granted, 1759. 
he would take satisikction by force of arms. He 
assured them, nevertheless, that as they were come 
to Charleston as friends, to treat of peace, they 
should go home in safety, and that an hair of their 
head should not be touched. At the same time he 
gave intimations, that he had so many men in arms, 
in diflerent parts of the province, lliat it would be 
unsafe for them to return, unless they marched with 
the army, which was going into their country. Ou- 
cdtmostota, who had the name of the great warrior 
of the Cherokee nation,* began an immediate reply ; 
but as the govemour was determined, that nothing 
should prevent his expedition, he would ncidier hear 
him speak, in the defence of his nation, nor witii 
respect to any overtures of peace. • Lieutenant gov- Their m 
emour Bull, who had a much better acquaintance *^*^™^*^- 
with the manners of the Indians, and tiie dangerous 
consequences of an Indian war, urged the necessity 
of hefuing the great warrior, and the happ}' conse- 
quences of an accommodation, before more blood 
should be sp3t. But govemout Littleton was in- 
flexible, and put an end to the conference without 
hearing the warriors. They highly resented this 
treatment. After such a number of them had trav- 
elled more than three hundred miles to make peace, 
not only to be disappointed with respect to the great 
object of their journey, but not to be allowed to 
speak on the subject, was matter of prodigious cha- 
grin, and a source of jealousy and fear. 

Soon after the con^rence, the govemour marched 
for the Congarees. This was about a hundred and 
forty miles from Charleston, and the place of general 
rendezvous for the militia. Hither the sachems 
marched with the army, putting on the appearance 
of content, while inwaidly they were burning \rith 
fiiry and resentment The govemour having mus- October, 
tered about fourteen hundr^ men, of whon^ about 
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CHAP, tluiee buiHlred were regubf^ maixrhed for f^ 

^"^ GecNTge. When the army marched, the chieftaioft 

1^5^^ were all made prisoners ; and, to prevent their escsqiie, 

a captain's guard was mounted over them. To 

complete their indigni^ and ill treatment, when t^ 

army arrived at fort Prince George, the thirty two 

chieftains were shut up in a hut scajt^ely fit for the 

accoBunodation of half a dozen soldiers. They were 

not allowed to speak with their friends, nor even to 

see the light of day. ^ 

treatyof When the govemour had advanced as far as this 

p««ce post, he found his army so ill armed and disciplined, 

Decl!^8. ^^ ^ discontented and mutinous, that he jtidged it 

unsafe to proceed further against the enemy* Heie 

therefore he opened a congress with the Indians^ 

For ttus purpose he had previously sent for Attakul* 

lakulla, otlierwise Little Carpenter, who was not on^ 

ly esteemed the wisest man in the nation, but the 

most firmly attached to the English. This old 

warrior, though just returned from an excursion 

against the French,^ in which he had taken a number 

of prisoners^ hastened to the govemour's camp, and 

presented him with one of the captives. 

The governour opened the congress with a long 
and pompous q^eech, representing the great powet 
of the Eiigli^, their victories over the French^ dip 
treaties b^ween them and the Cherokees, thenr 
breach of those treaties, and the power id the eel* 
onies to destroy them ; and, in a threatening and 
high tone, demamling satisfiiction. 

AttakullakuUa, in bis reply, insisted, that the bad 
treatment his countrymen hsid received in* Viiginia, 
was the immediate cause of the present misunder- 
standing. He declared his fi-iendship to the English^ 
md alleged in proof of it. his &tiguing march against 
^ir enemies, the French. He said he wouU ever 
continue his friendship, ^nd use all bis influenoc,that 
the govemour should have satisfaction, but he gave 

* Hist. S. Ciroifca, vol. u. p. 216, ^t, ti^, »5. 
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mtin^tions that the nation would not comply vrilli ghap^ 
bis demands. He said that the governour had treat- ^"^v 
ed the Cherokees with more severity than the Eng- ^^ 
Ush had shewn to other Indians, m requested^ that 
some of the^ head men, whom the goTemour had 
confined, might be released to assist him in the 
work of peace. 

In complianoe with his request, the goTemour re- 
leased the great warrior Ouconnostota, and two more 
of the head men. The next day they delivered up 
two Indians. ^ The governour putting them imme- 
diately in tron8> so alarmed the Cherokees, that they 
fled out of the way and no more could be obtained. 
AttakuUakulla, convinced that prace could not be 
obtained, on the govemour's terms, determined to 
return home, and patiently wait the event. But no 
sooner was the governour apprised of his departure^ 
t^ian he sent for him back to his camp. The gov* Articles 
emour wishing to finish the campaigii with as much J^f^gg^ 
credit as possible, immediately, on ms return, talked 
of nothiag but peace. Articles were drawn, and 
Signed by the governour and six of the head men 
of the Cherokees. AH former treaties were confirm- 
ed ; twenty two of the Cherokee chieftains, whom 
th^ governour had seized, were to be kept as hos- 
tages, till such a nwnber of Indians, who had been 
guilty of murder should be delivered up to the chief , 
cbmmander of the province. It was stipulated. That 
tiiere should be an open and free trade as usual: 
That the Cherokees should kill or take every French* 
saan who should come among them« and hold no in- 
tercourse with the enemies of Great Britain.* 

Scarcely had the governour fini^ed the treaty, 
when the small pox broke out in his camp. Few of 
the anny hsd been infected with the disease, and the 
^jrsicians were wholly unprovided for such an event. 
The men were struck with a general terror, and with 
th^ utmost baste neuumed to their respective settle- 

• Rider's Hist. vol. xlvi. p. 149, 150. 
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^i*A^' mento. Such was the fear whidi each had of Mi 



fellow, that all intercourse, on the return, was 

17^. tiously avoided. Bjr this means die mok soiered 
exceedingly with hunger and fktigfie. The govern- 
our soon followed them , and arrived safety at Charies- 
ton. Here, though a drop of blood had not been 
spilt, nm* scarcely any thbg achieved, but what w« 
mgMy perfidious and inglorious, he waes received as 
a conqueror. From diKrent societies and proieB- 
sions he received die most flattering addresses. Bf 
iluminations and bonfires, the ckisans expressed the 
high sense, vduch they en ter t ai ned of his services, 
and of the happy consequences of his expe^RttOn. 

However, tl^ delusion soon vanished, and it ap* 
peared, that the govemotu-, by his conduct^ hand 
gread^ injured, ini^^ o[ serving die pubKc When 
die chieftains came to Charleston they were ainoerei» 
ly desirous of an acoonmiodation. Peace mighty 
(knibtless, have been made on terms just and hon* 
ouraUe. But by die treatment he gave the Messeo* 
gers of peace, both they and die nation were siHng 
to the heart An Indian vdues his freed(»n rixrpe 
all things, and widi him, a breach of promise is a 
crime cl the first magnitude. Thouffh notimig m^ 
peared against the chiefteins, though m^ had maat 
a joumqr of many hundred miles to nraBe peM% 
and though the govemour had given them Bmpkl 
promises of safety and good treatment, yet he nwi 
treacheroudy dejnived them of their liberty, and 
treated them not only with perfidy but inhumuiily. 
He had obtained die appearance of peace, by taking; 
one of those base and unjustifiable advantages, whidi 
low craft and policy often practise on the wndLnesa 
and simplicity of unfortunate neighbours. This 
treatment Imd converted their desires for peace into 
the bitterest resentment, and a general ragfe for wan 
Attakullakulla, by reason of his known attaeh- 
ment to the EngKdi, had little itdhience with his 
CQuntry'^men. Ouconnostota, whose influence wai^ 
great, was now become an implacable and vindicdve 
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eUbil^. He determioed to fellow the example of ^.^' 

tibe govemour, and to repay meaimess and perfidy ^ 

in their own kind. No attention was paid to the ^^ 
trenty, but Oucmmofitota, cdleoting a strong party, T^uwiur 
killed fourtem men in the nei^bowhood of *m1J^^^" 
Prince Geoiige, surrounded the fort, and confined 
the gairisQn to their woiks. Fhiding that he could 
Iftake no impressiona on the fort, be contrived a 
stratagem for ks surprisal, and the relief c^ his 
oountrymen, who were there in confinement. 

As the country was covered with woods and dark Ouconndr- 
thidkets, it was &vourable to his purposes. Having Jj^^ 
concerted his measures, two Indian women, who gem/ 
were known to be always welc^nne at the fort, made 
Iheir appearance, on tne other side of the river, to 
decoy the ganisoo. Lieutenant D<^harty went out 
to them^ to inquire wliat news. While be was con- 
versing with the women, Ouoonnostota joined them, 
axid desired Dogharty to cgll the commiaiiding officer, 
saying that he had matters of importance to commu- 
nicate to him. Accordin^y captain Cotymore, en- 
sign Bell, Dogharty, and Foster, their intarpreter, 
went out . to him. He said, that he \vas going to 
Charleston to procure the release o£ the prisoners, 
9od wished for a white man for a safeguard. The 
captiun told him he should have a safeguard. No He decoys 
sooner had he received the answer, than tiuming and JJ^^^. 
^vinga signal, nearly thirty guns were fired from mander. 
different ambuscades. The captain was killed, and 
Bell and Foster were wounded. In omsequence of 
thist orders were given that the hostages snould be 
put in irons. In attempting this one of the soldiers 
was kiUed, and another wounded. These circum- Hostages 
ajtances so exasperated the garrison, tha^t, without are butck. 
hesitation, they fell on the unfortunate hostages, and ^^^* 
bptdsered them in a manner too shocking to relate. 

lathe evening the Indians approached the fort, 
and, after firing signal guns and crying aloud, in the 
Cherokee language, ^^ Fight manfully and you shall 
b« assisted," they ciMinmenced a furious attack on 
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CHAP. 
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tile gfrrisDii, and kept up their fire the vAkIc^ night 
But they were so wirmly received, that they weit 
obliged to ^ve over tbt attack. 

Disa^xMnted in their design cm the fcMt, and tnd- 
ing that their chieftains were slain, they wr^ak&A 
their vengeance on the English traders in their conn, 
try. Theae they butchered, to a man, without mcir* 
cy or distinction. In the mmsacre of the hostages^ 
the Cherokees had not only lost a great number of 
their head men, but most of diem had loat a MtaA 
or relation. Nothing therefore could exoeed the ce« 
sentment and rage of the nation. The leaders of 
every town seized the hatchet, proclaiming to thekr 
fellows, that the spirits of murdered brothers w&e 
ilying round them, and calling for vengeance on thjetr 
enemies. With one voice the nation deobred for 
war. Large parties of warriors, from diierent tOMm% 
rushed down on defenceless Wiilies, on the 6roa* 
tiers of Carc^na, where men, women, and chikifeii» 
without distinction, fell a sacrifice to their mercileit 
rage. At Long Canes, and about the forks of Broad 
river, they made terrible carnage among the inli^ 
itants, who, trusting to the lute peace, wme reposed 
in perfect security.* 

About two hundred of the enemy made a iurious 
attack on the fort at Ninety Six : but diey wete 
obliged to retire with considerable loss. This thev 
revenged on tne open countr}% ravaging the Eoglid^ 
houses in that quarter, and all along the frontiers of 
Virginia. They were not satisfied barely mth pil- 
laging and destroying the inhabitants, but they waii^ 
toned in the most horrible acts of barbarity. Mai^, 
who' fled into the woods, and escaped the scalping 
knife, perished with hunger. Those, who were 
made prisoners, were earned into the wildemcss, 
where Aey suflfered inexpressible hardships. So . 
secret and sudden were Ae motions of the enemy, 
that it was impossible to tdl where the storm would 



• Hist. $. Cwroliiift, voL ii. p. 225- 229. 
153, 156. 
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fell, or to take the precautions necessary to prevent chap. 
the mischief. Every day brought to the capital ^'^^' 
fresh accounts of their murders and desolations. .j^^q^ 

The southern colonies were all alarmed^ and appli- 
cation was made in the most pressing terms to gen- 
eral Amherst, for immediate assistance. He des- CoLMont- 
patched colonel Montgomery to Carolina, with a|^^^ 
detachment of twelve hundred chosen men. Carolina. 

On his arrival at Charieston, he advanced with as AniTes in 
much expedition as possible to Ninety Six. As the ^P"**^ 
conquest of Canada was the great object of this cam- 
paign, the colonel's orders were, to strike a sudden 
blow, for the relief of Carolina, and then to return, 
without loss of time, to head quarters at Albany. 
Nothing was therefore omitted by the colony, which Conduet 
was judged necessary to forward the expedition. onJ*onlS 
As govemour Littleton had been appointed govern- amTai. 
our of Jamaica, the government devolved on gov- 
dmour Bull, a man of singular erudition and integ- 
rity. He spared no pains for the defence of the 
province. The whole force of it was collected, and . 
rendezvoused at the Congarees, for the assistance of 
the-colond in the enterprise. Several gendemen of 
fortune forn]|^ themselves into a company of volun^ 
teers, and jd^d the army. Application had been 
made to the neighbouring provinces of Niarth Carolina 
and Virginia for assistance. In consequence of 
which, seven companies of rangers were raised, to 
patrole the frontiers, and prevent the savages from 
penetrating further down among the settlements. 
Presents were voted to such of the Creeks, Chicke- 
saws, and Catawbaws, as should join the province 
in the war against the Cherokees.* Thus assisted, 
by the beginning of June, he advanced to twelve 
mile river. He prosecuted his route, by forced His expc- 
raarches, till he arrived in the neighbourhood of ^^^^^ 

Keowee. Here he encamped, in a strong positiim ; chero. 

keei. 

* Hist. S. Carolina, rol ii. p. 238^ 2Z0, 2SU 
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CHAP, and imagining that the enemy were not apprized of 
^"^' his coming, he determined to surprise them. Leav- 
1760. *"S ^^^ camp under a sufficient guard, he marched 
through the woods, twenty five miles towards Ac 
town of Estatoe. On his march he detached a com- 
• pany of light infantry to destroy Little Keowee. The 
light infantry were received at Keowee with a smart 
fire, but, rushing in with their bayonets, they put ^ 
Ae men to death. In the morning the main bod^ 
reached Estatoe ; but it was abandoned, just as they 
entered the town. Such of the men, as had not 
made their escape, were instantly put to the 
Their sword. The women and children were captivated. 
towns de. The town, consisting of two hundred houses, weH 
•^"'^*^ stored with provisions, ammunition, and all the ne- 
cessaries of life, was immediately plundered^ and 
then reduced to ashes. Some of the enemy, wfcb 
had s^reted themselves in their dwellings, were coo- 
sumed with them. The colonel pursued the Hm 
he had begun, with surprising rapidity. In a fc* 
hours Sugar town, as large as Estatoe, shared wiA 
it in the same fate. Every settlement in the lower 
nation was thus destroyed. About sixty IndBans 
were killed, and forty women and cUdren maAe 
prisoners. The re«l escaped to'theibli 
Their towns and villages were agreeably.' 
and cofisisted generally of about a hundim 
neatly built, and well supplied widi' | | ov^C»fl t 
Th^re were large magazines of com consomcd in 
the general conflagration. Such had been the cmel- 
ties practised on the inhabitants, that the ao^en 
were deaf to all suggestions of mercy.* 

Colonel Montgomery having taken such ven^anoe 
on the enemy, marched for the relief of fort Praice 
George, which the savages for sometime Iwd so 
closely invested, that the garrison were in great db> 
tress, both for the want of wood and provisi(riis. 

• Rider'i Hi»t. vol. xin. p. 157. 
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At tBk post he arrived in safety, having lost n(jt chap. 
mare than five or six men in the expedition, ^^'^' 

From this post two Indians were despatched to i^qq 
acquaint the Cherokees, that if their chief men would Message 
come down and treat of an accommodation, peace %l^^^ 
should be granted them, on the account of the Little kees. " 
Carpenter, and his many good services to tlKi Eng. • 
lish. At the same time, they were to assure themj 
tibat, unless they should, in a few days, begin a ne- 
gotiation, all the towns in the upper nation would be 
ravaged and reduced to ashes.* A messenger was 
siso sent to fort Loudon, requesting the command- 
ing officers to use their best endeavours for the ob- 
taining of peace with the Cheirokees of the upper 
towns. 

Messages of peace producing no good effects, the coi.Mon^. 
colonel determined to make an attack on their mid- jcomery 
die .settlements. He immediately began his march, IJ^I^gf ' 
but his success in this enterprise, was no ways equal themiddl« 
to that in his former. The enemy watched all his ^^J^^^^g" 
motions, and took every advantage and opportunity jnne24. 
to distress him on his march* On the third day, 
as the army was advancing through a dangerous Battle, 
ground, the enemy attacked him in the most furious June ar. 
and obstinate mannen They commenced the action 
with their usual horrible screams and outcries, main- 
taining a severe fire from under cover. The troops 
were ranged in the most judicious manner, and firm- 
ly stood the enemy's char^^e. The fight was long, 
obstinate, and well maintained on both sides. At 
length the colonel making a movement, which 
brought the royal Scots upon their right, tht enemy 
gave way and fled* The captain of the rangers, and 
about twenty men, were killed, and nearly eighty 
wounded. It was supposed that the enemy lost 
about forty men.f The army pushed forward, 
about five miles, the succeeding evening, to Etcho- • 
wee, one of the most considerable towns in the mid- 

• Rider*8 Hist. vol. ilvi. p. 159. f Wright's Hiftt. vol. ii. p. 343. • 
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CHAP, die settlements. But the Indians liad removed 1 , _ 
^^^^' most valuable eflfects, and forsaken the town. The 
j7gQ colonel was able to do them no other injury, than 
to destroy a defenceless town. Here they attack<^ 
his piquet guard with such fury, that they were re- 
pulsed with difficulty. They also gave him rep^« 
ed annoyance, by their vollies from the surroundu^ 
hills. Though he had gained the field, and been 
able to advance aftef the action, yet it had the eflfed 
The coio- of a defeat. So many of his men had been wound* 
tn^' ^^y ^^^ ^^ many of his horses killed, that he found a 
retreat absolutely necessary, to save the wounds 
men from the massacre of the enemy, hi the be- 
. ginning of July, he returned to fort Prince George. 
The expedition had cost him five officers, and about 
a hundred men, killed and wounded. 
Leaves He now supposed, that his orders obliged him to 
Carolina, return, with the troops under his command, and re- 
join the main army. To the consternation of the 
w^ole country, this was found to be his deteimina* 
tion. The intr^aties of the province, however, prer 
vailed with him to leave about four hundred men, to 
assist in the defence of the fi-ontiers. 

Carolina and the ntighbouring colonies were again 
exposed to the fury of a merciless fbe, not so 
much weakened as exasperated, by thdr late chas* 
tisement. Fort Loudon soon fell into the hands of 
the enemy. They had assembled in strong bodies, 
and formed the blockade of it nearly a month before 
the departure of colonel Montgomerj% They were 
now left, without molestation, to continue it with 
their whole, force. The garrison held out abput two 
Fort Lou- months, till their provbions were totally consumed. 
venim '^^^ cnfemy manifested pacific dispositions, and 
Aug. 7- promised kind treatment These circumstances in- 
fluenced them to surrender on honourable condidons. 
But the enemy, regardless of faith or humanky, 
fell upon them, in their march homeward, and 
butchered all the officers, excepting captain Stuart, 
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and twenty five of the soldiers. The rest were car- chap. 
ried into a horrible captivity. ^^^^\ 

Captain Stuart owed his life to the invincible at- j^eo. 
tsichment of AttakullakuUa. He ransomed him, at 
the expense of all he could command, and with un- 
common art and pains, conducted him in safety to 
his friends. 

While the Cherokees were thus distressing Caro- GenefU 
lina and the southern frontiers of Virgiiiia, the Eng- efuwwAi. 
lish interest was firmly established on the Oluo, by estheEng. 
the prudent and vigorous conduct of major general ^^^^^^ 
Stanwix. He had greatly strengthened tlie post at ohio. 
Pittsburg, by repairing and enlarging the fortifica- 
tions ; and by erecting store houses and barracks 
for a respectable garrison. With great diligence 
and success he had cultivated friendship and made 
alliances with the Indians in that vicinity. The hap- 
py consequences of these measures were soon ap- 
parent, in a cofisiderabic trade between the Indians 
and the merchants at Pittsburg ; and in the return 
of nearly four thousand planters to the quiet posses- 
sion of the lands, whence they had been driven, 
on the frontiers of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania.* 

The Cherokees s^ contintiing hostile, and South 
Carolina having alrea3y expended more than fifty 
thousand pounds sterling, in the defence of the fron- 
tiers, without gaining any considerable point, lieu- 
^tenant govemour Bull made application, a second ' 

time, to general Amherst for assistance. Mean- 
while the royal Scots with the militia were posted 
on the frontiers for their defence. But, as the Creeks 
had murdered several of the English, and made 
no proposals for satisfaction, and as the French were 
employing all their arts, both with them and the 
Choctaws, to engage them in the war, the province 
was under the most dreadful apprehensions.! 

• Rider's 'Higt. vol. xlvi. p. 164. f H'»t. S. Car. voL ii. p. 235,236,244^ 
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OHAP. As Canada w^ now con^uered^ the commando 
^^^^ in chief could more conveniently spare a force ade- 
1761. qua^^ *^ *^ t)urpose of humbling the savages* The 
higManders were therefore CMtlcred acnain for Caro- 
Una* The active and brave cdonel Montgomery, 
who commanded them, on the former expeditioi^ 
was now embarked for England. He was bi-other t$ 
the earl of Eglinton, and afterwards succeeded him 
Coiotiei in his honours. His affairs requiring his return, the 
^J^^^'jj command of the regiment devolved on lieutenant 
tii6 High- cdonel James Grant He landed at Charieston 
CiiroUha*" ^^ ^^ r€^ment the beginning of the year seventeen 
jimTiVfii. hundred sixty one. The troops took up their win- 
ter quarters in the town. 

It was determined, if possible, to give the Indians 
so severe a correction the ensuing campaign, as 
Ezpedi. should induc^ them to peace. The province, \b^re- 
tion a. fore, determined to make the utmost exertions. A 
fhero- ^ provincial regiment was raised under the command 
kcca. of colonel Middleton. Presents were made to the 
Indian allies, and numbers of the Chickesaws and 
Catawbaws were engaged in the service* The ar- 
my were clothed and armed in the best manner for 
the service, in which they were engajm^. 
The army ^^ Moy^ the arnjQT consisting ^^^^^% thousan^ 
marches und SAK hufidi^d men, advanced to rart felwfc 
^^ George* Here AttakuUakulla, having iot iolefl^ 
Geoag^ ^nce of the force advancing against hilJntk>n, met 
Maysr. colonel Grant, and repeatedly intreateoron by his 
friendship and many good services to the English, to 
l)roceed no further, till he had once more used his 
idfluence with his nation to bring them to an accom- 
modation* But colonel Grant would not listen to 
i5rom his solicitations. He immediately began his march 
funtT. *?^ *^ middle settlements. A party of ninety In- 
dians, and thirty woodmen painted like Indians, 
marched in front of the army and scoured the woods- 
After tliem followed the light infantry, and about 
, fifty rangers, consisting of about two hundred men. 
By the vigilance and activity of these, the colonel 
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designed to secure the main body from annoyance ^-^^* 
and surprise. During three days he made forced -^^ 
marches that he might pass several dangerous defiles i^^x. 
which might cost him dear, diould the enemy first 
get the possession, and warmly dispute the passage. 
These he passed without annoyance. But the next 
day, finding suspicious grounds on all sides, orders 
were given that the army should prepare for action, 
and that the guards should advance slowly, douUing 
their circumspection. As the army advanced' in 
this cautious manner, about eight o^clock in the 
morning, the enemy were discovered, by the advanc- 
ed guard, nearly in the same ground, where they 
stacked coloned Montgomery the preceding year. 
Rushing down fi-om the high grounds they furiously B«tUe 
attacked the advanced guard. These were supported SSoc» 
and the action became general. A party of the ene- June lo. 
my driven from the low grounds immediately ascend- 
ed the hills under which the whole line was obliged 
to pass. On the left was a river, from the opposite 
banks of which they received a heavy fire as they ad- 
vanced. While the line faced and gave their whole 
charge to the Indians on the bank df the river a par- 
ty was ordeiMkto ascend the hills and drive the ene- 
my from thrneights. No sooner were they dis- 
lodged from the heights, than they returned with re- 
doubled ardour to the charge in the low grouttdsi. 
These it appeared their determination obstinately to 
dispute. The situation of the troops soon became 
critical and distressing. They had been greatly fa- 
tigued, by forced marches, in rainy weather. They 
were galled by the fire of the enemy, so compass- 
ed with woods, that they could neither discern nor 
approach them, but with the greatest difficulty and 
danger. When they were pressed, they always kept 
at a distance, but rallying returned again with the 
same fierceness and resolution to the charge. No 
sooner were they driven from one place, than 
they sprang up like furies in another. While the at- - 
tention of the colonel was drawn to the enemy on 
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CHAP, the banks of the river, and employed indrivu^djem 

^ ^^ from their lurking places on that ride, so furuHi^ an 

1761. attack was made on his rear guard, that he was 

obliged to order a detachment ^ck to its rdid^ to 

save his cattle, provision, and baggage^ From niae 

to eleven o'clock, did the enemy maintain the 

action. Every where the woods, resounded wkh the 

roar of arms and the hideous shouts and yells of sa¥- 

TheCher-^g^S' At length the Cherdtecs gave way, but as 

okees de. they were pursued they kept up a scattering shot till 

touted- ^^^ o'clock. They then wholly disappeaned-* 

What loss the enemy sustained is not known, ths^ 
of colonel Grant was about sixty men in killed and 
wounded. The army advanced as soon as pos9ibie, 
and, about midnight, arrived at Etchoe, a laige In^ 
Their jian town. The next day it was reduced to wbcs. 
llJitie- There were fourteen other towns in the middle set- 
menu de- tlements, all which shared the same fete. The ene- 
*^^**^ my's magazines, and their corn fields, amountiti^to 
not less, than fourteen hundred acres, were utterly 
destroyed.* The miserable mhabitants stood ^sileitf 
spectators of the general destruction; and were ob- 
liged to retire, to starve in tlie thickets and moun- 
tains.t Nearly the same barbariti^ w^ practised 
towards them, by a civilized and christian people, of 
which we so loudly complain, when, in their manner 
of warferc, they are practised against us. What a scene 
of blood and desolation, both with respedt- to them 
and the colonies, was the consequence of a haughty, 
bloody, and treacherous treatment of the Indians, by 
a few imprudent and base people among ourselves. 
Unjust and bloody measures often meet a recom- 
pense in their own way. As the consequences of 
an Indian war are nothing but merciless carnage and 
desolation, on both sides, every motive of humanity 
and good policy require, the strictest guard and pre- 
caution against it, and that the natives be treated 
with justice, condescension, and humanity. 

• Hist. S. Car. vol. li. p. 248, 250. f Rider, vol. xlviii. p. 63, 64* 
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After nearly thirty days had been spent in works ^S,^^' 
of destruction, the army returned to fort Prince ' 

CJeorge. The variods hardships it had endured in the 1751. 
wilderness, from watching, heat, thirst, danger, and 
fatigue, h^^y admit of description. The feet and 
legs of many of the soldiers were so mangled, and 
Aeir spirits so exhausted, that they were* utterly in- 
capacitated to proceed on their march. Colonel 
Grant determined therefore to encamp, a while^ at 
this post, both for the refreshmfent of his men, and to 
get intelligence wit^i respect to resolutions of the 
enemy. 

Soon after his arrival, AttakullakuUa and several 
other chieftains of his nation, came to the camp and 
expressed their wishes for peace. Articles were 
drawn and interpreted to the warriors. Attakulla- 
kuUa readily agreed to them all, but one, wh^ch, he 
said, he had no authority from the nation to grant 
This was a demand of four Cherokees to be deliver- 
ed up' and piit to death in the front of the army, or 
four green scalps to be delivered within twelve nights. 
As the chieftains could not grant this they were 
sent to Charleston to know whether the govemour 
would abate^lW rigorous article. 

GovemotffBuli and his council, met them at Ash- 
ley Ferry. The governour spoke to them in this 
friendly mannner, '* AttakullakuUa, I am glad to sec 
you, and a»* I have always heard of your good 
behaviour, that you have been a good friend to 
the English, I take you by the hand, and not only 
you but all those with you also, as a pledge of 
their security whilst under my protection. Colonel 
Grant acquaints me that you have applied for peace; 
iiovv that you are come, I have met with my beloved 
i^en, to hear what you have to say, and my ears are 
open^for that purpose.'* Then a fire was kindled, 
the pipe of peace was lighted* up, and, for sometime, 
all smoked together in great silence and solemnity. 

AttakullakuUa then rose and addressed the gov- 
ernour, in a manly and beautiful speech, represent- 

VoL. I. 56 
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iQl^fais joy a* seeing Ae governour ; that he was come 
^_^_ » a messenger of fieace; that his people were k 
ir^i. 9T^^ distreta ; and that, though the English were ^. 
pmor to them, and lived in light, while they were k 
darkness ; yet that one G^d was the fether of both ; 
tf»t th^ lived in one country, and that he wished 
what had happened might be forgotten, and thej 
might live as one people. Peace was established, 
and. both parties expressed their wishes, that it might 
continue as long as the rivers should run, or the sun 
shine. 

The whole North American continent appesffed 
now to be quieted. The colonies nevertheless were 
called upon to furnish their (quotas during the war. 
Much remained to be done, m repairing and ere^-, 
lag forts, building barracks, and storehouses, and in 
putting the country into a proper situaticxi to main* 
tain the conquests which bifd been made. Pwdig- 
ious wa»die labour and expense, which, intlwsmd 
the next ytiar, were bestowed on the fortifications 
and buildings at Crown Point. The works to be 
accomplished and the garrisons to be maintained, 
mnployed the regular and provincial troops, during 
the whole of this campaign* ^.^^ * . 
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